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Eisenhower and the Press: 
The Partial News Vacuum 


BY JAMES E. POLLARD 


The author of The Presidents and the Press examines the effect of 
President Eisenhower's illness upon the relationship between the 
correspondents and the White House, and upon the flow of news 
to the public in the absence of presidential news conferences. 
Dr. Pollard is journalism director at the Ohio State University. 





W@ FOR THE FIRST TIME IN NEARLY A 
quarter of a century there has been an 
extended partial vacuum in the flow of 
news from the White House or, more 
accurately, between its occupant and 
the correspondents as a result of the 
heart attack President Eisenhower suf- 
fered in the early morning hours of 
September 24, 1955. Paradoxically at 
no other period of his entire life has 
Mr. Eisenhower had such extensive and 
unremitting press, radio and television 
news coverage as during the three 
months following his cardiac “acci- 
dent.” Nor did any of his predecessors 
have such complete and authoritative 
reporting of a personal illness—Wilson 
or Harding, tor example—as Mr. 
Eisenhower has had. Chief credit for 
this record goes to James C. Hagerty, 
the President’s efficient and highly re- 
spected press secretary. 


The fact remains, however, that for 
the first time in years the White House 


correspondents have been cut off for a 
considerable period from their accus- 
tomed first-hand contacts with the Pres- 
ident. As the new year began it was 
nearly five months and might run 
longer. The correspondents had seen 
him from time to time, especially fol- 
lowing his return to his Gettysburg 
farm in mid-November. But the last 
previous White House news conference 
was that of August 4, 1955 in Wash- 
ington just before the President left for 
his annual vacation in Colorado. Under 
his practice there were no news confer- 
ences during his stay in or near Den- 
ver. The most hopeful outlook was for 
a resumption of the conferences in 
Washington in the early winter of 1956. 


In the interim Secretary Hagerty 
continued to be the principal link be- 
tween the President and the correspon- 
dents. Hagerty won the undying grati- 
tude of the latter by the thoroughness 
and frequency of his own news confer- 
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ences, both in Denver and at Gettys- 
burg. But with all respect to him, his 
authority is limited and the correspon- 
dents, while accepting the necessity for 
the situation, missed the periodic give- 
and-take with the President himself, a 
solid custom developed to their great 
mutual advantage—but especially to 
that of the U.S. public—since Franklin 
D. Roosevelt took office in March 
1933. 

Until the Eisenhower heart attack 
occurred there were only two periods 
between 1932 and 1955 during which 
somewhat similar partial vacuums de- 
veloped in respect to direct presidential 
news. One was during the closing 
months of the Hoover administration 
when relations between Mr. Hoover 
and the working press left much to be 
desired. The other occurred at times 
during World War II when Mr. Roose- 
velt was out of the country or was oth- 
erwise inaccessible to the press. 

In the closing months of Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s term relations between him and 
the newspapermen worsened steadily. 
From June 1 to mid-September, 1932, 
he saw the correspondents only eight 
times, and in the next 10 weeks all of- 
ficial White House news came from 
Press Secretary Joslin who refused to 
enlarge upon any announcement.' Not 
only were there no press conferences 
during the campaign in which Mr. Hoo- 
ver fought a losing battle, but he did 
not resume them after the election. A 
press conference was announced for 
November 18, 1932 but it was can- 
celed without explanation and the same 
thing recurred a week later. As a result, 
Mr. Hoover ended his term with rela- 
tions with the working press more 
strained than in any President’s term 
within the memory of White House 
correspondents. 


1 ef. Pollard, The Presidents and the Press, pp. 
768-69. 


There were times also during Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s third term when, be- 
cause of situations incident to the criti- 
cal war years, he was temporarily out 
of touch with the press. At the time of 
his historic Atlantic Charter meeting 
with Churchill in August 1941 off the 
Maine coast the connection was com- 
pletely severed for 13 days as far as 
U.S. correspondents were concerned.” 
They were quite irritated when they 
learned that accredited British corre- 
spondents accompanied Churchill. 

There was irritation also over the 
conditions imposed upon the correspon- 
dents at the time of the Quebec, Cairo 
and Tehran conferences. When Roose- 
velt saw Churchill at Quebec they final- 
ly met the press but no questions were 
permitted. At Cairo, Tehran and at 
Yalta the correspondents were held at 
arm’s length. At Cairo they were kept 
from the scene of the sessions by 
barbed wire and bayonets. During the 
war Roosevelt was necessarily away 
from Washington from time to time on 
Official business, but he disappeared 
once for a month and it was learned 
later that he had been at Bernard Ba- 
ruch’s estate in South Carolina for his 
health.® 


YW EXCEPT AT THE VERY OUTSET OF 
Mr. Eisenhower’s illness the flow of in- 
formation concerning his ailment and 
his progress left nothing to be desired. 
Secretary Hagerty was away on a brief 
vacation when the heart attack oc- 
curred, but returned to his job prompt- 
ly. The initial announcement of Mr. 
Eisenhower’s illness was to the effect 
that he had had a mild digestive upset. 
But a dozen hours later, by which time 
the President had gone to Fitzsimons 
Army Hospital in Denver, the true na- 
ture of his illness was bared. From that 


2 Ibid., p. 833. 


* Ibid., p. 835. 
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time on both the White House secre- 
tariat and the medical men immediately 
responsible put themselves out to make 
every scrap of information available 
promptly.* 

This was especially true of Dr. Paul 
Dudley White, the Boston cardiac spe- 
cialist, who was flown to Denver on 
September 25 and who made further 
trips there and to Gettysburg to check 
up on his distinguished patient. Dr. 
White not only made detailed reports 
as to the President’s exact condition 
and progress but, through arrangements 
made by Secretary Hagerty, submitted 
himself to the correspondents’ question- 
and-answer routine. This not only gave 
them authoritative information straight 
from the top authority but was highly 
reassuring to the public. 


Only one minor incident involving 
the communications media marred the 
early weeks of the President’s conva- 
lescence. This occurred when an over- 
anxious newsreel cameraman for one of 
the major broadcasting networks flew in 
a helicopter fairly close to the roof of 
the hospital in an evident effort to get 
pictures of the President sunning him- 
self on the eighth floor terrace there. 
As it happened, Mr. Eisenhower had 
gone inside shortly before the helicop- 
ter appeared. The Cincinnati Enquirer, 
in a rather sharp editorial, declared that 
it could not imagine anyone ordering 
pictures of the President “under cir- 
cumstances that might endanger his 
life.” It set down the effort as “merely 
the work of an overly eager beaver,” 
and asserted, “No part of the media of 
public information wants a picture of 
President Eisenhower that badly.” 


*J. R. Wiggins, chairman of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors freedom of informa- 
tion committee, praised the White House staff 
for keeping the public fully informed on the Pres- 
ident’s illness, Akron Beacon Journal, Oct. 16, 
1955. 

5 Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct. 14, 1955. 


On October 25, a month after he en- 
tered the hospital, Mr. Eisenhower 
posed for the news cameras on the hos- 
pital terrace, but under limited condi- 
tions. The 10 photographers admitted 
were under instructions to work quiet- 
ly, to give no “shouted orders,” and to 
come no closer than 12 feet to the dis- 
tinguished patient. One correspondent, 
Garnett D. Horner, of the Washington 
Star, accompanied the cameramen to 
give a first hand report of the occasion 
for the benefit of all the correspon- 
dents.® 

From the first the President made 
satisfactory progress and the official re- 
ports, initially four times a day, were 
encouraging and reassuring. On No- 
vember 11 he flew back to Washington 
and a warm welcome and then, after a 
brief stay, went to his farm home at 
Gettysburg. A temporary executive of- 
fice was set up for him in the Gettys- 
burg postoffice, while a nearby hotel 
ballroom was turned over to the 
corps of correspondents. The President 
waved to reporters as he arrived for 
work periods at the postoffice but Sec- 
retary Hagerty continued to be the 
main source of news about the Presi- 
dent, his family, and their plans and 
activities. Occasionally the correspon- 
dents questioned members of the cabi- 
net and of Congress or politicians who 
visited the President, but for the most 
part these contacts were not very pro- 
ductive. 

The unavoidable extension of this 
hiatus in the relations between the Pres- 
ident himself and the news and camera 
men into 1956 increased speculation 
and suggestions (1) as to the possibility 
of a resumption of the news confer- 
ences, and (2) for some means of sup- 
plementing the contacts with Secretary 
Hagerty. This latter suggestion was in 


* Associated Press story, Columbus Dispatch, 
Oct. 26, 1955. 
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no sense a criticism of Hagerty—on the 
contrary, there was nothing but praise 
and gratitude for his unstinting efforts 
to keep the press informed on the 
smallest detail. But this did not lessen 
the desire to establish more or less reg- 
ular contacts for news purposes with 
some other spokesman for the Presi- 
dent and the administration. 

In approximately 36 months in of- 
fice Mr. Eisenhower had held only 75 
news conferences. (By contrast, his 
predecessor, Harry S. Truman, had 256 
such conferences in his first six years 
in that office; this averaged out about 
one every two weeks for Mr. Eisen- 
hower to five every six weeks for Mr. 
Truman.) One important change by 
Mr. Eisenhower early in 1955 was to 
permit the live filming and sound re- 
cording of White House news confer- 
ences. This made it possible for mil- 
lions of citizens as well as the corre- 
spondents to see and hear what went on 
at such occasions. Eighteen such con- 
ferences had been recorded up to the 
time of the President’s illness, of which 
10 had been released in their entirety.’ 
The impact of this development on the 
whole range of White House public re- 
lations was tremendous and its impor- 
tance could not be overestimated. This 
made it doubly hard for the correspon- 
dents and cameramen when the Presi- 
dent’s illness shut off virtually all first 
hand contacts with Mr. Eisenhower in- 
definitely. 


Yi wITH THE MAJOR QUESTION OF 
whether the President would consent to 
run for re-election still unsettled as the 
new year began, some were pessimistic 
enough to foresee the possibility that he 
might not even resume his news con- 


‘ Article by Marvin Arrowsmith, veteran Asso- 
ciated Press White House reporter, in the Denver 
Post, Aug. 17, 1955. 

8 United Press story, Oct. 20, 1955. 

®* New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 22, 1955. 


ferences.* The majority of the corre- 
spondents hoped, however, that he 
would do so as soon as his health per- 
mitted although this might be several 
months off. Secretary Hagerty set this 
doubt and speculation at rest December 
21 when he announced that the Presi- 
dent planned to resume his news con- 
ferences perhaps as early as mid-Janu- 
ary or whenever he got “back in the 
regular routine of his office.”® This 
would make the gap of the “vacuum” a 
minimum of five months. 

The long drouth was partly broken 
when on January 8 the President took 
part in a rather impromptu news con- 
ference at Key West, Fla., where on 
medical advice he ha. spent 12 days 
just relaxing. The conference came 
about when the President, overhearing 
the correspondents’ interest in his prog- 
ress toward recovery, offered to chat 
with them just before boarding his 
plane to return to Washington. About 
50 newsmen attended the conference, 
including a crew which filmed and re- 
corded the question-and-answer session 
for later use on television and radio. 
Although it had been indicated that Mr. 
Eisenhower would discuss only “the im- 
mediate future,” he replied freely to 
questions bearing upon his political in- 
tentions. 


Perhaps the most important single 
question he answered was whether he 
had made up his mind as to running for 
re-election. On this he replied: “No. 
My mind at this moment is not fixed. 
If it were, I would say so right here this 
second. But my mind is not fixed to 
such an extent that it can’t be 
changed.” A majority of the correspon- 
dents present who were polled took this 
to mean that he would not run again. 


The President flew back to the White 
House that afternoon to resume, as he 
put it at the news conference, “the full 
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duties of the presidency” the next morn- 
ing. Steps were already in motion, 
meanwhile, to relieve him of many of 
the lesser details which ate into his time 
and consumed his energy. The partial 
news vacuum was finally ended Janu- 
ary 19 when Mr. Eisenhower, after ex- 
actly 24 weeks, resumed his regular 
news conferences in Washington. This 
conference, in the course of which he 
replied to 21 questions in 26 minutes, 
drew an attendance of 290, the largest 
since his first such conference in Febru- 
ary 1953. 


Some time earlier it had been suggest- 
ed that either Sherman Adams, Mr. 
Eisenhower’s immediate assistant, or 
Vice President Richard Nixon make 
himself available for occasional if not 
periodic news conferences. As a sort of 
first deputy to Mr. Eisenhower the for- 
mer New Hampshire governor is not 
only fully conversant with what goes on 
at the top administration level but 
knows the President’s mind and can 
speak with even more authority than 
Secretary Hagerty. The same sort of 
argument runs for the Vice President, 
who is personally close to the President, 
sits with the cabinet and with the Na- 
tional Security Council and has carried 
out major special assignments for the 
President. He is, moreover, the consti- 
tutional heir-apparent. 


Another suggestion advanced was 
that until the President was able to re- 
sume at least occasional news confer- 
ences the correspondents be permitted 
to submit written questions to him 
through Secretary Hagerty. This would 
have the advantage, so the argument 
ran, at least of having a more direct 
approach to the President himself and 
of getting specific answers from him— 
assuming that he would be willing to 
enter into such an arrangement. But at 
best it would still be an impersonal and 


indirect contact and far less satisfactory 
than the normal flesh-and-blood rela- 
tionship. It is well remembered also 
how unsatisfactory—and unproductive 
—the written question technique proved 
during the Harding and Coolidge ad- 
ministrations. Questions can always be 
ignored or simply brushed off with a 
“No comment” response. 

Yet so astute a commentator as Wal- 
ter Lippmann has suggested that writ- 
ten questions be made a permanent part 
of the presidential news conferences 
after Mr. Eisenhower’s resumption of 
them. He made the point that even be- 
fore the President’s illness oral ques- 
tions and answers were “not sufficiently 
informing—especially on intricate mat- 
ters” and needed to be supplemented by 
written queries to which “deliberate 
and fully informed answers” could be 
made.?° 

Roscoe Drummond, of the New 
York Herald Tribune, called attention 
to the fact that in mid-December it had 
been more than four months since the 
President had last met the press to an- 
swer questions. In his thinking the free- 
ing of Mr. Eisenhower from the strain 
of news conferences was fully justified. 
But he was of the opinion also that the 
long absence of direct contact between 
the President and the news men had 
made for “a dangerous vacuum” harm- 
ful alike to the President, the public 
and the government itself. He suggested 
that Presidential Assistant Adams hold 
weekly news conferences until such 
time as Mr. Eisenhower was equal to 
them or, as an alternative, that Secre- 
tary Hagerty accept written questions 
for the President to answer." 

A somewhat different point of view 
was held by David Lawrence, the vet- 
eran Washington writer and columnist. 
He was convinced that “the press con- 


1” cf. Time, Dec. 26, 1955, p. 51. 


1 Ibid. 
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ference is the biggest single strain Mr. 
Eisenhower has borne during his term 
of office.” In his opinion if the issue is 
ever raised the public is not likely to 
support the idea that a President has to 
subject himself to such cross-examina- 
tion and needling. He agreed with Lipp- 
mann that written queries would serve 
the purpose better and prepared an- 
swers could be given that would pre- 
vent some impromptu response that 
might undo months of diplomatic ef- 
fort.?? 

While it is true that in the early 
months of his term Mr. Eisenhower oc- 
casionally showed some signs of tension 
at his news conferences this was not 
apparent later. He doubtless felt that 
he had to be on his guard, yet for the 
most part he was surprisingly at ease 
with the correspondents and adjusted 
himself readily to the give-and-take of 
the conferences. It is arguable whether 
the contention of so able and experi- 
enced a commentator as Lawrence is 
correct that the news conference is “the 
biggest single strain” Mr. Eisenhower 
has experienced during his stay in the 
White House. After all, it is the Presi- 
dent himself who makes the ground 
rules, who may alter them at any time, 
who may decline to answer a question, 
who may terminate the conferences at 
will, and even decide whether to hold 
any. 

As for written queries submitted in 
advance, there are times when even if 
the President is functioning normally 
they might serve a useful purpose in 
providing detailed information as to a 


22 New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 13, 1955. 


particular situation. During the later 
stages of Mr. Eisenhower’s convales- 
cence they would have helped to sup- 
plement the flow of information from 
Secretary Hagerty and his staff. But in 
no case would they be a satisfactory 
substitute for the standard news confer- 
ence with the President there in the 
flesh to answer questions from the floor. 
The Eisenhower showing in this respect 
prior to his illness was highly gratifying 
and earned for him the respect and 
gratitude of the correspondents. 

The simple and inescapable fact is 
that there is now no adequate or ac- 
ceptable substitute for the presidential 
news conference as it developed from 
March 1933 to the summer of 1955. 
That it is extra-legal and is not required 
of the President is relatively immate- 
rial. Prior to 1933 the United States 
was still largely insular in its outlook. 
Two decades later after a global war, 
the Korean “police action,” and the 
cold war the situation was vastly differ- 
ent. Even ordinary communications 
were global in scope and practically in- 
stantaneous in terms of speed. The 
American public had become accus- 
tomed, moreover, to split-second visual 
news along with the printed word. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in particular, 
enjoyed the confidence of the free 
world and the respect even of the Com- 
munist countries to a degree unequaled 
by any of his predecessors. All of this 
made the partial vacuum of news from 
the White House in the late months of 
1955 into early 1956 more important 
than it would have been with a lesser 
man involved or had the world situa- 
tion been less critical. 





“Some battles cannot be fought after the fact, and in journalism a writer 
runs into some he does not care to be above.”—BERNARD DEVOTO. 











BY CARL E. 


Sensationalism 
In the News 


LINDSTROM* 


Readers criticize newspapers as being sensational because news- 
men are too constantly straining for effect, and thereby some- 
times are guilty of overstatement, unwelcome invasion of pri- 
vacy, inaccuracy or failure to put news events in proper per- 
spective. The author is executive editor of the Hartford Times. 





> I SOMETIMES THINK THAT IT IS OUR 
eternal verities that get us into trouble, 
because too often they are neither as 
lasting as they seem nor even wholly 
true. They say you cannot quarrel with 
success. But you can. We should really 
be vigilantly suspicious of success be- 
cause too many hurtful things can be 
hiding behind it. 

The circumstance that 55 million 
newspapers are being sold every day 
in this country has been made to argue 
toward various ends, sometimes quite 
plausibly. For instance, it might be con- 
cluded that more people love the press 
than ever before, but that is open to 
question. I would even question that 
this useful statistic means complete ac- 
ceptance. We buy gas in immeasurable 
quantities because it makes the car go; 
we accept it, yes, if acceptance merely 
means to be taken for granted. News- 
papers are taken for granted to the 
number of 55 million copies every day. 
Some of them may be loved but that 
does not necessarily follow. Certainly 


*Mr. Lindstrom prepared this manuscript for 
the third annual Crosman memorial lecture which 
he delivered at the University of Colorado’s 
Newspaper Week in November. The lectureship 
honors the late Ralph L. Crosman, founder and 
for many years director of the College of Jour- 
nalism at Colorado. 


newspapers are not free of criticism. 
In fact, we get more of it than ever be- 
fore and that at a time when we all be- 
lieve newspapers are better than ever 
before. 


We really don’t know a great deal 
about what our readers are saying. And 
we are satisfied to know too few of 
them. The editor who remarks of a 
certain feature of the paper, or of a sit- 
uation in the town that “Everybody is 
talking about it,” often means that his 
wife was talking about it. You have 
heard of the Three Little Tailors of 
Tooley Street in Old London. These in- 
significant fellows had a grievance and 
they decided to petition parliament. 
They got their three heads together, and 
after much brain wracking and chew- 
ing of the pencil ends, all they were 
able to get down on paper were the 
opening words: “We the people of Eng- 
land—.” I’m afraid much of our news 
research and conclusion-jumping is 
done after consulting only the Three 
Little Tailors of Tooley Street. 


If we are criticized there may be rea- 
sons for it, or perhaps people are more 
discriminating now than they once 
were. They certainly read more than 
our forebearers did. They are better in- 
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formed, of course, but that is not alone 
to our credit. After all, radio broadened 
the horizon of a great many people and 
we must not shut our eyes to the fact 
that television is doing some dramatic 
reporting, sometimes filling a vacuum 
which we have left. 

So there is really no contradiction in 
the fact that newspapers are better and 
the criticism sharper than ever. 

We do ourselves no service, however, 
if we ignore our critics. We must listen 
attentively, discarding that which does 
not apply, but studiously and prayer- 
fully setting about correction of faults 
disclosed and found real. There’s no oc- 
casion to catalogue all of our shortcom- 
ings, not that there are so many of 
them, but let’s take what time there is 
to look at one complaint which seems 
to persist in a sort of undertone. 

People say the press is sensational. 


We toss this off lightly because we 
believe that it is not so. We think that 


the newspapers of the United States, by 
and large, are balanced, unprejudiced, 


responsible; newspapers of integrity 
which do not exploit either crime or sin 
in the more lurid aspects. 

I think we are concerned now with a 
matter of definitions. You and I know 
what we mean by the term sensational, 
so that need not delay us. Sensational 
newspapers, as we understood them, 
have gone out of fashion mainly be- 
cause a newspaper today, in order to 
exist at all, must get into the home and 
stay there for all to read. We don’t 
scream the newspaper; we don’t hawk 
it these days: we deliver it. Newspapers 
have come in off the street and that has 
changed their complexion and their 
tone. The process is not yet complete, 
by any means, but it is on the way. 

It is my purpose now to try to find 
out what is in the customer’s mind 
when he uses the word sensational. I’m 


afraid he has not conveyed to us his 
meaning. Our reader critic seizes upon 
the word sensational because it is con- 
venient. For him it means what he 
wants to say but we are not tuned in 
on his definition. For instance also, 
when we say copy reader, Mr. Public 
thinks we mean proof reader. If there 
is an error in the headline, he blames 
the reporter, not knowing that the re- 
porter doesn’t write the head. This is 
his fault rather than ours but we had 
better find out just the same, what is 
irking him when this word sensation- 
alism pops out. 


> FIRST, TO CONSIDER THE NATURE OF 
our profession, the newspaperman is a 
creature of strong dramatic sensibilities. 
He is easily stimulated because he is 
curious and because he has an absorb- 
ing interest in life and people. Daily he 
knows the thrill of being the bearer of 
news. 

“I've got something I want to tell 
you!” 

There’s a certain excitement in 
knowledge about to be shared. You 
know that in the telling of this news 
you will create in the listener excite- 
ment, suspense, elation, depression or 
any one of the infinitely varied emo- 
tions that the news will arouse in him. 
It’s somewhat like the thrill of the actor 
on the stage. He may have spoken his 
lines a hundred times and yet he experi- 
ences the same stimulus each time. He 
plays upon the emotions of a new audi- 
ence. He has a sense of timing and this 
he studies and perfects. He will reflect 
upon audience effects so that he will 
know whether he has spoken too quick- 
ly or too slowly. Did it go over their 
heads? He must slow down. Did some- 
body yawn? He must quicken his 
tempo. 

These things are all wrapped up in 
journalism, too. The difference is that 
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we do not behold the effect upon our 
audience, the readers. So our contact is 
not direct. We can only surmise. But 
we must surmise constantly and study 
and weigh carefully our techniques. 

In our eagerness to give impact to 
the news, we sometimes overstate the 
case. I cannot think of a better illustra- 
tion than the incident of a runaway 
truck which nearly caused disaster. A 
huge vehicle carrying several race 
horses was entering a small city whose 
main street has a steep grade. Suddenly 
the driver found that both the brakes 
and the transmission were out of order. 
The truck ran wild down hill. The wife 
of the driver of the truck was follow- 
ing in her own car. She pulled along 
side, learned of the trouble and there- 
upon sped on ahead and warned people 
at crossings of the approaching run- 
away. Some accounts of this incident 
said that the truck was running wild at 
80 miles an hour. 


This was a very dramatic story: the 
tension must have been terrific. The re- 
action was not in the least minimized 
by reason of a fortunate ending. It was 
fairly early Sunday morning and there 
were few people on the street. The 
truck was stopped by a steep upgrade 
at the other end of town. 


As an editor, I questioned whether 
even a heavily loaded truck on a mod- 
erate grade can develop 80 miles an 
hour, without power and under gravity 
momentum alone. I questioned whether, 
if the truck did develop a speed of 80 
miles an hour, that a woman in a pas- 
senger car could pass this truck in suf- 
ficient time to arrive at crossings to 
warn people of the impending danger. 

The point I am trying to make is 
this: we cannot stretch the reader’s 
credulity to the snapping point. If the 
reader does not believe one single state- 
men, the whole force of the story is 


lost. There is no reader so insensitive 
as to fail to respond to excitement of a 
runaway truck and the woman racing 
to save lives. That’s really all we need 
to do. The story tells itself without the 
superfluous detail of miles-per-hour, a 
point which both drivers were probably 
too preoccupied to note. 

So in our mania for specific detail, 
we lapse into what we may admit is 
over-emphasis. It is what I think the 
reader calls sensationalism. 

Another of our word tools is the 
phrase “invasion of privacy.” No one 
of us believes that privacy should be in- 
vaded but good taste defies definition 
and each of us steers according to the 
best light he can get. 

But I believe nevertheless there is a 
criterion that can be developed right out 
of the theory of our business and it 
hasn’t anything to do with taste. It is 
obviously the aim of our techniques, 


whether by word or picture, to put the 
reader on the scene of the event. If we 
do that, we have succeeded. 


In the presence of people whose faces 
are emotionally distorted, particularly 
by grief, any person of sensitivity feels 
that he would rather be somewhere 
else. The feeling is: “Here at this mo- 
ment I do not belong.” I recall a recent 
picture of the bereaved parents at the 
funeral of three murdered boys. As a 
citizen I would not like to have stood 
where the photographer had to stand to 
take the picture. Don’t misunderstand 
me; the photographer did his job. The 
problem is for the editor but beyond 
him is the reader mind into which we 
are trying to look. 

When the reader buys his paper he 
does not expect or want to get the feel- 
ing: “Here at this moment I do not be- 
long.” He is made to feel like an in- 
truder. Throughout the paper we give 
him the experience of many emotions 
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but that one he does not want. We put 
the reader on the scene; but it was an 
embarrassing scene. He doesn’t pay his 
nickel to be embarrassed. 

Could the editor’s problem be sim- 
pler? 

At this particular point, I suppose, 
the reader’s definition of sensationalism 
and our professional definition come 
pretty close together. 


> THERE ARE TIMES WHEN IT IS OUR 
function to warn people of impending 
danger. In New England we have been 
visited in recent years by a series of 
tropical hurricanes. Nobody knows 
why, after more than 300 years of dif- 
ficult, changeable, often dour climate, 
we are now to be afflicted with these 
tropical visitations, but it looks as 
though we are going to have to learn 
to live with them. Each seems to have a 
different aspect—tidal wave, flood, de- 
structive winds, torrential rain—or any 
combination of these. You never know 
what to expect. The only certainty is 
that with the very first sign of a dis- 
turbance in the West Indies, the news- 
papers in our part of the country begin 
to reach for the block type. The head- 
lines usually say that the storm is head- 
ed for ————. You fill in the blank 
with the name of your town. There is 
no meteorological support for any such 
prediction because the fact is nobody 
knows where a hurricane is headed. 
This capriciousness is the only justifi- 
cation for calling hurricanes by wom- 
en’s names. 

More of these storms have missed us 
than have hit us but the streamer-line 
threats continue in any event. The false 
warnings have been costly. I spent a 
few days on Cape Cod in September 
and found myself in the most hostile 
anti-newspaper territory imaginable. A 
woman who had a few cottages for 
rent, one of which I occupied, said that 
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in a single afternoon she received can- 
cellations of $1,100 worth of business 
because of a hurricane scare that didn’t 
materialize. The sun never ceased to 
shine. She complained also that the po- 
lio scare proved very damaging to the 
resort business, which represents practi- 
cally the whole Cape Cod economy. 

Do not imagine for a moment that I 
put business and material considerations 
above lives and health. As far as busi- 
ness is concerned the loss was probably 
greater than that actually done by some 
storms in the past. As to health, we 
have the statements of school and 
health authorities that the seashore 
might be a better place to avoid conta- 
gion than a crowded city. 

I ask merely accuracy. 


Newspapers referred to that polio 
visitation as epidemic. That is an exact 
term and the degree is based upon inci- 
dence in ratio to population. Incidence, 
based on the sparse year-round popula- 


tion of Cape Cod, was high. But at that 
time the population of the Cape had 
been increased by more than 300,000 
summer residents and on that basis, po- 
lio incidence was below normal. It is a 


matter of simple arithmetic which 
should not tax any mind in the city 
room. 

Reverting to the hurricanes, there 
are also exact terms applying to their 
approach. These terms are “advisory,” 
“alert” and “warning.” The distinctions 
are seldom or never made clear. I feel 
that it is a newspaper obligation to do 
so. Here we have failure to do what is 
necessary marring the performance— 
sensationalism by omission. 


It is no part of our function to scare 
people. The difference is the long 
stretch between yelling fire in a crowd- 
ed theater and soberly announcing from 
the stage that a calm walk to the exits 
will see everybody to safety. 
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The eagerness that characterizes our 
approach to the news causes some of 
our problems. The combination of this 
zealous tension and our preoccupation 
with deadlines has created for us the 
illusion that a news story exists in an 
instantaneous point of time. It didn’t 
happen at 10:17 this morning, even 
though that might have been the exact 
minute when an explosion occurred, or 
when two cars were in collision or 
when the president made an appoint- 
ment. The explosion was the conse- 
quence of a series of events involving 
possibly negligence, lack of supervision, 
or even criminal intent. Lack of proper 
supervision may have been coming on 
for months; negligence could have been 
born at a drinking bout the night be- 
fore; malice may have had its begin- 
nings with a few drops of poison spilled 
somewhere in the endless stream of hu- 
man relations. 


The automobile accident occurred 
not at 10:17 but possibly at a point of 
mechanical exhaustion which begins the 
day the car starts to move; or it is due 
to eyesight which began to fail a dec- 
ade before. 


The presidential appointment prob- 
ably was weeks in the making. 


Perhaps all these things are not per- 
tinent but they all had their origins be- 
fore 10:17. And when do we get the 
whole story? We are often too impa- 
tient about that also. Shall we, for in- 
stance, ask the federal investigator ar- 
riving at the scene of a plane crash 
what happened? He doesn’t know. He 
is there to find out but the answer may 
come up in a chemistry laboratory 
months later. He has all the time he 
needs to do his job well; there is no 
deadline for him. Asking him on the 
spot what happened is a foolish ques- 
tion. If you want me to suggest a better 
one I would say to the investigator: 


“Have you any ideas?” It is possible 
for him to answer that one; he might 
even do it. I know a reporter who got a 
newsworthy reply to that very question. 

The chances are, though, that 10:17 
will roll around a good many times be- 
fore the complete story of a plane 
crash is told. The consequences of an 
event are not spent when the investiga- 
tor reports, when the last explosion vic- 
tim is discharged from the hospital or 
when the insurance claim is settled. 
When the presidential appointee takes 
office and calls for his secretary he has, 
of course, just begun to make news. 

It is of ourselves we should ask the 
question: “And then what happened?” 


Y> THE NEED FOR A FOLLOW-UP CRIES 
out of every story. We drop the story 
too soon. I well remember long ago the 
5-line filler to the effect that in the Cin- 
cinnati zoo a python was taken ill after 
swallowing an Army blanket. There 
was no story in the paper the next day; 
you don’t follow up a filler. The tele- 
phone began to ring and letters began 
to arrive asking us what happened to 
the python—and well they might ask. 

Then there was that other filler which 
declared: In Burma either husband or 
wife may have a divorce for the asking. 

About a week later we received a 
pencil-scrawled postal card from a near 
illiterate, as the spelling and grammar 
proved. He wanted to know where 
Burma was, whether one got there by 
rail or steamship and how much the 
fare was. 

By follow-up I don’t mean the fresh- 
ening-up routine of the conventional re- 
write. The doctrine is that you must 
find a different beginning than that used 
by the paper from which you clipped 
the story; turn it completely around 
and so befuddle the reader that he will 
think two different events are being re- 
ported. 
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The Hartford Courant in reporting a 
speech of its editor, Herbert Brucker, 
based the lead on his statement that the 
most significant thing about the Geneva 
conference was “that it happened at 
all.” 

Our reporters on the Hartford Times 
know all the rewrite conventions. One 
of them dutifully studied this item and 
presently produced this lead: “The 
smiles of Geneva are better than the 
frowns of the cold war.” When he got 
to the end, he triumphantly wrote as a 
final sentence that the most significant 
thing about the Geneva conference, in 
Mr. Brucker’s opinion, was “that it 
happened at all.” 

The most significant thing about that 
rewrite was that the Courant’s lead got 
in our paper at all. 

One of the most damaging and con- 
fusing practices of the wire services has 
been the new lead habit. Rarely does 
the lead on an important story stand 


through the day, even though the best 
possible lead was written in the first 
place. More likely five or six leads will 
be sent. 


To paraphrase Gertrude Stein’s pen- 
sive reflection upon the rose: A story 
is a story is a story. 

Our petty professional distinctions 
are lost upon the reading public, 

Man’s dammed up experience over 
seven or eight millenia has produced a 
great reservoir of knowledge—not a 
static pool, by any means, but an over- 
flowing one, inert fact and yeasty, dy- 
namic fact, but all of it generating 
power through the force of its over- 
flow. 

The newsman has taken his post at 
the spillway of events. He is frequently 
so fascinated by the rush of the hap- 
penings that he sometimes is forgetful 
of the vast reservoir of impounded 
knowledge. Once it was news—living 


discoveries which now have only his- 
torical usefulness, axioms of science 
and philosophical precept, canons of 
artistic beauty and a sea of pragmatic 
data on the behavior of man, some part 
of whose record deserves the name 
achievement. It’s a heady job. 

If you will permit me to change the 
figure of speech, I sometimes think we 
lightly run our fingers over the surface 
of events just for the feel of them, for 
the sensation, if you will. And perhaps 
that’s what the reader means when he 
talks of sensationalism. 

If our fault is that we are too con- 
stantly straining for effect, let me re- 
mind you how trying it can be to spend 
any length of time in company with a 
person who is striving to register with 
us, whether trying to make a good im- 
pression or a bad one. There is an ele- 
ment of artificiality, a forced attitude, 
an irritation which makes us want to 
say to such a person, “Be yourself.” 

Can the newspaper afford to be that 
kind of visitor? Are we going to strain 
our way into the home circle? Are we 
going to twist and attitudinize in order 
to be liked? That is to make the news- 
paper a trying visitor. 

Perhaps all this sounds hypercritical 
but it has merely been my purpose to 
re-examine the phenomenal success of 
the modern American press. It is a high 
testimonial to the solidity of that suc- 
cess that we can afford to be so meticu- 
lous in probing our shortcomings. 

The measure of the artist is to be 
found in his capacity for self-criticism. 
He is never entirely satisfied even with 
his best performances. When there is 
nothing more beyond his ultimate effort 
he has ceased to grow. 

And I have fallen short of my inten- 
tion if I have not manifested my belief 
that journalism is an art and its practi- 
tioners artists. 











Henry J. Taylor's Radio 
Talks: A Content Analysis 


BY DAVID W. 


SHEPARD* 


An experiment in content analysis of the 1945-50 radio ad- 
dresses of Henry J. Taylor for General Motors shows that Taylor 
discusses controversial current issues in a manner largely favor- 
able toward Republican and conservative policies, and relies 
upon unsupported assertions rather than upon factual proof. 





THIS STUDY ATTEMPTS TO ESTIMATE 
the utility of content analysis as an aid 
to criticism of contemporary rhetoric. 
Studies in content analysis indicate that 
this method, through concentration on 
a speaker’s subject matter, on his posi- 
tion on this subject matter, and on his 
supporting material, produces a rather 
precise description of what a speaker 
says. This is not intended as a substi- 
tute for the traditional approaches with 
their attention to biographical and his- 
torical detail, yet with contemporary 
rhetoric the traditional approaches are 
hazardous for all the data are not avail- 
able. However, contemporary rhetoric 
furnishes what is frequently lacking in 
historical studies: the texts of a large 
sample of the speeches. 

The radio addresses of Henry J. Tay- 
lor’ constitute the contemporary rhet- 


*The author is an assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at Ball State Teachers Col ege, Muncie, In- 
diana. He received his Ph.D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1953. This article is based 
on his doctoral dissertation, which was directed 
by Dr. William S. Howell, professor of speech 
and chairman of the department. 

1Henry J. Taylor began his broadcast series, 
Your Land and Mine, for General Motors in 
December 1945. He broadcast twice weekly over 
Mutual. In January 1949 Taylor changed to ABC 
and broadcast once weekly. He has _ since 
changed to NBC. These broadcasts are reprinted 


oric for this study. General Motors 
sponsors Taylor and distributes his re- 
printed broadcasts. For this experiment, 
121 broadcasts were sampled by rota- 
tion from the 416 broadcasts Taylor 
delivered from December 1945 through 
December 1950. 


DEFINITIONS AND HYPOTHESES 


Berelson defines content analysis as 
“A research technique for the objective, 
systematic, and quantitative description 
of the manifest content of communica- 
tions.”? Content analysis is the count- 
ing of key words, phrases or themes as 
these occur as the subjects of assertions. 
The subjects and assertions are counted 
in carefully defined units, such as 


by General Motors and are distributed to com- 
pany and public libraries, to schools and to pri- 
vate individuals. 

According to Who’s Who in America, Taylor 
served as a war correspondent for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance and the Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Syndicate during World War 
II. He is also the author of several books and 
he is a frequent contributor to current periodi- 
cals. 

Taylor was born Sept. 2, 1902. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Virginia with a ma- 
jor in economics in 1924. According to the Gen- 
eral Motors biography, Taylor retired, after two 
successful business ventures, to devote his time 
to “economic and political investigations and to 
writing and traveling.” 

2 Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Com- 
munication Research (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1952), p. 18. 
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statement,® single sentence, three sen- 
tence, paragraph or article units.* The 
necessity for classifying the context is 
evident. A radio commentator may 
mention the word communism a hun- 
dred times in a hundred broadcasts, yet 
this is meaningless until we discover 
something of the nature of his asser- 
tions about communism: Is he in favor 
of it? Against it? Or neutral? 

The content analysis begins, quite 
honestly, with the analyst’s subjective 
impressions of the content, with what 
he expects to find. What were the ana- 
lyst’s subjective impressions of Taylor’s 
broadcasts? Taylor seemed to discuss 
current, controversial issues in a man- 
ner favorable to Republican and con- 
servative policies and in a manner un- 
favorable to Democratic and liberal 
policies; the assertions seemed to con- 
tain a large number of judgments and 
to be largely unsupported. 


RELIABILITY 


Can these issues which attracted the 
analyst’s attention be so defined that 
they can be counted by others? Can 
others agree on the classifications of the 
assertions? Is the analyst objective and 
systematic or is he counting what he 
alone sees in the content? It is this 
agreement among independent coders 
that establishes the reliability of the 
analysis. The problem is: How much 
agreement indicates reliability? How 
many coders are needed to establish 
reliability? 

An early study by Kaplan and Gold- 
sen describes reliability as unanimous, 
majority or plurality agreement.® A re- 

%Joseph T. Clapper and Charles Y. Glock, 
“Trial by Newspaper,” Scientific American, 180: 
16-21 (February 1949). 

*Allen Grey, David Kaplan and Harold D. 
Lasswell, “Four Ways of Coding Editorial Con- 
tent,” in Lasswell, Language of Politics (New 
York: George Stewart, Inc., 1949), pp. 113-26. 

5 Abraham Kaplan and Joseph Goldsen, “The 


Reliability of Content Analysis Categories,” in 
Language of Politics, pp. 83-112. 


cent study by Lasswell defines reliabil- 
ity as extent of agreement, and scores 
which indicate 70% to 80% agreement 
among independent coders are accepted 
as “adequate” reliability. There seem 
to be no rigid requirements for the 
number of coders for the reliability 
tests. Lasswell used three in the Hoover 
Institute Studies.*? It was decided for 
this venture that the extent of agree- 
ment among two independent coders 
and the analyst should serve as the in- 
dex of reliability. 

The reliability scores are expressed 
in raw percentages, for these are the 
index to what the analyst wanted to 
know: Did others agree with him or 
did they not? Further, it was felt un- 
necessary to apply complex formulae to 
the broadcast sample, for all 416 broad- 
casts were available. However, the 194 
sampled paragraphs for the reliability 
tests were subjected to a split-halves 
check. 

After a series of preliminary relia- 
bility tests, the list of issues was refined, 
the categories were redefined and the 
instructions to the coders were revised. 
Three groups of coders then coded the 
sampled paragraphs. Group | consisted 
ot two professors in public address, 
while groups 2 and 3 consisted of grad- 
uate students in public address. The 
list of issues is in Table 6. The instruc- 
tions for the coders, less the definitions 
and examples, were: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CODERS 


1. Designate by number the appro- 
priate symbol or issue if it occurs one 
or more times in a paragraph as the 
subject of an assertion. 

2. Classify the assertion as (1) fa- 
vorable, (2) neutral, or (3) unfavor- 
able toward its subject. 

3. Classify the assertions as (A) fac- 


* Harold D. Lasswell, Daniel Lerner and Ithiel 
de Sola Pool, The Comparative Study of Sym- 
bols (Stanford University, 1952), p. 62. 

1 [bid., p. 62. 
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tual or (B) nonfactual. A factual asser- 
tion is confined to a statement of verifi- 
able circumstance, free of interpretation 
and judgment. A nonfactual assertion 
contains interpretation and judgment 
with or without the factual base. 

4. Classify the support material in 
the assertion as (1) statistics, (2) ex- 
amples and comparisons, (3) analogies 
and figurative language, (4) testimony, 
or (5) none. Statistics are defined as 
precise numerical evidence. Examples 
and comparisons leading to a statistical 
argument will be classified as statistics. 


The results of the final reliability 
tests are presented in Tables 1-5 in the 
form of percentages of agreement 
among the coders. “Extent” refers to 
the percentage of items receiving unani- 
mous or two-thirds classification of the 
coders. “Analyst” refers to the percent- 
age of items classified the same by the 
analyst and at least one other coder. 
These results are subject to speculation; 
however, the import | hing is that the 
extent of agreemen within the 70— 
80% range mentio:... |» Lasswell. 


THE ANALYSIS 


The results of the analysis are pre- 
sented in tables in the order in which 
they bear on the hypotheses. 

A. Taylor deals largely with current, 
controversial issues. 

The tables lend some precision to the 
rather loose hypothesis that Taylor 
deals “largely” with current controver- 
sial issues: Table 6 shows that 42% of 
the assertions are devoted to explicitly 
stated current issues; 49% are devoted 
to ambiguous or excluded issues; 8% 
are devoted to the praise and blame of 
America. The ambiguous and excluded 
issues include such subjects as young 
people, old people, middle-aged people, 
wise men, foolish men, thrift, time, 
wisdom and so on. 


B. Taylor discusses these current is- 
sues in a manner largely favorable to- 








TABLE | 
Issue Designation 
Group | y 3 J 
eee 70 bb 53 
are 88 82 78 
ET 89 89 88 





TABLE 2 


Classification of Assertions as Favor- 
able, Neutral, or Unfavorable 








Group I 2 3 
URAREMOUS 2.2.05. 72 68 66 
I ccwaaseecuns 89 88 89 
TE ison gowns 96 92 92 





TABLE 3 


Classification of Assertion as Factual 
or Nonfactual 








Group 1 2 3 
a een 82 81 78 
i RE EERE ES 95 94 93 


BEE veascaseiasinns 94 97 95 





TABLE 4 
Classification of Forms of Support 





Group I 2 3 





ee ee eee 63 58 58 
DE paisicxcserecwnss 83 82 85 
"a ag Eee 87 89 89 





TABLE 5 


The First 97 Paragraphs vs. the Last 
97 Paragraphs 








Unanimous’ Extent 
Issue designation 75/64 88/87 
Favorable-unfavorable 75/68 91/87 
Factual-nonfactual 82/83 93/96 
Forms of support 63/65 85/82 
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TABLE 6 


The Frequency of Occurrence of 


the Issues 








Ambiguous and excluded 
subjects 

Nonspecific praise and blame 
of America 

Taxation and cost of domestic 


and business 
United States foreign policy 
Russia 
Living American public figures 
Economic conditions 
Labor 


Loyalty measures 

Education 

Federal domestic legislation. . 

Socialism in foreign nations. . 

Congress 

The United States as a 
Republic 

Socialism, not located 

Flying saucers 

Tito and Yugoslavia 

The United States as a 
Democracy 

American history 

Pension plans 

The United Nations 

Asserted socialist trends in 
America 

Hoover Commission 

Taft-Hartley Law 


6 
2 
6 
a | 
1 
ol 
7 
6 
6 
6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
l 


BREE 





ward Republican and conservative poli- 
cies and in a manner unfavorable to- 
ward Democratic and liberal policies. 

The subjective “largely” becomes 
somewhat more precise: Tables 7 and 
8 show that 90% of Taylor’s asser- 
tions about Republican and conservative 
policies are favorable, while 88% of 
his assertions about liberal policies and 
policies of the Democratic administra- 
tion are unfavorable. The Republican 
and conservative policies include Indus- 
try, the United States as a Republic, 
the Tax Reduction Bill of 1948, the 
Hoover Commission, the Taft-Hartley 
Law, and public figures such as Taft, 
Eisenhower and MacArthur. Demo- 
cratic and liberal policies include the 
United States as a Democracy, Federal 
Taxation and Cost of Domestic Gov- 
ernment, Foreign Policy, Loyalty 
Measures, the United Nations, Labor, 
and Pension Plans, as well as such pub- 
lic figures as Truman, John L. Lewis, 
Hiss, Service, Acheson and Marshall. 

C. Taylor’s assertions contain a high 
percentage of judgment and interpre- 
tation. 

The percentages of factual and non- 
factual assertions — those containing 


TABLE 7 
Assertions about Republican and Conservative Policies 





Favorable Neutral 


Unfavorable Total 





Factual 
Nonfactual 


42 (8%) 
410 (82%) 
452 (90.7%) 


14 (3%) 
18 (3.6%) 
32 (6.4%) 


1 (.2%) 57 (11.4%) 
13 (2.6%) 441 (88.5%) 
14 (2.8%) 498 





TABLE 8 
Assertions about Democratic and Liberal Policies 





Favorable Neutral Unfavorable Total 





2 (.2%) 
41 (3.1%) 
43 (3.3%) 


59 (4.5%) 
49 (3.8%) 
108 (8.3%) 


83 (6.4%) 144 (11.1%) 
1,052 (81.8%) 1,142 (88.8%) 
1,135 (88.2%) 1,286 
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TABLE 9 
General Totals for All Assertions 
Favorable Neutral Unfavorable Total 
ae 143 (2%) 338 (S%) 185 (2.8%) 666 (10%) 
Nonfactual ........ 2,396 (36.6%) 425 (6.5%) 3,051 (49%) 5,872 (90%) 
) eee reree” 2,539 (38.8%) 763 (11.6%) 3,236 (49.4%) 6,538 





judgment and interpretation — are in 
Tables 7 and 8. Table 9, a summary for 
all assertions, shows that 90% of Tay- 
lor’s assertions contain interpretation 
and judgment, while 10% do not. It 
must be emphasized that these classifi- 
cations are neither favorable nor un- 
favorable judgments about Taylor’s 
assertions. 

D. Taylor relies on unsupported as- 
sertions. 


Table 10 presents evidence that Tay- 
lor relies on unsupported assertions. 
These summaries also show the extent 
and variety of Taylor’s support materi- 
al. The statistics, the comparisons and 
examples, and the testimony may be 


considered as logical proof. As might 
be expected, there is a higher percen- 
tage of this logical proof in the factual 
assertions than there is in the non- 
factual assertions. In the summary for 
all assertions, the factual assertions con- 
tain 43% unsupported assertions while 
the nonfactual assertions contain 78% 
unsupported assertions. 

The tables for the forms of support 
are cumbersome however, because of 
the differences in the frequency of 
occurrence of the forms of support. 
Tables 11 and 12 have been included 
to show differences in forms of support 
in assertions made about Republican 
and Conservative policies and about 
Democratic and Liberal policies. 








TABLE 10 
Forms of Support for All Assertions 
Favorable Neutral Unfavorable Total 

FACTUAL 
I a wictinsisaeis 44 (30%) 89 (25.6%) 77 (40%) 210 (30.6%) 
Examples and 

comparisons ..... 23 (15.8%) 19 (5.4%) 23 (12%) 65 (9.4%) 
Analogies and figura- 

tive language .... a 3 (8%) 2 (.1%) 5 (.7%) 
Testimony ........ 25 (17.2%) 41 (11.8%) 43 (22.2%) 109 (15.8%) 
a er errr rT Ty 53 (36.5%) 195 (56.1%) 49 (25.3%) 297 (43.2%) 

WD tiiens td 145 (99.5%) 347 (99.7%) 194 (99.5%) 686 (99.7%) 

NONFACTUAL 
Statisthes 2. cece sees 45 (1.8%) 5 (1.1%) 123 (4%) 173 (2.9%) 
Examples and 

comparisons 164 (6.7%) 33 (7.6%) 286 (9.3%) 483 (8.1%) 
Analogies and 

See 126 (6.1%) 8 (1.8%) 235 (7.6%) 369 (6.2%) 
Testimony ........ 117 (4.7%) 15 (3.4%) 145 (4.7%) 277 (4.6%) 
a ee 1,986 (81.4%) 369 (85.8%) 2,284 (74.3%) 4,639 (78%) 

WOO  .cccvens 2,438 (99.7%) 430 (99.7%) 3,073 (99.9%) 5,941 (99.8%) 
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TABLE 11 


Forms of Support in Assertions about Republican and Conservative Policies 





Favorable 


Neutral 


Unfavorable Total 





FACTUAL 
Statistics 
Examples and 
comparisons 
Analogies and 
fig. lang. 
Testimony 


22 (50%) 1 


(9%) 


(4.5%) 
(36.3% ) 
(99.8% ) 


NONFACTUAL 
Statistics 
Examples and 
comparisons 
Analogies and 
Be on cccces 
Testimony 


(5.8% ) 
(6.3% ) 


(2.1%) 
(4.8% ) 
(81.3% ) 
(100.3% ) 


(6.6% ) 23 (38.3%) 


5 (8.3%) 
(26.6% ) 


(66.6% ) 
(99.8% ) 


(10% ) 
(43.3% ) 
(100% ) 


(5.4%) 


(5.8% ) 


1 (7.6%) 
12 (92.3%) 
13 (99.9% ) 


(2%) 
(5.8%) 
(80.8% ) 
(99.8% ) 


(27.7% ) 
(72.2% ) 
(99.9% ) 


26 
360 
445 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ANALYSIS 


Content analysis permits an objective 
and precise description of speech con- 
tent. The analysis counts what is explic- 
itly on the page, and in a large body of 
material there is much that is explicit. 
The obscure and ambiguous are classi- 
fied as such, and the relation of the ob- 
scure to the explicit is significant. The 
significance of the description of the 
explicit assertions is increased in the 
light of the systematic sampling of the 
1945-50 broadcasts. It is improbable 
that Taylor defended contrary theses 
within this five-year period. Further, 
the reliability tests indicate the probable 
error of the analyst, and this is not 
present in the more traditional analyses. 
Yet content analysis can furnish infor- 
mation included in the more orthodox 
rhetorical criticism: the speaker’s sub- 
ject matter, his position on that subject 
matter and the extent and variety of 
his evidence. 

The data on the explicit subject mat- 
ter permit speculation on questions 


which may serve as bases for judgments 
of excellence: Does the speaker claim 
reason where his information is inade- 
quate? Does the speaker mix explana- 
tion with description? Does the speaker 
exercise unreasonable selection where 
complete presentation is impossible? 
What are the speaker’s ends?* 


Does Taylor claim reason where his 
information is itadequate? The an- 
nouncer’s introductions in the reprinted 
broadcasts assert that Henry J. Taylor 
“tells the truth . . . brings the facts.” 
Twenty-eight of the sampled broadcasts 
contain 34 passages commending the 
“simple truth, the simple facts.” 


Respect for the facts is essential in 
order to use the sound approach to life’s 
problems and the nation’s problems. . . 
For truth is the rock upon which any 
good judgment must stand.® 


In view of the favorable and unfav- 


8 Winston L. Brembeck and William S. Howell, 
Persuasion (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952), pp. 455-63. 

*Henry J. Taylor, Broadcast 91, p. 9. 
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orable nonfactual assertions, and es- 
pecially of the number of unsupported 
assertions in ihese broadcasts, one 
might conclude that Taylor substitutes 
claims to authority and reason where 
evidence might work as well if not 
better. 


Does Taylor mix explanation with 
description? Here description is defined 
as what happened, while explanation is 
defined as why it happened that way. 
This is pertinent when a speaker claims 
he presents nothing but the simple facts 
and simple truth—statements of veri- 
fiable circumstance, free of interpreta- 
tion and judgment. The factual-nonfac- 
tual categories and the favorable-un- 
favorable categories, as well as the 
form-of-support categories, indicate that 
Taylor mixes explanation with descrip- 
tion, otherwise there might be a higher 
proportion of factual-neutral-supported 
assertions. Examples of this mixture are 
illustrated in Taylor’s assertions that: 


The method for bringing about social- 


ism in our country is to increase taxes 
10 


For years our own government held 
an umbrella over the communists—- 
molly-coddling them . . .17 

Then we would understand how this 
deep and throbbing strength is threat- 
ened by general controls—to the delight 
of our enemies—who wish to see us 
panicked into socialism.1? 


Does Taylor exceed the bounds of 
reasonable selection where complete 
presentation is impossible? Taylor’s po- 
sition—90% in favor of Republican 
and conservative policies, 88% opposed 
to Democratic and liberal policies— 
suggests that Taylor presents the favor- 
able “facts” for one set of issues and 
the unfavorable “facts” for the other 
set of issues. This question seems par- 
ticularly pertinent where Taylor’s alle- 
gations about communist infiltration 
and subversion in government, labor 
unions and schools are concerned. 


% Broadcast 326, p. 9. 
"™ Broadcast 334, p. 10. 
% Broadcast 405, p. 14. 


TABLE 12 


Forms of Support in Assertions about Democratic and Liberal Policies 





Favorable 


Neutral 


Unfavorable Total 





FACTUAL 

Statistics 

Examples and 
comparisons 

Analogies and 
Pere 

Testimony (50% ) 

(50% ) 

(100% ) 


NONFACTUAL 
Statistics 
Examples and 
comparisons 
Analogies and 
fig. lang. 
Testimony 


(9.7% ) 
(7.3%) 
(5%) 


(78% ) 
(100% ) 


(77%) 50 (58.8%) 97 (65.5% ) 


(1.6% ) 14 (16.5%) 15 (10.1%) 
(1.6% ) 1 
(8.2% ) (8% ) 13 
(11.4%) (16.5% ) 22 
(99.8% ) (99.8% ) 


(.6%) 
(8.7% ) 
(14.8% ) 
(99.7% ) 


(2%) (7.5%) (7.3%) 


(4% ) (8.1% ) (7.9% ) 
(2%) 
(2%) 
(89.7% ) 


(99.7% ) 


(7.3%) 
3 (4.9%) 
(71.9%) 
(99.7% ) 


(6.8% ) 
(4.8% ) 
(72.9% ) 
(99.7% ) 
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Do the data indicate the ends of 
Taylor's broadcasts? The high percent- 
age of favorable and unfavorable non- 
factual assertions indicates that Tay- 
lor’s broadcasts have persuasive intent. 
This is aside from the common-sense 
assumption that a newscaster does not 
broadcast for his own edification. Evi- 
dently one of Taylor’s ends during the 
1945-50 period was to establish favor 
for Republican policies and disfavor 
for policies of the Democratic Admin- 
istration. Taylor’s assertions about 
taxes, business, government and the 
isms are so couched as to invite out- 
right acceptance or rejection rather 
than reflection and judgment. For ex- 
amples of this we might examine a ran- 
dom assortment of Taylor’s assertions 
about taxes: 


For example, prescribing more taxes 
as medicine for our welfare today is like 
prescribing poison gas to a population 
already gasping for breath.'% 

I think our politicians might well re- 
member that, while it’s true that people 
don’t shoot Santa Claus, they finally did 
plug Jesse James. I hope our politicians 
right now will be very careful not to 
slap more taxes on the U. S. A. I'd go 
back and read what finally happened to 
Jesse James.14 

Taxes are to some politicians what 
hay is to a horse. Many have been mak- 
ing so much political hay by their spend- 
ing and corruption that they have com- 
pletely lost their heads.15 


8 Broadcast 313, p. 6. 


The judgment of excellence on Tay- 
lor’s broadcasts depends upon a thor- 
ough and searching comparison be- 
tween what Taylor says he does and 
what he does. 


There are other observations on Tay- 
lor’s broadcasts. His praise of America 
and his assertions about economic con- 
ditions and American industry indicate 
that Taylor has faith in the past: Faith 
in “sound American principles.” He 
expresses confidence in the future if we 
return to these principles, for such a 
return will insure an extension of the 
material advantages which we now en- 
joy, thanks to American business enter- 
prise. Taylor is dissatisfied with the 
present because we have been deceived 
by politicians who are leading us down 
the road to socialism. The politicians in 
these broadcasts have a hint of the 
scape-goat about them. 


In summary, content analysis can 
make a significant contribution to the 
criticism of contemporary rhetoric. A 
reliable analysis furnishes objective 
data for the analyst’s conclusions. The 
reliability tests indicate that the critic 
has not exceeded the bounds of reason- 
able selection in compiling his data. 
The analyst’s judgments need not find 
their source solely in his subjective im- 
pressions and political preferences. 


44 Broadcast 320, p. 10. 
% Broadcast 317, p. 4. 





“Bernard DeVoto’s passion above all was for the moral dimension of 
America. He was a fanatic for the tradition of individual freedom. ‘When 
an American says that he loves his country,’ wrote DeVoto’s friend Adlai 
Stevenson, ‘he means not only that he loves the New England hills, the 
prairies glistening in the sun, the wide and rising plains, the great moun- 
tains, and the sea. He means that he loves an inner air, an inner light in 
which freedom lives and in which a man can draw the breath of self- 
respect.’ Because Bernard DeVoto loved freedom, he hated the smellers 
and the snoopers, the witch-hunters and the book-burners, the censors and 
the investigators."—ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER Jr. in the New Republic. 











The Profession of War 
Correspondence 
BY JOSEPH J. 


MATHEWS 


Despite a tendency for the correspondent to lose his identity in 
the vast and complex machinery for covering modern warfare, 
he is still ultimately responsible for the quality and honesty of 
the news. Dr. Mathews, professor of history at Emory Univer- 
sity, is now abroad on a Fulbright Fellowship. 





Vi? STRICTLY SPEAKING, THE REPORTING 
of wars is not and, save for a brief pe- 
riod in the late 19th century, never has 
been a profession. The vast majority of 
journalists who have worn the title of 
war correspondent have acquired it in 
one or perhaps two wars. Even during 
the days when a few correspondents 
made war reporting their life’s work, 
their monopoly was assured only in the 
small, imperialistic wars. In the larger 
conflicts of the time, they were joined 
by a flood of reporters who could lay 
small claim to professional status. 


In spite of these limiting facts, war 
corresponding has distinctive character- 
istics that warrant looking at it as a 
separate vocation. Some features of the 
work are peculiar to it; in virtually 
every sizeable war during the past cen- 
tury there have been experienced re- 
porters to provide a degree of continu- 
ity; and, what is more important, there 
has been a conscious effort to define 
aims, to clarify the status of those en- 
gaged in the work and to determine 
what their qualification ought to be. 


The persistence of the concept of a 
distinct profession and the reality of 
reportorial groups made up overwhelm- 
ingly of amateurs have been two of the 


most important influences in shaping 
the character of war reporting. The 
ideal correspondent was for a time 
thought of as a man of military experi- 
ence who possessed first-hand knowl- 
edge of the technical aspects of war- 
fare. In the European wars of the 1860s 
and °70s, military men were at a pre- 
mium for war reporting assignments. 
The London Times eagerly sought out 
officers who had retired or who could 
obtain leave for writing duties; in the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 it was 
represented by a succession of three 
British officers and throughout by an 
ex-American army Officer.t In the 
Balkan War of 1912, two of the three 
German correspondents and two of the 
four French journalists with the Bul- 
garians were army officers.” 


But while the idea did not die easily, 
professional military men never threat- 
ened seriously to dominate the calling. 
Either they were not available in suffi- 
cient numbers or they did not have the 
literary talents. It was also true that 
newsmen tended to regard with skepti- 


1F. V. Greene, Sketches of Army Life in Rus- 
sia (New York, 1881), p. 164. 

? William Maxwell, “The War Correspondent 
in Sunshine and Eclipse,” Nineteenth Century and 
After, LXXIII (March, 1913), 610, 613. 
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cism the claim that military science was 
intelligible only to the military mind. 
Even during the period when a com- 
plete picture of a battle was considered 
the proper goal of the field correspon- 
dent, the reporter evinced little reti- 
cence over his lack of technical knowl- 
edge. 

Far more influential than militarists 
turned reporters were the correspon- 
dents who based their claims to special- 
ized military knowledge on their own 
reporting experiences. Writing in 1880, 
Charles Kinglake could refer to this 
group as a highly select profession, one 
which possessed its own rigid code of 
ethics and demanded of its members 
unusual qualifications: * 


The bold, skilled, sagacious envoy 
whom the conductors of our modern 
newspapers despatch to the seat of war 
is a member of what now has become 
an interesting, chivalrous profession, 
with not only its recognized duties, but 
also a code of honour implying so much 
of the military spirit, that he who 
chooses to follow this venturesome call- 
ing is accustomed to hold himself in 
readiness for instant, unquestioning obe- 
dience when ordered off at short notice 
to meet toil, privation, and danger in 
any part of the world. 


For approximately three decades, 
from 1870 to 1900, this tightly knit, 
largely British, truly professional group 
of correspondents monopolized the re- 
porting of the little wars and placed a 
stamp on the public concept of war re- 
porting that was to last long after they 
had gone. This was the Golden Age of 
war corresponding. Sir Philip Gibbs, 
perhaps the outstanding reporter of 
World War I, has described it as the 
age of chivalry and of opportunities for 
genuine adventure: + 


3A. W. Kinglake, The Invasion of the Crimea 
(8 vols.; London, 1880), VI, 231. 

* Frederick Villiers, Days of Glory. Sketch of 
Frederic Villiers. Introduction by Philip Gibbs 
(New York, 1920), p. vii. 


When Frederic Villiers began his ca- 
reer it was a different way of life. War 
was always terrible, but not so mechan- 
ical as this last war (World War I); 
and the correspondent was a more ro- 
mantic figure, more dependent on his 
own resources, initiative, daring, imagi- 
nation, and audacity. He suffered from 
hunger and thirst. He had to ride far to 
send his news to the paper and the 
world. He pitched his tent in strange 
places. By bribes and by threats he had 
to make his way among native peoples 
unsupported by British armies. His com- 
rades were also his rivals, each man a 
law unto himself and eager to steal a 
march and gain a world-wide “scoop.” 
It was a sporting life and a hard one. 
There was romance in it, and the hunt- 
ers instinct. It was the life of wander- 
ing men, true descendants of the trouba- 
dours and of such chroniclers as Sir 
John Froissart and Philip de Com- 
mines. 


V> ALTHOUGH THE ASCENDANCY OF THE 
British professional came to an end 
with the wars of the turn of the cen- 
tury, there continued to be numerous 
examples of men who plied the trade of 
war reporting over a considerable span 
of time and left their marks on it. 
Richard Harding Davis, leading expo- 
nent of the human-interest brand of 
war news, cast a longer shadow over 
war-time information than any other 
20th century reporter. At the outbreak 
of World War I there was available a 
small host of veteran correspondents, 
both European and American. Even 
when these men did not think of war 
reporting as their vocation, they found 
war assignments difficult to avoid. As 
Frederick Palmer once explained, the 
label of war correspondent had a way 
of clinging like the kiss of death: ° 


Many times I have retired as a war 
correspondent—in fact after every war. 
Wars kept happening and editors sent 
me to cover them and then grinned 
when I came back and said I was 


5 Editor & Publisher, Sept. 9, 1939, p. 8. 
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through. They knew I could not escape 
unless I dug a hole for myself on an 
island and left no address behind. 


It was said of John Bass, an Ameri- 
can contemporary of Palmer’s, that he 
never missed a war unless two were in 
progress simultaneously. During the 
1930s, there was once again a tendency 
to consider war correspondence the 
special province of a select group, this 
time the peripatetic foreign correspon- 
dents of the period. “A war correspon- 
dent,” declared an American newspa- 
perman in a book published in 1952, 
“is a foreign correspondent without a 
black homburg.” ® 


Although the foreign-correspondent- 
without-homburg definition has special 
implications that apply only to recent 
years, the idea that a war correspon- 
dent is simply a reporter with a differ- 
ent title has been applicable from the 
beginning. William Howard Russell 
never relished the title of war corre- 
spondent. In his own eyes he was sim- 
ply a special correspondent for whom 
fate chose the theater of war for the 
exercise of his duties. When his friends 
tried to award him the title of “Father 
of War Correspondents,” he joked 
about the intended compliment and re- 
ferred to himself as the “miserable par- 
ent of a luckless tribe.”? J. B. Atkins, 
Russell’s biographer, declared in 1911: 
“War correspondence is only the dra- 
matic branch of special correspondence 
and should satisfy the same tests.”® 
Virtually all of the great war correspon- 
dents and the vast majority of all war 
correspondents have been reporters by 
profession. Their ranks have been 


*F. Dickson Hartwell and Andrew A. Rooney, 
eds., Off the Record: The Best Stories of Foreign 
Correspondents. Introduction by Bob Considine 
(New York, 1952), p. xix. 

TJ. B. Atkins, Life of Sir William Howard 
Russell (2 vols.; New York, 1911), II, 297. 


8 Ibid., II, 372. 


swelled and their efforts sometimes en- 
riched by novelists, poets, military men 
and adventurers, but the force has been 
overwhelmingly one of work-a-day re- 
porters. 

The importance of this lies in the 
fact that for the past century or so the 
great bulk of available information on 
wars, through which public concepts 
have been formed, has been a typical 
newspaper product, reflecting consis- 
tently the strong points and the limita- 
tions, the freedom and the shackles of 
the press. Inevitably variations in the 
character of journalism have affected 
the war news, affected it as much per- 
haps as the evolution of warfare itself. 
Had war reporting become a more dis- 
tinct profession, or had it fallen largely 
into the hands of professional military 
men, the news itself would almost cer- 
tainly have been quite different. The 
British professionals of the late 19th 
century came very near a stereotyped 
pattern of war reporting. 

All of this does not necessarily mean 
that a peculiar image of warfare was 
imposed upon the public, for reporters, 
perhaps more than the members of any 
other craft, have been sensitive to pop- 
ular appetites, to the shifting currents 
of public feeling, and to the shades of 
taste in a given society or age. If the 
newspaper picture of warfare was at 
one time statistical, formal, stiff and 
unreal; at another glorious and roman- 
tic in a far-off setting; or still later a 
Gargantuan monster, horrible yet pos- 
sessing inescapable fascination, too 
complex to be comprehended save in 
small bits; then these facts reflect not 
only the changing nature of organized 
warfare but shifting public attitudes as 
well. 


Are there ascertainable characteris- 


tics, personal or professional, of the 
men who have worn the title of war 
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correspondent that might shed light on 
the news of the wars? Or have war cor- 
respondents been _ indistinguishable 
from the general run of reporters from 
whose ranks they usually were drafted? 
Has the fact that the assignment has 
ordinarily been a voluntary one meant 
that the men who have elected to fol- 
low the wars for the purpose of publi- 
cizing them had certain qualities in 
common? Or have the nature of the 
work and the conditions under which it 
has been performed varied so greatly 
with time and place as to erase the 
common denominators? 

In a specific conflict the representa- 
tives of the press of one country may 
seemingly have little in common with 
those of another. Their social and eco- 
nomic status may vary markedly; so 
may their concept of what constitutes 
war news—their concept or the one 
permitted them by the authorities. 


Even the news seekers who represent 
the same country in a war may per- 
form duties that are about as similar as 
those of the general and the private, 
and may represent two poles in ability, 
integrity and courage. 

Like any other profession or trade, 


war correspondence has numbered 
among its members diverse and extreme 
examples. The range is widest when se- 
lections are made from those whose ser- 
vice was brief. The whole list includes 
many names which are famous for 
reasons that have little or nothing to do 
with their war correspondence: Winston 
Churchill, Camille Barére, Karl Wil- 
helm von Willisen, Goethe,® Rudyard 
Kipling, Fernac Molnar, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, E. L. Godkin, Conan Doyle, 
Stephen Crane, Jack London, George 
Meredith, Whitelaw Reid, Kenneth 


®Spencer Wilkinson, War and Policy (West- 
minster, 1900), pp. 71-78. Although Wilkinson 
awards Goethe the title of war correspondent, he 
was hardly one in the usual sense of the term. 


Roberts, Evelyn Waugh and Doris 
Duke — to mention only a few. Some 
of these did their stint of war reporting 
before fame had come to them while 
others contributed their names and ser- 
vices in an effort to boost a particular 
war effort. Stephen Crane sought to 
learn something about war first-hand 
after he had written The Red Badge of 
Courage, often considered one of the 
great war novels. Churchill appears to 
have sought assignments in war report- 
ing chiefly as a means of furthering his 
army career. The whole panorama of 
war correspondence must include the 
great figures who have rendered little 
service, but they belong properly in the 
background along with the ne’er do 
wells. 


¥> IN MOST OF ITS PHASES WAR RE- 
porting has been a dangerous calling, 
never one to appeal for long to a per- 
son unduly concerned for his personal 
safety. Without doubt there have been 
numerous war reporters whose urge to 
live dangerously has been easily sated, 
but the cold statistics of casualties in 
most periods of the profession’s history 
prove that there have been safer assign- 
ments, even in the armies and navies. 
Correspondent losses in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudanese campaigns of the 
1880s and ’90s ran higher proportion- 
ately than army losses. One of the safest 
wars for correspondents was World 
War I, although there were several 
casualties. 


The heavy toll on the lives and health 
of the reporters in the conflicts of the 
1930s was at first attributed to the lack 
of regard for life in the totalitarian 
camps. With reference to the Ethiopian 
War it was said that Mussolini, “with 
the tendency of a one-time editor to 
hold reporters’ lives cheap,” provided 
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no protection.'° When casualties among 
newsmen ran high in the Sino-Japanese 
War, the explanation was offered that 
the Japanese War Ministry purposely 
placed Japanese journalists in places of 
danger in order to obtain thrilling ac- 
counts which would maintain morale at 
home." 

But it was soon to be demonstrated 
that under conditions of modern war- 
fare the loss of life would run high 
among the war correspondents of all 
nations. The memorial in the armed 
services press room in the Pentagon 
building in Washington, which com- 
memorates the American journalists 
who lost their lives (directly and indi- 
rectly) while covering American mili- 
tary efforts in World War II, lists a 
total of 45 names. This list does not 
include service combat correspondents. 

To what degree the adventurous and 
dangerous nature of the work has been 
an appealing factor in attracting men to 
it is difficult to say. Probably this factor 
has varied considerably with time and 
has depended in some measure upon 
whether the individual correspondent 
volunteered for service under his own 
flag or a foreign one. One of the most 
thoughtful students of the profession up 
to 1911, who knew and saw service 
with many of its members, concluded 
that they had for the most part become 
war correspondents solely by accident.’* 
Least likely to see any romance in war 
have been those reporters who served 
in a single war in which their own 
country was involved, especially if it 
were a civil war. Take, for example, 
Junius Henri Browne of the American 
Civil War: ** 


1 Time, Jan. 27, 1936, p. 27. 

China Weekly Review, LXXXIII (Feb. 12, 
1938), 284-85; see also Editor & Publisher, Dec. 
18, 1937, p. 6. 

12 Atkins, Russell, I, 252. 

%3 Junius Henri Browne, Four Years in Seces- 
sia (Hartford, Conn., 1865), p. 30. 


What is war, after all, but scientific 
assassination, throat-cutting by rule, 
causing misery and vice, and pain and 
death by prescribed forms? .. . It is a 
palpable anachronism . . . but my duty 
was to write, of, not against war... . I 
proceeded to discharge my journalistic 
obligations as best I could, reserving my 
sentimental opinions about war for pri- 
vate ears. 


To the hardened professionals of the 
old school, danger was merely an occu- 
pational hazard. Reporting wars was a 
business to be regarded in much the 
same light as fighting them. Julian 
Ralph described the attitude of three 
famous English correspondents at the 
turn of the century: ** 


All three expect to meet in the next 
war, whose signs of precipitation they 
discuss daily. They speak of reporting 
it precisely as if it were no more than 
a political meeting, except one, who 
fancies that it will be very hotly con- 
tested and bloody, and therefore says 


he expects “good copy” and “plenty to 
do.” 


Reporters who admitted going to war 
in search of adventure were likely to be 
regarded by the old timers much as 
Bennett Burleigh looked on some of 
them in the Khartoum campaign. To 
Burleigh they had nothing to do with 
journalists or journalism. They were 
using the name of a newspaper “merely 
for notoriety and medal hunting.” 
Nothing provoked the professional war 
correspondents to anger more quickly 
than to be thought of as adult Boy 
Scouts. Yet, there is something of a 
paradox here. The cultivated indiffer- 
ence on the part of the veteran corre- 
spondents at the end of the century was 
in effect repudiated by the way in which 
they romanticized danger and adventure 


“Julian Ralph, The Making of a Journalist 
(New York, 1903), p. 76. 

* Bennett Burleigh, Khartoum Campaign (Lon- 
don, 1898), p. 22. 
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in the wars they reported. In the 20th 
century the romantic crisis chasers such 
as Richard Harding Davis, E. Powell 
Alexander, and to a somewhat lesser 
degree Floyd Gibbons, made a fetish of 
playing up danger, especially the dan- 
gers that they encountered personally. 


> THE GIGANTIC WORLD STRUGGLES OF 
the present century produced such an 
infinite variety of reporters and report- 
ing that almost any type of character 
one looks for can be found, but one 
would not think of using such terms as 
romantic and adventurous to character- 
ize the general spirit of the reporting of 
these struggles. If mechanization took 
the romance out of warfare itself, the 
realization that modern wars are a part 
of social and economic revolution took 
it out of the reporters. But the thesis 
has never been abandoned that the cor- 
respondent cannot write convincingly 
about experiences in which he has not 
participated. This fact alone has been 
a sufficiently compelling reason to make 
the courting of danger a necessity for 
correspondents. 

Many correspondents came in time 
to apply military terms to their own 
activities. They received their “orders” 
to cover a conflict and forthwith “pro- 
ceeded” to the designated starting point. 
It was a great moment, though not a 
frequent one, when a correspondent re- 
ceived some token of recognition of the 
military knowledge he had acquired. 
Shortly after the Franco-Prussian War, 
Russell was quoted in the House of 
Commons by a Minister of the Crown, 
who was also a general, on the impor- 
tance of the new Prussian needle gun.*® 
One of Forbes’ proudest achievements 
was being asked to read a paper on mil- 
itary strategy at the United Service In- 


16 [bid., II, 142. 


stitution before experts from the Staff 
College.*? 

The correspondent who reported a 
war in which his own country was not 
involved was often spoken of as a mili- 
tary attaché. That the analogy was not 
altogether fanciful is borne out by the 
fact that correspondents were occasion- 
ally commissioned to gather informa- 
tion for military rather than publication 
purposes. When the correspondent was 
put into uniform and placed under mil- 
itary regulations, the relationship of his 
profession to the military became too 
obviously real to encourage him to 
make the kind of comparisons that had 
earlier given him pleasure. The coming 
of total warfare made the matter of de- 
gree in his assimilation by the military 
the focal question of his continued 
existence. 

Some differentiation in functions and 
some division of labor in the perform- 
ance of single functions were practiced 
all along in the gathering and presenta- 
tion of war information. War artists 
and photographers appeared almost as 
soon as war correspondents, although 
the artists often produced narratives as 
well as drawings. When a war was be- 
ing fought in several different areas, 
the larger papers faced a problem in 
seeing that their representatives covered 
all important centers without duplicat- 
ing efforts. Slow communications made 
it difficult for the home editors to direct 
the reporters in the field, with the re- 
sult that the editors were often driven 
to despair when all their correspondents 
converged at one point leaving other 
sectors uncovered. During the Ameri- 
can Civil War several of the New York 
papers employed a fantastic number of 
correspondents in the hope that some 
of them would be in the right place at 


T. H. S. Escott, Masters of English Journal- 
ism (London, 1911), p. 356. 
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the right time. Occasionally, as in the 
case of the New York Tribune in the 
Franco-Prussian War, a paper attempt- 
ed to solve the problem by delegating 
control of all correspondence to a 
single individual who established head- 
quarters in a city near the scene of con- 
flict. 

As might be expected, the objectives 
of the reporters for the press associa- 
tions and magazines differed somewhat 
from those of the daily papers. Al- 
though early correspondents set them- 
selves the task of telling the whole 
story, final responsibility for correlating 
the reports of different correspondents, 
taking into account the official dis- 
patches, presenting the picture as a 
whole, and placing the desired political 
interpretation on it all, rested with the 
editorial writers at home. 


W> THE RECENT GREAT PROMINENCE OF 
the military analyst or expert who, the- 
oretically at least, combines a technical 
knowledge of warfare with writing skill 
which enables him to reduce technicali- 
ties and grand strategy to language that 
can be understood by everyone, has led 
him to be treated as a new phenome- 
non. Whatever their merits or lack or 
them — and controversy on the point 
has been heated ?8 — the Major Eliots, 
Hanson Baldwins, Admiral Pratts and 
Major de Severskys have a professional 
history that goes back to the early days 
of war correspondence. Certainly dur- 
ing the First World War, Frank H. 
Simonds in America?® and Col. F. N. 
Maud”? and Charles 4 Court Repington 
in Great Britain, performed the same 


For discussions of the qualifications and 
methods of American military analysts of World 
War II, see Leroy Pope, “Typewriter Tacticians,” 
Current History and Forum, May 1941, pp. 13- 
15 ff.; Robert Aura Smith, “Better War News,” 
Infantry Journal, January 1941, pp. 29-32. 

“Our Foremost War Writer,” American Re- 
view of Reviews, LIII (April, 1916), 424-25. 

2°London Star, Jan. 12, 1915. 


type of service and achieved compar- 
able prominence. 

Somewhat similar examples can be 
found in France where early in World 
War I such journalists as Albert de 
Mun, Maurice Barres, Gustave Henri 
and Georges Clemenceau made a spe- 
cialty of commenting on and interpret- 
ing the official communiques.”! Reping- 
ton had concluded at the time of the 
Russo-Japanese War that “more useful 
work could be done by a man who re- 
mained at the London news centre than 
by war correspondents of the old type 
who sought to repeat the feats of Archi- 
bald Forbes and G. W. Steevens.” 2? 


Actually, London Times Editor De- 
lane had initiated the policy during the 
Crimean War of employing a military 
writer on the Times staff, and subse- 
quently, until Repington became the 
paper’s “military correspondent” in 
1903, there were at least two editorial 
writers who served for extended periods 
as military experts.?* H. W. Wilson and 
Spencer Wilkinson were well-known 
military news specialists for other Lon- 
don papers at the turn of the century. 
In Germany the tradition of using such 
experts in wartime was even older. 
Commentaries of unusual excellence 
were written by Julius Von Wickede 
in the Kélnische Zeitung during the 
Franco-Prussian War.** As early as the 
Polish War of 1831, General Karl Wil- 
helm von Willisen, well-known military 
historian and contemporary of Clause- 
witz, wrote a history of the war for a 
newspaper, “as a commentary on the 
war during its course,” only to have his 


*1 Georges Weill, Le journal: Origines, evolu- 
tion et role de la presse periodique (Paris, 1934), 
p. 320. 

*2 Charles a Court Repington, Vestigia: Remi- 
niscences of Peace and War (New York, 1919), 
p. 254. 

3 The History of the Times (4 vols.; London, 
1935-52), III, 462. 

* His series entitled ‘“Kriegsfahrten” begins in 
the Kolnische Zeitung, Aug. 3, 1870. 
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account suppressed, after the first few 
articles, by the Prussian King who was 
fearful of giving offense to the Rus- 
sians. Willisen is said to have written 
similar running accounts during the 
campaigns of 1848, 1849 and 1866.*5 


Long before specialization became a 
pronounced characteristic of field re- 
porting it was recognized that no single 
individual possessed all of the qualities 
necessary for the diverse situations he 
might be called upon to describe. When 
Forbes attempted to list the essential 
proficiencies that an ideal correspondent 
should have, he was forced to conclude: 
“Alas! There never was such a man, 
and there never will be such a man.” ?¢ 
Melville Stone felt that very few men 
were qualified by nature and education 
for the work and pointed out that a 
correspondent might be “an ideal repre- 
sentative at the headquarters of an Am- 
erican general, but wholly incapable of 
serving satisfactorily with the Russians 
or the Japanese.” 27 


' (> DURING THE HALF CENTURY PRECED- 
ing World War I the public picture of 
the war correspondent emphasized ec- 
centricities in manner and dress. There 
were good-natured jokes about these 
peculiarities, but on the whole they 
seem to have been accepted as proper 
marks of distinction for men who led 
such bold and adventurous lives. The 
special accomplishments of Edmund 
O’Donovan, “the man of Merv,” in- 
cluded firing blank cartridges, or an air 
rifle, from the windows of his room in 
London and in showing up late for en- 
gagements. His rooms were a “cross 
between a laboratory and an arsenal” 


* Wilkinson, War and Policy, pp. 152-53. 

26 Archibald Forbes, “A War Correspondent’s 
Reminiscences,” Nineteenth Century, XXX (Au- 
gust 1891), 186. 

77 Melville E. Stone, “The A. P. Fifth Paper: 
Its Work in War,”’ Century Magazine, LXX (Au- 
gust 1905), 506. 


and in them were to be found a pet 
parrot, sufficiently gifted to “anathema- 
tize in several languages, Jagatai and 
Tartar inclusive,” and “a long white rat 
with tender eyes of a pinkish tint who 
had developed an unholy appetite for 
diluted spirits.”**° G. A. Henty, whose 
military coat, beard and pipe made him 
an outstanding figure in the various 
London clubs which he frequented reg- 
ularly when off duty, was noted for his 
gruff, deep voice, firm handshake and 
ardent Toryism. Archibald Forbes was 
notoriously ill-tempered, egotistical and 
lacking in tact. Melton Prior’s large, 
bald head and shrill laugh caused him 
to be labelled “the screeching billiard 
ball.” 2° 

America’s special contribution in the 
way of war correspondents whose per- 
sonal singularities overshadowed and 
merged into what he wrote was, of 
course, Richard Harding Davis. Davis 
became the archetype of square-shoul- 
dered, clean-cut, high-minded American 
youth. Even on campaign, he “knelt 
down and said his prayers every night 
and wrote his mother every day.” °° For 
reporting the Boer War his equipment 
included three Kaffir servants, three 
ponies, two oxen, a cart, a folding tent, 
bath tub, folding bed, tables, chairs, 
lanterns, a stray puppy and a bride of 
less than a year. 

Probably no _ correspondent ever 
worked harder than Davis at the job 
of making the selection of field equip- 
ment an “exact science,” and his careful 
discussion of the subject doubtless re- 
mains the definitive work on a war cor- 
respondent’s kit.*! But even Davis was 


78 Justin McCarthy, Reminiscences 
New York, 1900), II, 294-96. 

Harry Furniss, My Bohemian Days (London, 
1919), pp. 108, 127, 132-33. 

% Fairfax Downey, Richard Harding Davis: 
His Day (New York, 1933), p. 139. 

*! Richard Harding Davis, “A War Correspon- 
dent’s Kit,” The Notes of a War Correspondent 
(New York, 1914), pp. 239-63. 
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forced to admit “a sneaking admira- 
tion” for the old campaigner who trav- 
eled light and borrowed from his 
friends, although he insisted it was an 
evidence of laziness rather than wisdom 
on the part of the old campaigner. G. 
W. Steevens, with his unsurpassed gift 
for succinctness, stated the relationship 
between the lightly and heavily ladened 
correspondent in very few words: “The 
old campaigner,” he said, “starts out 
with the clothes he stands up in and a 
tin-opener. The young campaigner pro- 
vides the change of linen and the tins 
for the old campaigner to open.” 5? 


In the days when the war corre- 
spondent was completely on his own 
and his work took him frequently into 
regions where supplies could not be 
purchased, his equipment problems 
were as important to him as similar 
problems were to the explorer or to the 
armies with whom the correspondent 
marched. If the old campaigner suc- 
ceeded in traveling light, he did so be- 
cause there were novices on whom he 
could sponge. Kipling’s artist-corre- 
sponent in The Light That Failed would 
have been ridiculous had he been out- 
fitted only with a tooth brush. Corre- 
spondents were understandably serious 
in their arguments over whether the 
cooking kit developed by the German 
Army was superior to the Preston cook- 
ing kit. Even the veteran dared not 
make assertions lightly regarding the 
merits of the Salisbury bed as opposed 
to those of the Wolsely valise, for there 
were advocates of each who would de- 
mand satisfaction at any hint of a slur 
on their favorite. French correspondents 
in the Madagascar campaign of 1895 
failed in part because they were inade- 
quately equipped for the work. The 
representative of the Pall Mall Gazette 

2G. W. Steevens, 


With Kitchener to Khar- 


toum (New York, 1899), p. 32. 





commented in amazement: “Not a 
single one of them came provided with 
either horses, donkeys, or porters, and 
some of them had to start for the in- 
terior without a single boy.” * 


The personal servant of the corre- 
spondent was something more than a 
menial. He was also an indispensable 
literary foil. Rare indeed was the cor- 
respondent of the old school who failed 
to provide himself with a shiftless, per- 
verse, shrewd but invariably humorous 
native servant. Sometimes the hench- 
man was unexpectedly courageous, but 
more often he was ludicrously apprehen- 
sive when the bullets began to fiy. By 
emphasizing the timidity of his servant 
the correspondent could suggest the 
contrast in his own attitude with be- 
coming delicacy. A history of the cor- 
respondent’s man servant would demon- 
strate the servant’s vital importance as 
chief comedian in the war correspon- 
dent’s drama, but it would not be very 
edifying or, in large doses, amusing. 
Perhaps a glance at G. W. Steevens’ 
“boys” who accompanied him in the 
Khartoum campaign will serve to illus- 
trate the possibilities: ** 


I bought two horses and two nigger 
boys—one to look after the horses and 
one to look after me. One of them I 
bought through Cooks, as one takes a 
railway-ticket; the other suddenly 
dashed at me in the street with a bundle 
of testimonials unanimously stating that 
he could cook more or less and clean 
things if he were shown how. Both 
wore tarbrushes and striped nightgowns, 
and nothing else visible which was 
natural; though afterwards they emerged 
in all kinds of gorgeousness. What was 
inconvenient was that neither of them 
understood any language I could talk, 
and they both had the same name, and 
I could not for the life of me remem- 
ber what it was. However, one was 


% Pall Mall Gazette, July 3, 1895. 
% Steevens, With Kitchener to Khartoum, pp. 
32-33. 
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black with red eyes, and the other yel- 
low with white; and it was something to 
know them apart. 


> SINCE THE HISTORY OF WAR CORRE- 
spondence stretches over a period of 
more than a century, and that a period 
which witnessed striking changes in both 
journalism and warfare, and since cor- 
respondents represented different na- 
tional presses in varying degrees of 
servitude and freedom, generalizations 
about the common qualities of war cor- 
respondents are likely to be question- 
able. Generalizations are relatively eas- 
ier to make and more likely to be valid 
for the period of the late 19th century 
when correspondence approached pro- 
fessional status. The work of the cor- 
respondent was sufficiently predictable 
to make possible discussions of its re- 
quirements. Then, as at other times, the 
correspondentts in discussing the quali- 
fications of the members of their craft 
stressed certain universal virtues—en- 
durance, courage, self-reliance, a high 
sense of honor, ingenuity and a keen 
eye for details. It is a reasonably easy 
matter to determine from the writings 
of these men, who were relatively few 
in number, how much endurance, what 
kind of honor, and how keen an eye for 
details they possessed. But early in 
World War II it was estimated that up- 
ward of 10,000 newsmen were cover- 
ing the war.** Even with the most 
elastic of definitions, nothing like all of 
these could be counted as war corre- 
spondents, but the number does suggest 
the difficulties in determining general 
qualities. 

There are, however, certain discern- 
ible trends in modern war correspond- 
ing and certain contrasts with other 
periods that help to clarify the role of 


*® Harold Levine and James Wechsler, War 
Propaganda and the United States (New Haven, 
1940), p. 153. 


the contemporary newsmen who serve 
as war reporters. Certainly it is no long- 
er essential for the correspondent to 
be able to ride a horse; he does not have 
funny native servants to add spice to 
his stories; and he is not greatly con- 
cerned about the relative merits of the 
Wolsely valise and the Salisbury bed. 
“In the Balkan War of 1912,” a veteran 
war correspondent wrote recently, “my 
equipment filled two railway trucks. 
When I landed in North Africa (in 
World War II), all I needed to take 
with me was a typewriter.” °° In theory, 
if not always in reality, the correspon- 
dent accredited to a modern army head- 
quarters is furnished quarters, rations, 
uniforms, transport, communication fa- 
cilities, and a fat handbook of censor- 
ship and other instructions. He is guid- 
ed about by official conductors and re- 
ceives much of his information from 
military officers through “briefing ses- 
sions” and “hand-outs.” According to 
the British journalist, G. Ward Price, the 
war correspondent’s role has changed 
during the past 50 years “more per- 
haps than any other journalistic func- 
tion.” A half-century ago, he was still 
a “lone wolf”; now he is a “quasi-staff 
officer,” a cog in the “military ma- 
chine.” $7 


A number of the functions once per- 
formed by the correspondent have been 
taken from him and divided many ways. 
The official communique has robbed 
him of all but the faintest hope of a 
scoop. Even when he manages to get 
his report home first, his account is 
often not permitted to disagree with the 
Official version. By World War II, if he 
were lucky enough to be selected for an 
important assignment, he represented a 


%6G. Ward Price, ““War Correspondent changed 
from ‘Lone Wolf’ to Quasi-staff Officer,’’ The 
Press, 1898-1948. Published by the Newspaper 
World (London, 1948), p. 84. 

3% Ibid., p. 83. 
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“pool,” and his information had to be 
shared with ‘is colleagues. The task of 
presenting a complete picture of a large 
action has been appropriated by edito- 
rial writers and military commentators 
at home. 


Nobody bothers now to ask about a 
correspondent’s knowledge of strategy 
or tactics; these questions are raised 
only with reference to the military com- 
mentators. Increasingly, the correspon- 
dents of individual newspapers, once 
the chief war-news gatherers, have 
given way to the representatives of 
other news mediums. By the turn of the 
20th century the press associations were 
challenging the supremacy of the dai- 
lies, and by World War II they were 
supplying all but a small fraction of the 
spot news. In non-spot news the dailies 
came into competition with weekly and 
monthly periodicals. Both still and 
movie photography were important by 
the time of the First World War, and 
during World War II a correspondent 
was as likely to be a broadcaster as a 
writer. Even his gender had come under 
question. Women reporters had a diffi- 
cult time in the 1914-18 struggle, but 
thereafter they became too important 
to permit speaking of the war corre- 
spondent exclusively in the masculine. 


V> WHERE IN SUCH A COMPLEX SHOULD 
one look for the successor to the war 
correspondent of old? Is he at long last 
dead, broken into a thousand parts, his 
possessions scattered among a legion of 
claimants? In France during World 
War I British reporters were said to 
distinguish the genuine war correspon- 
dent by his ability to answer in the 
affirmative the question: “Have you 
ever had a bullet fired at you in anger?” 
Whatever its merits, the test scarcely 
did justice to the men who lost their 
lives to missiles fired from a distance. 


In an age of specialization, it is na- 
tural to apply labels in accordance with 
specific functions. Thus war photog- 
rapher, combat correspondent, military 
analyst, military correspondent and mil- 
itary commentator are among the terms 
used to designate a variety of partici- 
pants in the production of war news. 
The perplexities of the situation are in- 
creased when editors and columnists 
periodically visit the fleets, air arms and 
field forces, while field correspondents, 
especially those with established repu- 
tations, tend to shift assignments rapid- 
ly, or return home after brief service 
in order to take radio, newsreel, lec- 
ture-tour, magazine and book-writing 
assignments. Also there can be sufficient 
danger in a city under bombing attack 
for a reporter who never thought of 
becoming an accredited war correspon- 
dent to qualify him on grounds of liv- 
ing dangerously, and there is, on oc- 
casions, more authentic war news in his 
reports than in those of his militarily 
accredited colleagues. 


Quite obviously it is no longer pos- 
sible to appraise, or sometimes even to 
identify, war correspondents solely by 
measurements that were valid a half- 
century ago. The role of the individual 
correspondent is no longer the all- 
embracing one it once was. If it were, 
war news would be a hopeless and in- 
adequate hodgepodge. The war corre- 
spondent’s failure to maintain his posi- 
tion in relation to the whole picture 
derives in part from the greater size 
and complexity of modern warfare. 
New fighting methods have limited his 
vision while innovations in news cover- 
age have restricted the area of his work. 


These demonstrable facts explain the 
view not infrequently expressed that 
the center of gravity in war news has 
shifted too far from the battle line to 
warrant attaching any great significance 
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to the reports of the men who gather 
news with the fighting forces. In short, 
they have been reduced to composing 
innocuous feature stories and to pass- 
ing along official hand-outs; the “mod- 
ern war correspondent” is to be found 
elsewhere. “The two most important 
American war correspondents,” an 
American magazine asserted in 1942, 
“are the two men who sit in Washington 
and prepare the Army and Navy com- 
muniques.”** In 1939 Rollin Kirby pub- 
lished a cartoon in the New York Post 
which presented the “new style corre- 
spondent” in a newspaper office, feet 
on the desk, surrounded by press re- 
leases and foreign newspapers, while 
back of him appeared an imposing 
photograph of Richard Harding Davis, 
dressed in 1917 khaki and surrounded 
by falling shells. 


While it is not necessary to take re- 
marks and cartoons of the kind noted 
too seriously —they did not go un- 
challenged in any case *® — they do il- 
lustrate the tendency for the war corre- 
spondent to lose his identity in the vast 
and complex modern war news machin- 
ery. One of his basic historical func- 
tions has been to popularize the war 
news, to satisfy the public appetite for 
information. In the performance of this 
function he has differed from his fellow 
journalists mainly in that he dealt with 


3% Newsweek, July 20, 1942, p. 36. 
%° New York Post, Sept. 12, 1939. 


“ H. L. Mencken declared that there were still 
reporters in the war who were worth all the 
“gaudy journalistic wizards who sit in safe hotels 
and tell us, not what happened but what they 
think.”” Quoted in Editor & Publisher, Sept. 23, 
1939, p. 24. 


special subject matter. As others in 
great numbers and varieties have joined 
in performing this task, the war corre- 
spondent has tended more than ever to 
become an indistinguishable member of 
the larger profession of journalism. He 
does not wear the title War Correspon- 
dent any longer than he is actually 
serving in that capacity. Sometimes he 
seeks to avoid it even then. Once his 
service is over, he reverts immediately 
to calling himself a foreign correspon- 
dent, news commentator or just plain 
reporter. Even while on duty he is in 
uniform, partially militarized. It is easy 
to confuse him with public relations 
officers or other official news dispensers. 

But another historical function of the 
war correspondent sets him apart from 
his colleagues and from public relations 
officers: he has been and he continues 
to be the only independent agent with 
the armed forces whose job is to give 
the news. In this sense, he may be a 
photographer or a broadcaster, the re- 
presentative of a press association or a 
daily paper; the question of his medium 
of expression is incidental. In the per- 
formance of this function, his necessity 
has not been eliminated; it has not 
even been diminished; rather, the en- 
croachments on him have made in- 
creasingly important the decisions left 
to him. Historically, the degree to 
which war correspondents have made 
honest use of their independent position 
has determined in large measure the 
quality and honesty of the news. The 
responsibility that the war correspon- 
dent continues to bear is difficult to 
overestimate. 





“It is the duty of the newspapers to stick together and fight for one 
thing—freedom of access to information about the government. The bur- 
den of proof should always be on the government to prove why informa- 
tion should not be made public. We should never be forced to prove why 
we are entitled to it.” —-CLARK MOLLENHOFF, Des Moines Register. 











Child Audiences for Television 
In Great Britain 


BY MARK ABRAMS* 


A survey made among children from 8 to 15 in Great Britain 
shows that youthful TV viewers prefer adult fare to children’s 
programs, and that TV viewing has had little effect upon cinema- 
going, reading of comics or club memberships. Reading of 
books remains the preference of middle class children. 





YW BY THE END OF JUNE 1955, AT 
least 30% of the 15,600,000 house- 
holds in Great Britain had installed a 
television set. In its composition this 
minority was far from being a true 
cross-section of the total population. 
Some of the biases were hardly surpris- 
ing. For example, the nation’s 4,600,- 
000 middle class families owned 1,850,- 
000 sets (a “coverage” of 40% ), while 
the remaining 11,000,000 working class 
households contained 2,825,000 sets (a 
“coverage” of 26%). 


A more remarkable bias is associated 
with family composition. Households 
containing a child aged between 8 and 
15 (inclusive of both limits) are much 
more prone than others to acquire a 
television set. At mid-1955 there were 
3,900,000 of these families and 41% of 
them had a set; among the remaining 
11,700,000 households the “coverage” 
was only 26%. Before the war house- 


*The author is director of Research Services, 
Ltd., a British national public opinion, mass com- 
munications and market research organization. 
He is the author of numerous articles and books 
on British society and social research, including 
Social Surveys and Social Action. In rthcom- 
ing volume, Social Change in Great Britain, he 
will deal with the consequences of the welfare 
state on British social structure. Dr. Abrams is an 
expert in the development of group interviews for 
copy and media content testing. 


holds containing young children were 
those most prone to fall below the 
“poverty line”; now they are the ones 
most likely to acquire a television set. 


The findings of earlier surveys sug- 
gest that this bias is of comparatively 
recent growth and that it has various 
sources. It was apparently greatly stim- 
ulated by the determination of many 
parents that their children should watch 
the televised Coronation ceremonies in 
1953. In part, the present bias reflects 
the growing importance of the working 
class (with its larger families) in the 
total television audience. It also seems 
to spring from a widening appreciation 
among parents that television can take 
from their shoulders the burden of 
keeping their children silent in the 
hours between returning from school 
and going to bed. Their relief is pre- 
sumably bolstered by the feeling that 
the responsibility has shifted to a quasi- 
governmental organization which proud- 
ly pursues neutralism in all its work 
and endows with respectability even 
its slightest offering. 


It is too early to assess the full ef- 
fects of television on those children ex- 
posed to it, but a survey carried out in 
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April 1955,’ during the school holidays, 
throws some light on their general di- 
rection. 

Over a period of four weeks 1,500 
children aged 8 to 15 were interviewed 
in their homes by women interviewers 
trained in the techniques necessary in 
questioning children. The sample was a 
national “quota” sample and matched 
the total child population in this age 
group (5,600,000) in terms of sex, age, 
schooling and parental occupation. 
Each child was questioned about its 
reading, its participation in clubs and 
youth organizations, its visits to the 
cinema and its watching of television. 

Of the 1,500 children interviewed, 
620 (41%) lived in homes that con- 
tained a television set. In the homes of 
middle class children ownership was 
50%; even in the homes of working 
class children the proportion was as 
high as 37%. Age differences between 


owners and non-owners were slight 
(Table 1). 


? Until September 1955 only BBC pzograms 
were available. 


TABLE | 


Television and Non-Television 


Households with Children 





Parent’s class: 


Owners Non-Owners 





26 
Working 74 


100 
Child’s Age: 
38 
37 
25 


100 
Child’s sex: 


Male 51 
49 


100 





Children in television homes spend a 
great deal of their time watching tele- 
vision. Most of them start with the first 
offerings normally available—the spe- 
cial Children’s Programs which run 
from 5 to 6 p.m. Of the children in 
middle class TV homes, 38% said that 
on the day before the interview they 
had seen all the Children’s Program 
and 27% said they had seen part of it. 
For the children in working class TV 
homes the comparable proportions were 
slightly higher, at 39 and 32%. But, 
clearly, parental social status does not 
materially affect the ordinary TV 
child’s appetite for this sort of program. 
Age, as will be seen in Table 2, is a 
more important differential. Almost 
half the children aged 14 and 15 ig- 
nored the Children’s Program com- 
pletely. 

This adolescent turning-away from 
Children’s Programs is presumably re- 
lated to the kind of entertainment of- 
fered by the BBC. During the week 
starting April 24 the principal contents 
of this program were: 

“Simon’s Treasure,” a play set in 18th 

century England. 

“Round Europe,” an orchestral “picture.” 

“Children of the New Forest,” serial 

play from Capt. Marryat. 

“Peter's Troubles,” adventures with 

Peter Butterworth. 

“Calamity at Court,” a ballet. 

“The Range Rider.” 

“Sugar and Spice,” children’s “variety” 

program. 

“All About Animals,” by the “Zoo 

Man.” 

About most of them there is the at- 
mosphere of a kindly middle class nurs- 
ery with a devoted sensible “nannie” in 
the background. Presumably most mod- 
ern children have outgrown this by the 
time they have reached 14. 

As far as the majority of children 
are concerned, this tea-time viewing is 
at best a mere warming-up, a prelimi- 





Child Audiences for Television 


TABLE 2 
Child Audiences for Children's Programs on Average Day* 





Type of Child 


%of Children in TV Homes Seeing: 


Total Sample 
Part None Size 





Middle Class 
Working Class 


*These figures relate to children in TV homes; 
ing from non-TV homes. 


27% 35% 
32 29 
31 22 
32 33 
25 47 
29 35 
31 28 
30 32 


100% 
100 


231 
389 
100 248 
100 231 
100 141 
100 319 
100 301 
100 620 


these programs are also seen by some children visit- 





nary flexing of the eye-muscles, before 
the main diet starts at 7:30 p.m.; over 
70% of children in TV homes said they 
had watched at least part of the adult 
TV programs on the evening before the 
interview. In spite of slight differences 
from group to group the main impres- 
sion given by Table 3 is that middle 
class parents who own TV sets are only 
a little more restrictive than working 
class parents with TV sets when it 
comes to letting their children stay up 
and watch adult programs. 

Nor does the age of the child greatly 
affect behavior in this respect. There is, 
however, some evidence that the young- 
er children finish their viewing after an 
hour or two of watching the adult pro- 
grams. Thus, of the 69% of children 
aged 8 to 10 who watch during the 
average evening, only 34% were still 
watching at 9 p.m. In the 11 to 13 age 
group, 50% were still in front of their 
sets after 9 o’clock.? The average child 
in a TV home spent 14% hours every 
evening watching adult television. 

All children in TV homes were asked 
to name the three television*programs 
they liked best. Only 34% of their 
votes went to any items contained in 


*It should be remembered that the survey was 
carried out during school holidays and it is pos- 
sible that earlier hours are kept during term time. 


the Children’s Program. The rest of 
their votes* went to adult programs and 
the bulk of them were concentrated on 
two human-interest series—“Ask Pick- 
les” and “The Grove Family,” and on a 
crime series “Fabian of the Yard.” 
Various adult plays (e.g., comedies 
from the West End stage) were highly 
popular—even with the youngest chil- 
dren. Panel and “quiz” games, on the 
other hand, despite their comparative 
lack of popularity among the very 
young, appealed strongly to those ap- 
proaching school-leaving age and entry 


8 The average child provided 2.75 nominations. 


TABLE 3 


Child Audiences for Adult TV on 
Average Day 





% of Children in TV Homes: 
Not 
Watching 
Adult 
Programs 


Watching 
Adult 
Programs Total 

Type of Child 





Middle class ... 70% 30% 
Working class.. 77 23 

Age 8-10 ... 31 100 

11-13... 23 100 

22 100 

24 100 

27 100 

26 100 


100% 
100 
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TABLE 4 
Children's Votes for the 3 Best-Liked Programs 
All % of Voters Class: 
Programs Children Boys Girls 8-10 11-13 14-15 Middle Working 
“Ask Pickles” (human 

interest requests) ..... 31.0% 28% 34% 27% 34% 33% 29% 32% 
“Grove Family” (family 

2 "Eee 30.2 21 40 28 39 19 36 26 
Adult comedies ......... 25.6 30 21 20 25 37 27 25 
Western Hane .........% 21.6 30 13 37 15 6 22 22 
“Fabian of the Yard” 

(documentary crime) .. 20.8 26 15 13 26 26 19 24 
Children’s play and serials 18.1 12 24 24 20 4 19 17 
“Sugar & Spice” (children’s 

a) | ee 33.2 10 17 14 15 8 16 11 
Adult panel games....... 12.4 10 15 7 12 22 10 14 
“Watch with Mother”*... 12.1 11 14 20 8 5 11 13 
Adult variety shows...... 11.5 10 13 9 9 19 9 13 
Sports review ........... 10.6 18 3 4 11 21 10 11 


*This is intended for very young children and precedes the Children’s Program. 





into the adult world. Table 4 shows the 
scores of some of the leaders. 

In a survey carried out almost simul- 
taneously among the adult population 
the top favorites were “What’s My 
Line” (a quiz game); “Ask Pickles,” 
“Before Your Very Eyes” (songs and 
sketches by comedian Arthur Askey), 
“The Grove Family” and “Animal, 
Vegetable, Mineral” (a quiz game). It 
will be seen that children and adults in 
TV homes have many tastes in com- 
mon. 

So far we have been concerned with 
the TV “consuming” habits of children 
in TV homes: on the average day 68% 
of them watch children’s programs, 
74% watch adult programs, 50% are 
still watching after 9 p.m.; their favor- 
ite programs are those directed at 
adults, particularly the family serials, 
light comedies and adventure series. 
Are these TV children in any way dif- 
ferent from others in their contacts with 
the outside world? The survey throws 
some light on this. 

For example, Table 5 shows that TV 


children spend a little less time than 
other children at the cinema. Their 
membership in Saturday morning cin- 
ema clubs is just as high—it will be re- 
membered that until late in 1955 there 
were no Saturday morning television 
broadcasts. As far as non-Club cinema- 
going is concerned, the average TV 
child has cut his attendances slightly so 
that he has foregone one evening each 
two months at the cinema in exchange 
for five evenings a week watching adult 
television. 

Much the same situation emerged 
when children were asked about their 
reading of comics—children with tele- 
vision sets read almost as many comics 
as do other children. Each child was 
presented with a list showing the titles 
of 30 juvenile weekly publications. As 
each title was read out he was asked 
which, if any, of them he had read in 
the preceding seven days. Before an af- 
firmative was accepted the child was 
asked to describe something that had 
appeared in the comic and the inter- 
viewers (who, as part of their work, 
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TABLE 5 
Children's Cinema-Going 





Middle Class 


Working Class 
TV Children 


Others TV Children Others 





Belong to Cinema Club 
Don’t belong to Cinema Club 


Visits to cinema* 

At least once a week 
About once a fortnight 
Less often 


*Excluding Cinema Club visits. 


9 
91 


100 


21 
79 
100 
% % 
K 49 
8 9 
56 36 
1 6 


100 


22 
78 
100 
% 
58 
9 
29 
4 


100 


100 





spent much of their non-interviewing 
time reading comics) recorded only 
“validated” claims. It was found that 
the average middle class child with a 
TV set reads 3.2 comics each week; the 
middle class child without a TV set 
manages to read 3.4 comics each week. 
In the working class the TV child reads 
3.9 comics weekly; the non-TV child 
4.2. Broadly, for both classes the time 
spent on TV does not materially cut 
into the time spent with comics (Table 
6). 

Slightly over half all children (55%), 
according to the survey, belong to one 
or more clubs or organizations (e.g., 


Boy Scouts, Sports Club, Ovaltinies, 
etc.). Membership is more common 
among middle class children (61%) 
than in the working class (52%) and 
membership becomes more frequent as 
children grow older. It will be seen, 
however, from Table 7 that the owner- 
ship of TV has little effect, except 
among a few middle class children, on 
the proportion who belong to an asso- 
ciation. 


A more detailed examination of the 
replies, however, suggests that the mem- 
bership of certain associations is signifi- 
cantly lower among television owners. 
The answers to the question: “Are you 


TABLE 6 
Children's Reading of Comics 





Number Read . 
Each Week 


Middle Class Children 
in TV Homes 


Working Class Children 


Others in TV Homes Others 





9% 


19 
19 
17 
36 


100 


9% 
17 
24 
12 
38 


100 


9% 6% 
10 10 
19 15 
15 18 
47 51 


100 100 
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TABLE 7 
Children's Membership of Clubs, etc. 





Middle Class Children 


Clubs 


Working Class Children 





in TV Homes Others in TV Homes Others 

BE a ndcsinwsie Wane coun cam anees 56% 67% 53% 52% 
Po ee eee ee 44 33 47 48 

RE ee es eae 100% 100% 100% 100% 





a Wolf Cub or Scout?” show appreci- 
ably lower membership of these groups 
among TV children (Table 8). 

The impression created by these fig- 
ures of a causal relationship between 
acquiring a TV set and tending to leave 
the Scouts is strengthened by the an- 
swers of 82% of all boys who do not 
belong to the Cubs or Scouts to the 
further question: “Have you ever be- 
longed?” Among middle class children 
35% of both owners and non-owners 
said they had at one time been members 
of a troop; among working class chil- 
dren, however, there was a sharp dif- 
ference: 36% of those in TV homes 
had left the Scouts or Cubs, as com- 
pared with 27% in non-TV homes. 

These figures are far from conclusive 
and certainly do not rule out the possi- 
bility that children who do not join the 
Cubs and Scouts are the ones most 
likely to have parents with a taste for 
television. 

Apparently the TV child leads almost 
as full a social life as does the non-TV 


child. The main difference between 
them in their leisure activities is the 
amount of time spent listening to sound 
wireless. The child with a TV set has 
practically abandoned this medium of 
entertainment; the child without a TV 
set spends several evenings a week with 
the radio. On the average night (from 
6 p.m. onwards) 65% of non-TV chil- 
dren listen to something on the BBC’s 
Light Program, 30% to the Home Pro- 
gram and 42% to a Radio Luxembourg 
program. Only 10% listen to no radio 
program at all. 


A final question sought to measure 
children’s relative preferences for vari- 
ous leisure interests and to ascertain if 
the tastes of television children were in 
any way unusual. All children were 
asked: “Which of these things would 
you like best to do—if you could: read 
comics, read books, go to the pictures, 
watch television, listen to the wireless?” 
(The order in which these interests 
were read out was systematically ro- 
tated.) Table 9 shows that in both 


TABLE 8 
Boys’ Membership of Cubs and Scouts 





Cubs-Scouts 


Middle Class Boys 


Working Class Boys 





in TV Homes Others in TV Homes Others 
EE scarbards ad wea wceie Hare Oe 14% 28% _ 14% 18% 
eer nr ret 86 72 86 82 
IE ab enithdp is. anarsin encore & os 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Sine OE MAMPER.... 2. ce ccccivcces 118 117 201 329 
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TABLE 9 
Children's Leisure Preferences 





Middle Class Children 


Working Class Children 





in TV Homes Others in TV Homes Others 

Pe CIID 8k oosis sc cavaceceec ae 32% 22% 37% 30% 
WE IE aoe bese d als Se Velbcw been 37 40 25 25 
lt th 24 23 28 29 
MI oc tao she k dw wle lobes 1 6 9 
AU OU IN. isn. i 60nd Sis 0 11 3 6 
NN PIT I ssi: rss a bm Slais elaleicks 3 1 1 

| EE eae ban eee eee 100% 100% 100% 100% 





groups of middle class children, the 
reading of books and comics came at 
the top of the list; among those in tele- 
vision homes, the watching of television 
was a strong second favorite, but the 
share of the votes this received was no 
greater than the combined vote for tel- 
evision and radio cast by non-television 
children. Going to the pictures was the 
third favorite in both groups. Thus, as 
far as middie class children are con- 
cerned the only important disturbance 
created by television is a decline in the 
already very tepid attractions of radio. 

In both working class groups “watch- 
ing television” came top; and “going to 
the pictures” was a close second; 


among those with television sets the 
very high popularity of watching tele- 
vision was largely at the expense of 
reading and listening to the radio. 

For middle class children with tele- 
vision, the popularity of viewing still 
takes second place to the pleasure of 
reading; but for the children in working 
class homes nothing surpasses or even 
matches the attractions of watching tel- 
evision. The coming of television appar- 
ently means for most children that they 
can exchange the many unenthusiastic 
hours spent listening to the radio for an 
equal number of exciting hours spent 
watching television. 





“I am a strong advocate of the complete news report. I believe that 
television is a basic medium for conveying information and adding to hu- 
man knowledge. If we don’t use it this way, we abdicate all claim to its 
being a basic news medium. 

“I think we must not become obsessed with the pictorial and the merely 
entertaining at the expense of the meaningful. We must find ways to pre- 
sent difficult stories more effectively. None of us who work in news at 
CBS is satisfied that we are making the best possible use of the visual 
medium. Too much of what we present is superficial and unimaginative. 
But we are trying, and trying hard, for better technical and editorial 
quality. 

“We try incessantly to find people who can think in visual terms, who 
can plan the best possible pictorial coverage of the story which lies in the 
realm of ideas.’—JOHN F. Day, director of news, CBS, at 10th annual 
Radio-TV News Short Course, University of Minnesota, February 10, 
1956. 


























Recent Developments in the 
Use of "Cloze Procedure" 





BY WILSON L. TAYLOR* 


A technique first presented as a way of testing the readability of 
English prose has been found to have many additional uses. It 
also works in Korean and with spoken materials. Further, it 
indexes individual differences in comprehension, intelligence 
and knowledge; and it gauges the “entropy” of prose context. 





¥@ THE RESEARCH TECHNIQUE CALLED 
“cloze procedure” was introduced in 
1953. In the summer of that year, the 
method and the results of an initial 
series of experiments were presented in 
a roundtable discussion at the AEJ con- 
vention at East Lansing, Mich.,’ and at 
the Summer Seminar on Psycholinguis- 
tics sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council and held at Indiana 
University.? An article on the subject 


*Dr. Taylor, research assistant professor in 
the Institute of Communications Research, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, prepared this paper for a spe- 
cial research session held at the Association for 
Education in Journalism convention at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, August 1955. 

The writer wishes to thank all those whose aid, 
support and cooperation made possible one or 
more stages of the experimental research reported 
here. Chief among them are Prof. Charles E. 
Osgood, experimental psychologist at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Dr. Wilbur Schramm, direc- 
tor of the Institute until he went to Stanford 
University in 1955. Among others specially de- 
serving mention are Kyung Won Lee, M.S. in 
Journalism, now teaching at the Army Language 
School, Monterey, Calif., and these now at the 
University of Illinois: Prof. Charles W. Roberts, 
chairman of Freshman Rhetoric, and his assistant, 
Dr. Harris W. Wilson; Associate Prof. Donald E. 
Brown, news supervisor of the university radio 
station; and David K. Berlo, Ph.D. candidate in 
Mass Communications. The names of a few oth- 
ers will appear in subsequent footnotes. 

1R in Dwight Bentel, “Readability For- 
mulas Given Working Over,’ Editor & Publisher, 
Oct. 17, 1953, p. 52. 


2 Reported in C. E. 
editors, Psycholinguistics: 


and T. A. Sebeok, 
A Survey of Theory 
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appeared in the JOURNALISM QUARTER- 
LY a few months later.* 

At that time this writer tended to 
regard cloze procedure mainly as a 
“new and better” way of determining 
the “readability” of printed English 
prose. Even then, however, there were 
indications that the technique was not 
limited to readability matters. And now 
—two years and many experiments 
later — the cloze method appears to 
possess a very large number of potential 
research uses, both practical and theo- 
retical. 


Accrued experimental evidence indi- 
cates, for example, that the method can 
be applied to auditory as well as visual 
communication, to other languages than 
English, and to the quantification of 
many different kinds of variables in the 
communication process. The technique 
appears to be an effective gauge of “in- 
dividual differences” in the comprehen- 
sion of readers, and of success in learn- 
ing, general intelligence and specific 
technical knowledge. Also, progress 


and Research Problems, supplement to Interna- 
tional Journal of American Linguistics, XX, Oc- 
tober 1954, 

* Wilson L. Taylor, “‘Cloze Procedure’: A 
New Tool for Measuring Readability,” JourNnat- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 30:415-33 (Fall 1953). 
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has been made in the technique’s meth- 
odology (how best to use it relative 
both to precision and expediency); in 
understanding its theoretical and mathe- 
matical nature; and in determining its 
relationships to the concepts of gestalt 
psychology, to “learning theory,” and 
to the “entropy” measures of modern 
“information theory.” 


A thoroughgoing summary of all 
these developments is beyond the scope 
of this report. Only a few of what seem 
the more obvious and important ones 
are presented in any detail, and those 
few have been drawn exclusively from 
research conducted by the writer. How- 
ever, the writer’s correspondence shows 
that, since its introduction, cloze proce- 
dure has been, or is being, used at the 
Universities of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and California (Berkeley), Michigan 
State University, the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut (Lebanon), Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, the Army Language 
School of Monterey, Calif., and a high 
school in Waukegan, Ill. The writer re- 
cently discovered that a readability ser- 
vice now being offered commercially by 
a New York City firm also utilizes the 
cloze technique. 


The writer is presently engaged in 
trying to obtain adequate reports of the 
cloze findings of other researchers. And 
it may be pertinent to announce that 
work has begun on the preparation of 
a monograph about cloze procedure. 
The monograph will attempt to sum- 
marize as fully as possible all that is 
now known about the method, its re- 
sults and the implications. Present plans 
call for its publication during 1956 by 
the Institute of Communications Re- 
search at the University of Illinois. 


HOW THE CLOZE METHOD WORKS 


Perhaps this report will be more in- 
telligible if the new information it pre- 


sents is preceded by a brief review of 
how the cloze technique works. 


It should be recalled that when cloze 
procedure is used to contrast the reada- 
bility levels of two or more samples of 
prose, the first step is to “mutilate” all 
the samples. This is done by choosing a 
mechanical system of deleting the same 
number of words from each; words are 
either “counted out” — every fifth one, 
for example, might be deleted — or 
they are selected by use of a table of 
random numbers. 


The mutilated passages are then mim- 
eographed, or otherwise reproduced, 
with all missing words replaced by 
standard-size blanks. Subjects are asked 
to “close up the gaps” in the passages 
by guessing the identities of the missing 
words and writing their guesses in the 
corresponding blanks. 

Each time a subject correctly guesses 
a missing word, he scores one point; 
his “cloze score” for any particular 
passage is simply the total number of 
missing words that he guesses correctly. 
The scores of individual subjects are 
then added together, and the total cloze 
score of the group is allocated to the 
passage concerned. 


The passage that scores the largest 
total of correct guesses is considered 
“most readable” for the group of sub- 
jects used — and most readable for the 
kind of population that group repre- 
sents. The passage that scores the next- 
largest cloze score is “next-most read- 
able,” and so on. 


The results of the initial series of 
experiments already have been reported. 
Those who read the 1953 QUARTERLY 
article will recall that the bulk of the 
evidence strongly supported the use of 
cloze procedure as an instrument for 
measuring readability.* 


*The early findings are summarized here for 
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The operations just described are, 
with slight variations, common to virtu- 
ally all applications of cloze technique. 
There is always some sequence of sym- 
bols, visual or other, which constitutes 
a “message.” The message that is pre- 
sented to subjects is aways incomplete 
in that some of its parts are missing. 
Subjects attempt to guess the missing 
parts after consideration of the parts 
which are still present and in place in 
what is left of the total pattern of the 
message. A cloze score depends on the 
number of times original parts are cor- 
rectly replaced. 


COMPREHENSION, INTELLIGENCE, 
EXISTING KNOWLEDGE, LEARNING 


The next step in the development of 
cloze procedure concerned itself not 
with the readability of written materials 
themselves, but with the comprehension 
of those materials by readers. If the 
statement that a passage is “readable” 
means that it is “understandable,” then 


the benefit of any not already acquainted with 
them. 

It was found that cloze scores repeatedly ranked 
three “standard” passages in the same way the 
Flesch “reading ease’ and the Dale-Chall for- 
mulas did; and this finding held for four differ- 
ent mutilation systems— one counted out every 
fifth word, another every seventh, another every 
tenth, and still another took out 10% at random 
—each of which deleted an almost entirely dif- 
ferent set of specific words. 

The cloze method appeared superior to both 
the Dale-Chall and Flesch formulas for gauging 
the difficulty of “non-standard” passages. Chosen 
a priori were an “extremely easy’ passage by 
Erskine Caldwell, a “very hard” one by Ger- 
trude Stein and an “extra hard’ one by James 
Joyce. These passages were included in a set of 
eight passages used in experiment. The Stein pas- 
sage (written in short and familiar words and 
short sentences) was, although it made very little 
“sense,” scored as “easiest” by both of the for- 
mulas. Also, the Flesch formula indicated that 
the Joyce and Caldwell passages were both 
“fairly easy.” Two different sets of cloze scores, 
however, agreed in scoring these non-standard 
Passages according to a priori expectations. 

Other findings indicated: (a) Different groups 
of subjects scored eight passages in almost pre- 
cisely the same way (the values of the rank-dif- 
ference and product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cients between the two distributions of scores 
were .98 and .99, respectively); (b) the order in 


the scores that measure readability 
should measure comprehension too. 

It was thought that the number of 
missing words any individual guesses 
correctly may indicate how well he, 
personally, is able to understand the 
passage at hand. The better he under- 
stands the meaning — despite mutila- 
tion of the form in which that meaning 
is expressed — the better should be the 
subject’s chance of guessing what words 
will completely restore the passage to 
its original form. 

Further, because learning depends on 
the comprehension and retention of new 
information, and because comprehen- 
sion itself depends both on native intel- 
ligence and how much one already 
knows, it seemed that cloze scores 
might quantify more than just compre- 
hension; they might also measure in- 
telligence, existing knowledge, and suc- 
cess in learning and remembering. 

This reasoning was tested in an ex- 
periment which used trainees at Samp- 
son Air Base, N. Y., as subjects.® 

Two matched comprehension tests, 
carefully constructed by item analysis 
and reliability checks, already had been 
developed out of a technical article on 


which contrasting passages were administered to 
subjects had no appreciable effect on the pas- 
Sages’ scores; (c) counting as correct guesses 
only precise matches between proposed and or- 
iginal words yielded scores that discriminated 
just as well between passages as did the more 
difficult, less reliable and much more time-con- 
suming method of trying to judge which syno- 
nyms were “good” ones and allowing them to 
score also. 

5 Described in Wilson L. Taylor, The Cloze 
Procedure: How It Predicts Comprehension and 
Intelligence of Military Personnel, Tech. Memo. 
No. 13, to U. S. Air Force Human Resources In- 
stitute. Urbana: Division of Communications, 
University of Illinois, 1953. No generally avail- 
able account of this experiment has been pub- 
lished yet. 

This experiment was supported by Contract AF 
18 (600) 335, 670-07, 52-24, between HRRI, 
USAF, and the Institute of Communications Re- 
search, University of Illinois. 

Drs. Clifford M. Christensen, Kalmer E. Stor- 
dahl, and Charles E. Swanson supervised the con- 
struction of the matched comprehension tests with 
which cloze forms were compared. 
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TABLE | 
Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients 





(Based on 48 Subjects) 








Cloze Compreh. 
Before After Before After AFQT 

Cloze 

Before: — 88 .70 .76 .73 

After: 88 — .78 .80 .74 
Compreh. 

Before: .70 .78 — .83 65 

After: .76 .80 .83 — .70 
AFQT: .73 .74 .65 .70 — 





the Air Force system of supply. One 
test, for before-study use, gauged how 
much of the article’s content a subject 
already knew; the other indexed level of 
knowledge immediately after study. The 
difference between a subject’s “before” 
and “after” scores could be attributed 
to learning during study. 

Cloze forms were prepared by choos- 
ing eight samples which together con- 
stituted only 20% of the article. Each 
sample included nine lines of type, then 
41 lines were skipped, the next nine 
lines were taken, then 41 lines were 
skipped, and so on. Ten words were 
mechanically deleted from each sample, 
and the mutilated samples were com- 
bined to make a cloze-test form. 

Subjects were first given the cloze 
form to fill in, then the “before” com- 
prehension test. A week later they were 
given the article to read. Immediately 
afterward they were administered the 
“after” comprehension test, and then 
they filled in another copy of the cloze 
form. 

Analysis dealt with five scores for 
each subject, his two comprehension 
scores, his two cloze scores, and his 
general intelligence score on the AFQT 
(Armed Forces Qualification Test), 
which already was available. 

The results fulfilled expectations. En- 


tered in Table 1 are the correlation co- 
efficients among five sets of scores for 
48 subjects. All the coefficients are 
large, and all are “significant” in the 
sense that they could not be so large 
by pure chance even once in a thousand 
times. 

These findings may be interpreted 
to mean that all five tests measured 
more or less the same attributes, and 
did so effectively and about equally. If 
the comprehension tests actually mea- 
sured knowledge before and after study, 
so did the cloze forms. The correlation 
between the two kinds of “before” 
scores is .70; for the two kinds of 
“after” scores .80. 

If the coefficient of .83 is evidence 
that the “before” and “after” compre- 
hension tests yielded “reliable” (con- 
sistent) results, the .88 says the same 
for the two administrations of the cloze 
form. 

Each of the two sets of “before” 
scores correlated highly with — hence 
successfully “predicted” — the other set 
of “after” scores; the coefficients are .76 
and .78. 

Comprehension scores correlated .65 
and .70 with AFQT scores, but cloze 
scores apparently did a little better with 
-73 and .74. 

Table 2 shows that cloze forms also 
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seemed to measure “learning” — as 
gauged by the difference in the sizes 
of “before” and “after” scores — as 
well as comprehension tests did. 


The average cloze score for the 48 
subjects was about 8.5 points higher 
after study than before; the comprehen- 
sion test average rose about 4.8 points. 
Both differences are statistically signifi- 
cant to above the .001 level of confi- 
dence. 


The Sampson Air Base experiment 
also included two other groups of sub- 
jects, 52 in each, which yielded results 
that generally substantiated those for 
the 48-subject group. And comparison 
of the findings for all three groups indi- 
cated that there is little or no advan- 
tage in limiting deletion to “important” 
words or certain parts of speech. Cloze 
forms constructed by considering all 
words equally liable to being counted 
out appeared to yield results generally 
superior to those findings based on the 
deletion of only nouns, verbs and 
adverbs.® 


*The 48-subject group received the “any” 
cloze form; in its construction any and every 
word was equally liable to being counted out. 
The other two groups were administered forms in 
which only “easy-to-replace” or only ‘“‘hard-to- 
replace” words were missing. All groups were 
administered the same comprehension tests in the 
same order. 

By analysis of previously collected cloze data, 
it had been empirically determined that verb aux- 
iliaries, conjunctions, pronouns and articles were 
“easy” and that nouns, verbs (not including aux- 
iliaries) and adverbs were “hard.” Adjectives 
(not including articles) and prepositions were 
“medium,” and they were excluded from both 
the “easy’’ and the “hard’’ categories. 

Results for the three groups were similar in 
that all correlation coefficients and all “after’’- 
minus-“‘before” learning differences were statisti- 
cally significant. The “easy” form, as expected, 
yielded the highest raw scores, but it was asso- 
ciated with generally smaller coefficients and 
learning differences. 

The “hard” forms yielded overall results about 
equal to, but less stable than, the “any” findings. 
The “hard” form did better in a single instance; 
the correlation between the “hard” and compre- 
hension scores on the “before” tests was .92, as 
compared to the “any” form’s .80. The difference 
seems to reflect the fact that the deletion of only 
nouns, verbs and adverbs took out a larger num- 


TABLE 2 


Means of, and Differences Between, 
"Before" and "After'’ Scores 








Cloze Compreh. 
Before: 22.81 26.23 
After: 31.27 31.02 
Diff: 8.46 4.79 
(After—Before ) 
—: 9.55 6.43 


(47 df) 





A more recent experiment with 287 
freshmen English students at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois indicated that cloze 
scores also index the retention of past 
learning. Mutilated samples of two 
essays were used as test materials. Re- 
cords showed 78 of the students had 
been exposed to one essay and 49 to 
the other about six weeks before. Re- 
sults for each essay were analyzed sep- 
arately. In each case the “exposed” 
group made significantly higher scores 
than the “non-exposed” group.’ 


APPLICATION TO KOREAN 


It was thought that the cloze method 
might be applied to materials written 
in other languages than English. Korean 
was used for this purpose. It is a lan- 
guage wholly unrelated to English and 


ber of technical terms familiar only to those 
subjects who already knew considerable about 
Air Force supply and its technical terminology. 
This advantage of the “hard” form was erased 
by study; the coefficients between cloze and com- 
prehension tests on “‘after’’ scores were .80 for 
“hard” and .80 for “any.” 

For all other computed coefficients, “any” 
forms did better than “hard,” particularly with 
regard to AFQT scores. “Any” correlations with 
AFQT were .73 and .74; the “hard”-AFQT co- 
efficients were only .46 and .59. Even “easy”’ re- 
sults, based entirely on the guessing of verb aux- 
iliaries, conjunctions, pronouns and articles, cor- 
related .52 and .52 with the AFQT. 

T Reported in Wilson L. Taylor, Application of 
‘Cloze’ and Entropy Measures to the Study of 
Contextual Constraints in S. les of Conti 


v 





Prose, Ph.D. thesis, University of Illinois, 1954. 
Abstract published in Dissertation Abstracts, 15: 
464-65 (March 1955). 
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inscribed in a variable mixture of pho- 
netic symbols and Chinese characters. 

Passages judged to be “easy,” “medi- 
um” and “hard” to read were selected, 
every fifth word was counted out, and 
the mutilated cloze forms were mailed 
to Koreans, most of them college stu- 
dents, throughout the United States. 
About 21% of the forms were returned. 
Analysis showed that cloze scores based 
on the number of times missing words 
were correctly guessed ranked the read- 
abilities of the three passages in accord 
with a priori expectations.® 

This experiment also explored the 
possibility that mutilation might take 
out single characters instead of whole 
words. However, cloze scores based on 
the guessing of missing characters did 
not differentiate between the passages. 
A character in Korean is roughly com- 
parable to a syllable in English, so per- 
haps the deletion of single syllables in 
English would not work either. This 
matter has not yet been attacked. 


“LISTENABILITY” OF AUDITORY MESSAGES 


Cloze scores were found to discrimi- 
nate between the “listenabilities” of two 
radio newscripts, one “bad” and the 
other “good.” The latter won. 

Two stories of about 170 words each 
were written in two ways. One version 
attempted to exemplify certain current- 
ly accepted rules about the arrangement 
of words and phrases within sentences 
— for optimum ease of comprehension 
when heard. The other version con- 
tained exactly the same words, but the 
phrases within each sentence were re- 
arranged to produce tortured patterns. 


8 Reported in: (a) Wilson L. Taylor and Ky- 
ung Won Lee, Cloze Procedure and Written Ko- 
rean, dittoed preliminary report; Urbana: Sep- 
tember 1954. (b) Wilson L. Taylor, “KM Read- 


ers Lend Hand to Science: 
Works in Written Korean and May Serve As a 
Tool for Korean Language Reform,” Korean 
Messenger, 3:5-4 (Sept.-Oct. 1954). 


‘Cloze’ Method 


This was done without violating any 
grammatical rules necessary to preserv- 
ing the specific information to be 
conveyed. 

For example: “The robbers herded 
eleven employees into the vault, then 
scooped up all available cash and fled 
in the car of the chief clerk” was re- 
vised to read: “The robbers into the 
vault herded eleven employees, then all 
available cash scooped up and, in the 
car of the chief clerk, fled.” 


To give subjects time to write down 
their guesses, 14 spoken words sepa- 
rated the missing ones. The words 
counted out were prominently marked 
on the scripts. An experienced announ- 
cer then practiced reading clearly, de- 
liberately, and, despite the nature of his 
task, with good expression. When he 
came to a marked word, he thought it 
instead of saying it. Simultaneously he 
pressed a buzzer and held it for about 
four seconds, then he continued with 
the following word. Another voice 
spoke the serial number of the missing 
word during the buzzing. The materials 
presented to subjects were recorded on 
tape. 

Before the experiment itself began, 
subjects were given considerable prac- 
tice in the operations involved. Besides 
trying to understand what they heard 
and trying to make decisions about 
missing words, subjects had to learn to 
listen to the serial number of each buzz 
and find the correspondingly numbered 
space On an answer sheet. 


CLOZE AND ENTROPY SCORES 


The “entropy” measure of modern 
information theory can be thought of 
as an estimate of the uncertainty of a 
situation, as computed from the number 
and kinds of events that situation pro- 
duces. A situation that produces all 
different events, “a,b,c,d,e,f,g,h,” would 
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be considered maximally disorganized; 
the percentage of uncertainty would be 
100. If it produced “a,a,a,a,a,a,a,a,” 
however, it would be maximally organ- 
ized toward the production of a spe- 
cific event, and entropy would be zero. 
The uncertainty of “a,a,b,c,a,a,b,a” 
would be somewhere between.® 

Suppose eight persons try to guess 
the missing word in “My aunt willed 
all her money to a and dog 
hospital.” Suppose also that the original 
word was “cat.” If all eight subjects 
guess it correctly, it can be said that the 
situation set up by the context of words 
around the blank was maximally organ- 
ized to make all subjects guess “cat.” 
The entropy of this situation would be 
zero—all subjects chose the same word 
—but the cloze score (eight correct 
guesses out of a total of eight tries, one 
to a subject) would be 100%. 

If the blank were moved to the right 
one word to produce “My aunt willed 
all her money to a cat dog 
hospital,” this new situation could be 
submitted to other subjects and another 
entropy estimate and cloze score could 
be determined. The blank could then 
be moved another word to the right, 
etc. 

In this manner, a continuous 175- 
word passage was mutilated by an every- 
fifth-word deletion system. The system 
was used five times, each time starting 
with a different word, so that, in aggre- 
gate, all words were taken out. Each 
of the five different cloze versions was 
given to a different group of 50 sub- 
jects, and cloze and entropy scores were 
determined for each of the overlapping 


*The discussion in this section is based on 
Wilson L. Taylor, Application of ‘Cloze’ and 
Entropy Measures to the Study of Contextual 
Constraints in Samples of Continuous Prose, 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Illinois, 1954. For a 
discussion of information theory, see Wilbur 
Schramm, “Information Theory and Mass Com- 
munication,’”” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 32:131—46 
(Spring 1955). 


contexts; i.e., the context around each 
of the 175 words when it was deleted. 
Computation of rank-difference corre- 
lation between the series of paired cloze 
and entropy scores yielded a negative 
coefficient, -.87, which can be taken to 
mean that cloze scores are dependable 
estimates of negative entropy, or what 
Shannon has called “redundancy.” 

This inverse relationship is necessar- 
ily imperfect, however. If the original 
word in “to a and dog hos- 
pital” had actually been “feline” instead 
of “cat,” then the cloze score, based on 
precise matches, would have been zero, 
the same as the entropy score. For 
measuring the correspondence between 
jhe language habits of an author and 
the expectations his words build up in 
the reader, the cloze score seems a more 
rational index than entropy. 


CONCLUSION 


Findings up to now indicate that the 
easiest ways of applying cloze procedure 
may be best for most uses. There seems 
to be little advantage in preclassifying 
words and limiting deletions to them, 
and no advantage to putting oneself to 
the trouble of judging and scoring syno- 
nyms. Also, it appears that an every- 
fifth-word deletion system spaces blanks 
as far apart as they need to be.’° Fur- 
ther, a series of about 50 blanks is 
roughly sufficient to allow the chances 
of mechanically selecting easy or hard 
words to cancel out and yield a stable 
score of the difficulty of a passage, or 
the performance of an individual, de- 
spite what specific words the counting- 
out process may delete. 

The application of cloze procedure 
is now being extended to the analysis 

(Continued on Page 99) 


” Analysis with the aid of Dr. William G. 
Madow, mathematical statistician, indicates that 
a subject’s performances on successive blanks 
created by every-fifth-word deletion are statisti- 
cally independent. 
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Needed: More Research in 
Education for Journalism 


BY LESLIE G. MOELLER* 


The chairman of the ACE] accrediting committee lists 11 areas 
of investigation for researchers in journalism education and sug- 
gests means of coordinating study of the problems involving the 
schools, their students and the profession. The author is director 
of the School of Journalism, State University of Iowa. 





V> MUCH MORE RESEARCH IS NEEDED IN 
journalism education, if that field is to 
make the progress in effectiveness which 
is necessary for the welfare of society 
and of the profession of journalism. 


Not only must more work be done in 
journalism education research, but more 
work must be done by journalism edu- 
cators on research in journalism and in 
mass communications. (The amount of 
such research has increased, but it 
ought to increase still further.) 


We need more such research because 
journalism is an important field of hu- 
man activity, with a tremendous impact 
upon mankind; we ought to know much 
more about what that impact is, how it 
is produced, how it can be controlled 
and how journalism affects our social 
organization. 

The obligation to do this research 
rests with especial weight upon teachers 
of journalism because these teachers 
ought to know more about journalism, 
and ought to do more research in that 
field, than any one else. As it is, work- 


*This article is based in the main on an ad- 
dress before the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation for Education in Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Aug. 24, 1955. 

1 William F. Swindler, “Trends in Mass Com- 
munications Research Throu; 1953,” JOURNAL- 
18M QUARTERLY, 31:215—22 (Spring 1954). 
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ers in other disciplines, notably psy- 
chology and sociology, have done much 
digging in journalism, and probably 
more than journalism educators have 
done; this seems the case, for example, 
in communication theory, which must 
be the eventual basis of our work in 
teaching. 


Although the communications indus- 
try, and especially the newspaper, has 
been slow in developing research, it is 
ahead of journalism education in cer- 
tain research fields. Indeed, it may be 
true that many journalism educators 
are perhaps not even fully aware of 
what professional research workers have 
done in the areas in which they lead. 
For example, an extensive presentation 
of personnel testing methods was made 
at the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors convention in Washington, D. 
C., in April 1955.2? To what extent are 
the full results of these procedures 
reaching journalism teachers? And 
what happens if the industry gets too 
far ahead of us in research? 


So it seems necessary that more re- 
search, both basic and applied, be done 


? American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
Problems of Journalism, 1955, pp. 161-73. See 
also “Newspapers Need Scientific Selection,” 
Editor & Publisher, April 30, 1955, p. 119. 
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in journalism schools, and that journal- 
ism educators make much more use of 
research. Here certain obstacles arise. 
In addition to the problems of lack of 
time, we face at least one other diffi- 
culty. Many faculty members have 
come into teaching with only nominal 
contact with research, and others are 
in a teaching atmosphere in which in- 
struction is not extensively research- 
oriented. This situation shows itself in 
the nature of much of the teaching 
which is being done. The horizons of 
this teaching could be widened greatly, 
and the impact on the student strength- 
ened, by the use of more research. 


V> AT THE SAME TIME, FACULTY MEM- 
bers who have long been research- 
oriented are finding that research has 
changed. The methods used in journal- 
ism research 20 years ago are still 
sound, but they have been supple- 
mented by new methods which literally 
open added fields of study. These new 
methods do not necessarily provide all 
the answers, or infallible answers, in a 
field in which there are so many in- 
tangibles.* Even though a certain type 
of researcher, fortunately infrequent, 
will be slowing the acceptance of new 
methods by insisting that they provide 
all the answers by divine mandate, it 
will be necessary for the journalism 
educator to adapt to these new ways, 
and to adopt them to the extent that 
they give promise of true advancement 
in the acceptance and in the sound use 
of research. 


If journalism educators do not use 
all available worth-while research, they 
are very near the situation of the phy- 
sician who is relying entirely on the 
knowledge he gained several years ago. 
Even if he is only “back in 1950,” he 
is hopelessly out of date. So shall we be 
unless we encourage research, unless 
we increase the amount of research, 


°C. Wright Mills, “IBM Plus Reality Plus Hu- 


manism Equals Sociology,” 
May 1, 1954, p. 22. 


Saturday Review, 


and unless we make full use of the re- 
sults of research. 

The reasoning applies also with full 
force to the need for more research in 
journalism education. We need to learn 
all we can about the journalism educa- 
tion process in order that we can con- 
tinue to improve our operations, and to 
do more for the student who is the end- 
product of our operations. We need to 
determine what it is that strengthens or 
weakens a journalism education effort. 


At the same time, research in jour- 
nalism education will not necessarily 
provide all the answers for building a 
good program. Research is no auto- 
matic substitute for wisdom. Research 
merely provides additional information 
as a basis for judgments which are es- 
sential and unavoidable. The making 
of these judgments, which take into ac- 
count interacting factors and their rela- 
tive impact, must continue to be a 
subjective process. At the same time, it 
is certainly true that additional data, 
and more properly based data, will re- 
sult in much better subjective judg- 
ments. 

A good beginning has been made on 
research in journalism education; a sur- 
vey of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY from 
1940 into 1955 shows at least 104 arti- 
cles which have some bearing upon the 
field.* 

Much material has also been pre- 
sented in other journalism education 
publications, and in other ways. Even 
so, much remains to be done, especially 
when one considers how rapidly the 
field of journalism education has been 
changing. 

A tentative list of areas of investiga- 
tion includes some 11 fields, which are 
listed below along with certain ques- 
tions which arise in each area. These 
questions are cited as examples of pos- 


*Warren L. Brier, Bibliography of Articles in 
Journalism Quarterly Concerned with Journalism 
Education, 1940-1955, unpublished; available 
from School of Journalism, State University of 
Iowa. Mr. Brier has also compiled a bibliogra- 
phy, similarly available, of 339 articles on jour- 
nalism education from other publications. 
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sible lines of inquiry, rather than as the 
most important questions in the area. 
Footnote references are to articles 
which are illustrative of the lines of 
investigation which have been followed 
in the past. 


(> THE FIRST AREA OF INVESTIGATION 
could well be that of a study of the 
various types of college-level journal- 
ism programs. What are the goals of 
these programs?® What courses are in- 
cluded?® What is the content of each 
course? Information is needed on the 
non-professional as well as the profes- 
sional journalism program, for infor- 
mation is needed on what is being 
taught to the consumers of journalism, 
and also to the teachers who are to 
supervise high school publications.” 

Second, we ought to determine the 
educational philosophy which governs 
the programs which claim to offer pro- 
fessional journalism instruction. What 
do these faculties see as their educa- 
tional goals?® 

Third, we ought to learn a great deal 
about the faculty members who teach 
journalism courses. What are their 
qualifications? What are their educa- 
tional and professional backgrounds?® 
How can we determine which are the 
most effective teachers? Can we locate 
factors which will be good indicators 


5I. W. Cole, Survey of the Characteristics of 


Journalism Instruction in Four-Year Colleges 
and in Universities in the United States, to be 
published by the American Council on Education 
for Journalism. 

*James Hunter Herring, Instruction Program 
Development and Related Changes in Units of 
the Association of Accredited Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism from 1940 through 1951, 
M.A. thesis in progress, State University of Iowa 
School of Journalism. 

* Louis E. Ingelhart, “Journalism Instruction in 
Teachers’ Colleges,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31: 
237-38 (Spring 1954). 

SM. Neff Smart, “Two Responsibilities of 
Journalism Schools,”” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 32: 
349-52 (Summer 1955); Joseph A. Brandt, “The 
Challenge of Journalism for Higher Education,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 27:425-29 (Fall 1950); 
Irving Dilliard, “Journalism Education Inventory 
Suggested at Half-Century Point,’’ Quill, Jan. 
1955, pp. 8-10. 

* Dodd Vernon, “An Analysis of Degrees and 
Rank: 1947-1953," JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31: 
347-53 (Summer 1954); see also Herring, op. cit. 


of teaching effectiveness?'° What are 
we doing to train future journalism 
teachers??* 

Fourth, we need a survey of teach- 
ing methods. How are various subjects 
being taught?'* How can we teach the 
student to be a responsible mass com- 
municator, a matter which is so much 
more difficult in practice than it is on 
paper??* How are we conducting labo- 
ratories?'* Which methods are the most 
effective, under given conditions? Does 
the present grading system measure 
the proper elements in achievement? 
Can we use supplementary grading 
systems which will help the student? Is 
our use of audio-visual materials ade- 
quate, inadequate or excessive? Can we 
use them more effectively?** Can we 
use closed-circuit television in our 
teaching? (This possibility may be well 
worth exploring as we look forward to 
an increasing shortage of good teach- 
ers.) A central clearing house for gath- 
ering, organizing and distributing ma- 
terial on teaching methods seems highly 
desirable. 


(> FIFTH, WE NEED TO LEARN MORE 
about our students. What are the stan- 
dards for admission to the professional 
study of journalism? How perceptive 
are we in selecting the students whom 
we admit to the study of journalism? 
Can we find better additional methods 


%#E. R. Guthrie, The Evaluation of Teaching: 
A Progress Report (Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington, 1954). This booklet summarizes the find- 
ings of 30 years of teacher appraisal at that in- 
stitution. 

Charles T. Duncan, “A Graduate Seminar 
for Prospective Teachers,” JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 32:213-14 (Spring 1955). 

2 Raymond Simon, “Practical Reporting Train- 
ing in Radio and TV Stations,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 31:363-64 (Summer 1954); Stewart 
Harral, “Trends in Public Relations Training 
and Research,’”’ JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 29:207— 
10 (Spring 1952). 

48 Russell E. Bert, “Trend is Toward Supervi- 
sion of Student Newspapers,”” JOURNALISM QuUAR- 
TERLY, 29:62-65 (Winter 1952). 

% Donald D. Burchard, “Teaching Editing and 
Makeup,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 30:67-68 
(Winter 1953). 

45 Dwight Bentel, “Use of Audio-Visual Aids in 
Journalism Instruction,’”” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
27:62-67 (Winter 1950). 
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of screening?'® Can we find ways to 
encourage more good quality young 
people to come into journalism?+* 

Sixth, we should know more about 
our graduates. How capable are they? 
What do they do after graduation??® 
What impact did our teaching have on 
them? We probably had some effect on 
them other than through the classroom. 
What was the effect? If it was a satis- 
factory effect, how can we intensify 
this helpful experience for present and 
future students? How many of our 
graduates are still in the profession, and 
in what phases? If they have changed 
fields, why did they change? How are 
they doing, financially and profession- 
ally? Are they making a sound contri- 
bution to the profession of journalism 
and to society? 

Seventh, we should have more infor- 
mation about employers. What types of 
employers hire our graduates? What do 
these employers want?’® Do we need 
to reeducate employers as to what they 
ought to want? (A considerable num- 
ber of employers are not really con- 
cerned about the professional qualities 
which a school of journalism may instill 
in a man; they are more concerned with 
the fact that they can usually put the 
journalism graduate on the job with 
little additional training.) Again, what 
rewards do these employers offer, in 
money, in responsibility, and in profes- 
sional stature? 2° 

Eighth, we need more information 
about the administration of journalism 
schools. What are the major problems 
of administration, and what progress is 


46 C. Harold Stone, “The Problem of Predicting 
Success in Journalism,”” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
27:297—309 (Summer 1950). 

17 Robert J. Cranford, “What High School 
Seniors Think of Journalism,” JOURNALISM QuUAR- 
TERLY, 30:492-97 (Fall 1953). 

% Keen Rafferty and Leonard L. Jermain, 
“College Backgrounds of Staffs of American 
Daily Newspapers,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31: 
491-94 (Fall 1954). 

James S. Pope, “A Managing Editor Dis- 
cusses Need for Higher Standards,”” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 24:28—-31 (March 1947). 

7 Norman Isaacs, “Small Town Publishers 
Must Make News Work Appealing,” Publishers’ 
Auxiliary, 90:37 (Sept. 17, 1955), p. 1. 
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being made with them? How can we 
best handle internal communication to 
busy faculties so as to keep them fully 
informed, without overloading them 
with information? What are the best 
methods of obtaining adequate faculty 
participation in planning activities??? 
What are the characteristics of good 
journalism school administrators? What 
steps are being taken to provide admin- 
istrative training to future administra- 
tors? 


Ninth, we should have a continuing 
study of the evaluation and accrediting 
of journalism schools.?? How much in- 
formation is needed to judge a school 
fairly? Must a great deal of information 
be obtained on many points? Is it pos- 
sible to judge fairly with a smaller total 
amount of information, or by concen- 
trating most heavily on certain points 
which appear to be critical? 


Tenth, we should know more about 
the work of journalism schools abroad.** 
How are they organized? What is their 
philosophy of journalism education? 
What phases of their work offer the 
most promise in suggesting improve- 
ments in our Own programs? 


V> FINALLY, WE MUST ASK THESE QUES- 
tions: What are we doing about the 
future of journalism education? What 
are the near and the distant needs of 
the profession of mass communications 
and how do they relate to education for 
journalism? What problems will we as 
educators face in the booming enroll- 
ments of the 1960s? What steps can we 
take to anticipate these problems?** 

In carrying out such a research pro- 


21Harvey H. Davis and Leslie G. Moeller, 
“Promising Practices in the Educational Planning 
of New College Buildings,” American School and 
University, 1955-56, Vol. 27 (New York: Ameri- 
can School Publishing Co., 1955), pp. 319-26. 

22 Norval Neil Luxon, “Journalism Accrediting 
at the End of Five Years,””’ JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 28:483-87 (Fall 1951). 

23 Education for Journalism, 
UNESCO, 1953). 

* Ralph D. Casey, “The Challenge to Journal- 
ism Education,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 32:39- 
45 (Winter 1955). 
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gram, existing organizations can make 
very great contributions. 

The accrediting committee of the 
American Council on Education for 
Journalism can carry on certain types 
of projects, primarily dealing with fac- 
tual data obtained from journalism edu- 
cation units, but because of the time 
demands upon members of this group 
it is doubtful if any extensive program 
can be carried out. 

The Council itself can aid, primarily 
through arranging for or facilitating the 
work of researchers, and presumably 
for the most part in areas dealing rather 
directly with accreditation. 

The two organizations of schools, 
the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism and the 
American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators, may also make substan- 
tial contributions. 


A very great part of the research 
might well be done through the Asso- 
ciation for Education in Journalism. 
This association has already for some 
time been in this field, with groups con- 
cerned with teaching standards, teach- 


ing methods in history and in editorial 
page work, the foreign school of jour- 
nalism, and so on, and the new com- 
mittee on journalism education research 
should contribute tremendously to the 
progress of work in this field. 

This committee might well exercise 
at least three functions. First, it should 
serve as a listing center for research 
projects, and should regularly issue re- 
ports on proposed research projects, in 
order to help avoid duplication of effort. 

Second, the committee may plan new 
projects. These could tie together other 
research, they could build upon that re- 
search, or they might cover important 
areas not previously worked. 

Third, the committee can aid in dis- 
seminating research results in the forms 
which seem most effective. 


The active cooperation of journalism 
educators in the work of such a com- 
mittee can be of much help in getting 
us on the way more effectively to the 
common goal which ought to be upper- 
most in our minds—the development, 
everywhere, of better programs for edu- 
cation in journalism. 








Today's Research Needs 
In Journalism 


BY ROBERT V. ESMOND* 





W> THERE ARE NO “MINED-OUT” AREAS 
in journalism research. That was the 
theme implied in the 48 responses to a 
survey of the directors of 104 schools 
and departments of journalism listed in 
the 1955 Editor & Publisher Yearbook. 
The single question asked was: 


*The author is Director of Radio-TV at North- 
ern Illinois State College, DeKalb. 


“What is the most pressing need in 
journalism research today?” 

The answers touched nearly all major 
phases of mass communications. How- 
ever, nine areas received at least two 
and in most cases three or more refer- 
ences. No attempt has been made to as- 
sign a relative importance to any area, 
and the order of the listing of the areas 
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should not be misconstrued to imply a 
given importance. Certain random com- 
ments have been assigned arbitrarily to 
the group to which they are most close- 
ly related. 


The nine areas are: 


1. Research problems. 

2. Collection and analysis of re- 
search results. 

Cost of newspaper production. 
Functions of the press. 

News coverage and treatment. 
Readership. 

Personnel in journalism. 
Journalism education. 

Influence of television. 


YeEnayvrey 


Following are the research needs 
characterized by the 48 respondents as 
“most pressing.” 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


“More creative and original thinking 
—and less of a trend toward sterile and 
pedantic school of education type re- 
search.”—Wallace Biggs, University of 
Wyoming. 

“Financial support.”"—O. J. 
Montana State University. 

“Sound subjective analysis. The most 
significant historians are those who can 
give meaning to collections of facts, not 
those who compile names and dates. 
Journalism, too, needs more interpreta- 
tion, not more nose counting.”—Fred- 
eric C. Coonradt, University of South- 
ern California. 

“Social science type of evaluative in- 
vestigation should be undertaken by 
men in our field rather than be left to 
scholars in other fields."—W. E. Garets, 
Idaho State College. 

“Recognition of the validity of jour- 
nalism research by scholars in the long- 
established research areas.”—Adolph 
O. Goldsmith, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

“Reduction in stress on quantitative 
measurements.”—L. J. Hortin, Ohio 
University. 

“Higher quality; more careful selec- 
tion of problems; more attention to 


Bue, 


areas of significance and less to tech- 
nical minutiae. Utilization of accepted 
research techniques.”—Norval Neil 
Luxon, University of North Carolina. 

“More and better training programs 
for prospective research men; more re- 
search by qualified journalism teachers; 
more interest among journalism schools 
in the hiring of men with research 
training.”—Ralph O. Nafziger, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

“To discover and make more widely 
known the secret of the power of the 
greatest journalism that the United 
States and the rest of the world have 
now or ever have had. The schools of 
journalism and the practicing press will 
serve society best when the elements of 
excellence in the journalism of the last 
century are more widely understood 
and used.”—P. I. Reed, West Virginia 
University. 


COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS OF 
RESEARCH RESULTS 


“Standardization of research meth- 
ods and procedures and greater stress 
on integrated (hopefully theoretically 
integrated) research studies.”—Ralph 
D. Casey, University of Minnesota. 

“To establish a central depository for 
journalism research, say at a leading 
university, under the aegis of the AEJ 
and with inter-library cooperation. This 
depository would send out microfilm 
copies of important research materials 
otherwise unobtainable at college jour- 
nalism libraries and in turn would re- 
ceive speeches, pamphlets, bulletins, 
theses, program and other materials, 
plus microfilms of valuable source in- 
formation. Inter-library loan does not 
now do this job adequately, particularly 
in the matter of searching out materials 
nationally.”—Russell J. Jandoli, St. 
Bonaventure University. 


“More analysis of the meaning and 
the significance of individual findings; 
also for more meaningful synthesis of 
varied findings being arrived at inde- 
pendently."—James W. Markham, 
Pennsylvania State University. 
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COSTS 

“Answers to risiig publishing costs 
other than narrower columns and other 
‘economies.’”—Donald O. Burchard, 
Texas A. & M. College. 

“Production costs . . . for weeklies 
and small dailies."—Ralph R. Lash- 
brook, Kansas State College. 

“Cost analysis important as part of 
time and motion research.”—James E. 
Pollard, Ohio State University. 

“Development of means of produc- 
tion and distribution that will make eco- 
nomically feasible a greater number and 
diversity of newspapers and improved 
content of existing ones.”—O. W. Rie- 
gel, Washington and Lee University. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE PRESS 


“Accurate method of measuring the 
performance of the press in major po- 
litical campaigns.”—Alvin E. Austin, 
University of North Dakota. 

“Measures of newspapers’ social ade- 
quacy.”—Dwight Bentel, San Jose State 
College. 

“Press’ contributions or role in 20th 
century life in America.”—Fayette 
Copeland, University of Oklahoma. 

“Functions of the press in our chang- 
ing society—how to make public aware 
of these functions so they can know 
what to expect of the press and how 
they can use it, for the benefit of all.”— 
Alfred Crowell, University of Mary- 
land. 

“The entire field of newspaper per- 
formance, from the point of view of 
public interest and responsibility, in the 
field of politics and government.”— 
B. W. Hamilton, University of Maine. 

“More critical qualitative analysis of 
the role of communication media in a 
democracy; also, more research in com- 
parative journalism and _ international 
communications.”—Kenneth E. Olson, 
Northwestern University. 

“How media can more fully perform 
their functions in a democratic society.” 
—F. S. Siebert, University of Illinois. 

“Finding out how to tell the story of 
democracy effectively and get support 


for it."—Bruce Underwood, University 
of Houston. 


NEWS COVERAGE AND TREATMENT 


“Comprehensive studies on the qual- 
ity of news coverage so far as accuracy, 
objectivity, bias and pressure are con- 
cerned with related studies to determine 
the extent to which government on any 
level prevents the free flow of news of 
government to the ple.” —Laurence 
R. Campbell, Florida State University. 

“Suppression of news—by lay per- 
sons and by well-meaning, as well as 
intentionally evil, editors. Statistical 
studies to show how alert, honest, com- 
plete news coverage builds better com- 
munities and healthier attitudes; de- 
tailed case histories in situations where 
facts were withheld as compared with 
equally detailed case histories in simi- 
lar situations where facts were report- 
ed.”—Verne E. Edwards Jr., Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 

“Analyze techniques for background- 
ing news now in use and other possible 
methods for future use that would: (1) 
give reader clearer picture of complex 
news story while (2) meeting editors’ 
demands for objective reporting. We’re 
being delayed in efforts to develop new 
techniques to meet new ‘news presenta- 
tion’ needs because editors feel ‘inter- 
pretive’ reporting would become sub- 
jective in outlook.”—William E. Hall, 
Texas Technological College. 


READERSHIP 


“Why people do not read newspaper 
editorials..—T. E. Kruglak, Long Is- 
land University. 

“How to present important political 
and social news in ways that will attract 
‘average’ readers.”"—J. William Max- 
well, University of South Dakota. 

“What do people read, how much, 
and why?”—George H. Phillips, South 
Dakota State College. 

“More statistical precision on market 
and readership analysis; content analy- 
sis of news and opinion by scholars who 
understand news and opinions.”—Gran- 
ville Price, University of Idaho. 
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PERSONNEL 


“Properly trained, sophisticated fac- 
ulty people.”—Philip F. Griffin, Uni- 
versity of California. 

“In a time of an acute shortage of 
young people in America, how to re- 
cruit and hold promising and talented 
men and women in journalism. If jour- 
nalism is to live up to its best, it must 
have top persons running it.”—A. L. 
Higginbotham, University of Nevada. 

“Studies of quality of men and wom- 
en doing newspaper work and radio 
and television news work, and of ways 
best to improve that quality; studies of 
salaries and newspaper economics and 
ways to increase salaries within the eco- 
nomic framework.”—Keen Rafferty, 
University of New Mexico. 

“How to professionalize journalism 
more—standardize and upgrade wages, 
prerequisites, etc.”—John Stewart, Utah 
State Agricultural College. 

“Research grants for journalism pro- 
fessors and journalism graduate stu- 
dents.”—Paul J. Thompson, University 
of Texas. 


JOURNALISM EDUCATION 

“Course content; its place in the lib- 
eral arts college; instructional tech- 
niques of value in teaching journalism 
courses in advertising, news-editorial, 
radio and television.”—C. S. McCarthy, 
Duquesne University. 


“What courses are most valuable for 
prospective journalists (newspaper, 
magazine and radio reporters) .”—Wil- 
liam White, Wayne University. 


TELEVISION 


“Maybe it’s time to evaluate TV as a 
news medium.”—Fayette Copeland, 
University of Oklahoma. 

“Influence of television on (1) other 
media of communication and (2) the 
American way of life.”—James N. Mc- 
Clure, Washington University. 

“Radio and television—need to know 
more about people who don’t look 
and/or listen and why.”—James E. 
Pollard, Ohio State University. 


MISCELLANEOUS AREAS 


“The writing of an adequate textbook 
to teach the prospective high school di- 
rector of the yearbook how to pro- 
ceed.”—Sue Maxwell, Bradley Univer- 
sity. 

“Freedom of information; press own- 
ership and monopoly; changing edito- 
rial methods; trends in law affecting 
publishing and broadcasting; new me- 
chanical developments; changes in pub- 
lic attitudes."—Frederic E. Merwin, 
Rutgers University. 


The survey’s value is in the cross- 
section of thought it reports. It remains 
for the reader of these opinions to in- 
terpret them as he will. 





“ ‘Moral purpose’ is the authentic impulse for the proper employment of 


press freedom—moral purpose in its broad sense. I do not mean to convert 
the press into a moral tract, heavy with homily. What I mean is that every 
one working through the medium of print should strive to serve his public 
with sincerity, with fidelity to truth, with inner integrity whether in the re- 
porting of events, the presentation of opinion or the provision of enter- 
taining features. 

“I know this sounds like a platitude; probably it is. But I know of no 
better way of setting forth the obligation which must be assumed by pro- 
prietors and workers in journalism if they are to be fit stewards of the 
press freedom which has been guaranteed to them.”’—CHARLES A. 
SPRAGUE, editor, Oregon Statesman, Salem, Oregon, in the annual Lovejoy 
lecture, Colby College, October 6, 1955. 
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The Market for 


Journalism Graduates 


BY EDWIN EMERY* 





W THERE IS CONCLUSIVE PROOF THAT 
there are far more employers seeking 
to obtain the services of journalism 
school graduates than there are gradu- 
ates seeking employers. 

Each year since 1951 the survey on 
employment of journalism graduates 
conducted for the JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY by Prof. Charles T. Duncan of 
University of Oregon has testified to 
this fact. The common answer from 
schools and departments of journalism 
has been that there are at least twice as 
many job opportunities as there are 
graduates to fill them, and the job- 
over-graduate ratios reported by some 
schools have run as high as 10 to 1. 

There have been, of course, fewer 
graduates during the past four years 
than in the years of the post-war en- 
rollment bulge. And approximately 
40% of current men journalism gradu- 
ates have had to enter military service, 
according to Professor Duncan’s sur- 
veys. But the market for journalism 
graduates has been so strong in most 
sections of the country that all of the 
military-bound graduates, and a good 
many more non-existent graduates, 
could have been started on professional 
careers with the communications media 
or in allied fields. 

At the University of Illinois, calls by 
employers to the journalism placement 
bureau have outrun placements of 


*Dr. Emery, professor of journalism at the 
University of Minnesota, gave the talk upon 
which this article is based at the annual conven- 
tion of the Association for Education in Journal- 
ism at the University of Colorado, Aug. 25, 
1955. 
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graduates 7 to 1 the past two years; at 
the Universities of Minnesota, Missouri 
and Wisconsin the ratio is about the 
same. At Iowa State College, requests 
for journalism graduates have been 5 
to 8 times the number of degrees grant- 
ed for 10 years; at the University of 
Oregon every journalism graduate has 
had a job offer before Commencement 
day for 13 consecutive years. 

So the story goes. In 1953 only one 
school or department of journalism re- 
ported that it had more graduates than 
available job offers. In 1954 only three 
so reported, and in 1955 none, out of 
77 answering the QUARTERLY’s survey. 
Most schools have recorded, too, an en- 
couraging increase in the number of re- 
quests for assistance in filling high-level 
positions open to older graduates of 
demonstrated professional competence. 

At the University of Minnesota, the 
journalism placement service had 115 
different “live” requests from employers 
on file last April 20. Of those 25 had 
come in during the previous four days. 
Four months later, on August 20, the 
files still bulged with more than 100 
unfilled requests, while the supply of 
job-seekers had long since evaporated. 


One problem is to spread the news 
about this “bull market” for journalism 
graduates among others than journalism 
educators. Unhappily, many writers 
about employment trends, employment 
counselors, high school vocational coun- 
selors, and, even more unhappily, a 
good many newspaper and other com- 
munications men, haven’t heard this 
news. Their doleful advice that “jobs in 
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journalism are tight” still keeps good 
prospects from entering upon journal- 
ism careers. 

What are the elements which consti- 
tute the market for journalism gradu- 
ates? Professor Duncan’s surveys show 
that the greatest demand for either 
news-editorial or advertising sequence 
graduates comes from newspapers. That 
is the answer of the great majority of 
schools and departments, although some 
of them report the greatest demand 
coming from the public relations field, 
radio-TV, advertising agencies, maga- 
zines and press associations, in that 
order. 

But while by their own testimony, the 
journalism schools regard newspapers 
as their best friends, statistics show that 
many other agencies are coming to woo 
their graduates. Figures will vary wide- 
ly from school to school, depending 
upon the nature of curricula and geo- 
graphical situation. But the carefully 
kept records of the Illinois journalism 
placement bureau show 27% of all 
their 1954 employment requests com- 
ing from newspapers, while at Minne- 
sota that figure has been 45%. In either 
case, the figure should jar some news- 
paper folk out of their complacent be- 
lief that journalism schools exist solely 
for their market. 

Journalism educators are well aware 
of the widening market for their gradu- 
ates. It stems in part from growing de- 
mand from other media: radio and tele- 
vision, industrial and business publi- 
cations, general magazines, technical 
periodicals. Private industry is an active 
bidder for men and women employees 
in the fields of industrial journalism, 
company advertising, sales promotion 
and public relations. Government, pub- 
lic health, social work and other groups 
want writers and editors. Teaching, 
media and market research, and other 
fields offer specialized opportunities. 
One should add that the newspapers 
each year are competing among them- 
selves more vigorously for their share 
of the journalism graduate supply, as 


more and more editors and publishers 
come to appreciate the benefits of em- 
ploying journalism-trained college grad- 
uates, at every level from the metro- 
politan daily to the community weekly. 

Where does the journalism graduate, 
faced with this variety of professional 
opportunity, go? Dwight Bentel, writing 
in Editor & Publisher, has said that 
“Surveys show that about 35% of 
the journalism graduates from major 
schools and departments enter the daily 
newspaper field, 15% the weekly field, 
20% take jobs in advertising, 15% with 
magazines, press associations and so 
on.” By individual schools, some pub- 
lished reports of the percentages of re- 
cent graduates entering the newspaper 
field illustrate the variances in curricula 
emphasis and student choice: Fresno 
State College, 70% ; University of Min- 
nesota, 58%; University of Nebraska, 
56%; West Virginia University, 30%; 
University of Illinois, 30%; and the 
combined schools and departments in 
the state of Texas, about 33%. 

To again use placement figures from 
Illinois, 1954 graduates there divided 
as follows among non-newspaper fields: 
company advertising and promotion, 
24% ; radio-TV, 18%; advertising agen- 
cies, 16%; public relations, publicity, 
8%; magazines, 4%. At Minnesota the 
choices of fields ranked in nearly the 
same order: company advertising and 
promotion, 13%; radio-TV, 7%; ad- 
vertising agencies, 7%; magazines and 
publishing, 6%; press associations, 6% ; 
public relations, publicity, 3%. 

What happens to journalism gradu- 
ates over a period of years? One Mid- 
western school, not named, has reported 
to Dwight Bentel that nearly half of 
its graduates who have entered news- 
paper work since 1950 already have left 
the field. A recent study of small daily 
journalism in Texas, published in the 
Spring 1955 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
reflected a similar trend. 

However, an analysis of the positions 
held by journalism graduates of the 
University of Illinois, made in 1952 
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and covering a 25-year span of gradu- 
ates, showed that the largest single 
group of Illinois graduates still employ- 
ed in professional communications work 
was the group in newspaper work. The 
figure was 3742%. A similar analysis 
made at University of Minnesota, cov- 
ering the positions held by graduates 
from classes ranging back 25 years, 
showed 41% of those still profession- 
ally employed were in newspaper work 
of all types. This was again the domi- 
nant group. Gains are recorded in the 
radio-TV, magazine, teaching, research 
and public relations areas, as graduates 
change fields. 


Yi WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK FOR THE KIND 
of journalism graduate most useful to 
society —the man or woman well- 
trained in journalistic skills, imaginative 
in outlook, well-educated in the liberal 
arts, and whose integrated study of 
journalism and the social sciences fits 
him or her to play a significant role in 
society? 

First of all, experience shows that 
there is an increasing number of news- 
papers which want this type of person 
on their staffs. Not all are metropolitan 
dailies. Some are smaller dailies and 
weeklies. Press associations can be add- 
ed to this group. But not even all of 
those who want the superior journalism 
graduate are willing to pay the salary 
required, nor are they all capable of 
retaining his interest. 

How many editors and publishers 
acknowledge the abilities of their staff 
members? How many offer criticism 
and encouragement to the newcomer? 
—vvery few, if the testimony of our 
graduates is correct. How many let the 
new man or woman try his wings, and 
broaden his understanding of news- 
papering, as a complement to the rou- 
tine which all newspapermen must mas- 
ter? How many let the newcomer put 
to use the information and ideas he or 
she has acquired in college or uni- 
versity? 

The same challenge can be made to 








other media, but seemingly in radio- 
TV, magazine and publications work 
the relative beginner more often gains a 
sense of personal status and personal 
satisfaction. Surely in the broad field of 
newspapering there is room for similar 
stimulation of young people. It is our 
job to press this point home with more 
and more newspapers. 

The superior journalism graduate, as 
has been indicated, has a widening 
choice of opportunities. Certainly it 
should be normal for him or her to en- 
ter into all of the communications me- 
dia, into advertising, into media and 
market research, into government ser- 
vice, into socially significant informa- 
tion and public relations work for pub- 
lic, private and corporate enterprises. 
Indeed, the following paragraph from a 
letter written by an executive of one of 
the country’s largest corporations, is il- 
luminating. Describing a public rela- 
tions position, he wrote: 

The position which is open has a 
starting maximum of $10,000 per year. 
The candidate should have an ability to 
write with vigor and imagination about 
a wide range of subjects. He should 
have the curiosity and flexibility to keep 
acquainted generally with trends in such 
fields as industrial relations, national 
economic structure, business organiza- 
tion, and technological development. He 
must have dignity and confidence in his 
own opinions. He should be college 
trained with a demonstrated ability to 
dig below the surface of the subject. 
Whose star newspaperman is the cor- 

poration executive talking about? 

Some final, blunt pleas to the media 
—particularly newspapers, but also ra- 
dio-TV news operations, press associa- 
tions and magazines: 

We know you have cost problems, 
but somehow you must raise your 
sights for the beginning employee. The 
average beginning salary for college 
men, many of whom are not the equals 
of journalism graduates as bright young 
newcomers in the employment market, 
is now $340 a month, or $78 a week. 
In some cases, the bidding is up to 
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$100 a month higher than the average. salaries for journalism graduates, or 

You are placing a terrific burden on when he reads that some newspapers 
journalism educators when the best we _ still pay $40 a week for their “learn- 
can report is that average starting sala- ers’? 
ries are in the neighborhood of $65 a Newspapers and other media can 
week, and that many Guild contracts count on recruiting only a limited per- 
hover around $60 a week as a begin- centage of journalism graduates. If they 
ning minimum. need more recruits, they must assist 

We can, and do, talk about the rapid educators in broadening the base of 
advances which are possible (Guild supply of new talent. Fortunately, a 
minimums which jump from $60 to good many perceptive leaders in the 
$120 or $125 in four years, for exam- field are awakening to this challenge. 
ple), and the future opportunities for But above all, once they obtain the 
service and financial success. We do not _ services of an ambitious, sensitive, well- 
even have to talk “money” with the trained journalism graduate, the media 
dedicated among our journalism stu- must learn how to retain his inierest, 
dents. how to challenge him, how to utilize 

But what does the uncertain, uniniti- his talents to society’s best advantage 
ated high school student think when he and in keeping with his personal goals. 
hears a vocational adviser talk about This is, of course, the eternal challenge. 





“This discussion is going to be centered on the guts of modern journal- 
ism—and which is at the same time one of our greatest current problems: 
our newsroom personnel. . . . 

“The issue can be stated in simple terms. The larger papers of the coun- 
try—and this includes the so-called middle-sized dailies—for the most part 
have accepted the principle of quality personnel. But the smaller newspa- 
pers have taken the point of view that the news departments are inferior to 
mechanical and advertising departments—and, as a result, today they are 
concerned desperately with just getting ‘help’—any kind of ‘help.’ 

“Those who are holding to this benighted philosophy are helping to drive 
away from journalism the very group they need most urgently—the young 
and talented graduates of our colleges. 

“The men and women who apply to the Louisville papers express a frank 
desire to work for newspapers in which they can take personal pride. 
Many and many a letter stipulates that it isn’t a matter of money alone. 
There are countless newspaper workers in this country seeking tirelessly to 
change jobs, to switch from the papers they are on to newspapers that they 
think are trying to do the job of covering their communities honestly and 
fairly. 

“Preparing for this discussion, I naturally did some research. I was not 
quite prepared for the news that the smaller city dailies are in an almost 
constant state of crisis—an acute shortage of newsroom personnel. 

“Where, I asked, are all the young people who are interested in journal- 
ism—those who have been graduated from the journalism schools, and 
those from liberal arts colleges who are also interested in journalism? 

“The answer is that low pay and low quality newspapers are driving 
them into other fields..—NoRMAN E. Isaacs, managing editor, Louisville 
Times, to Iowa Daily Press Association, September 10, 1955. 
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The Post-Licensed 
German Press 


BY PETER LIEBES* 


The story of the German press since the end of licensing in 1949 
in the Federal Republic is an encouraging one. Under the con- 
cept of press freedom set by the Allied occupying powers in 
West Germany, the German journalists have created a more 
independent, well read and pro-democratic group of newspapers. 





V> TEN YEARS AFTER THE END OF 
World War II, the Federal Republic of 
Germany boasts a large democratic 
press. Some 1,403 daily papers—680 
main and 723 subsidiary or local edi- 
tions—are being published for the 52 
million people of the Federal Republic 
and West Berlin, with a total circu- 
lation of 16,083,752, i.e., one paper 
for every 3.2 persons. They offer a 
well-balanced world and national news 
coverage plus detailed comment on 
German as well as foreign affairs. They 
represent a great variety of political 
tendencies and reflect the problems and 
ideas with which the German people of 
today are concerned. This is a definite 
achievement on the way to complete 
German recovery and one that did not 
come easily. 


*Peter Liebes, after receiving his M.A. degree 
in international relations from the University of 
Minnesota, has just returned to his native Ger- 
many. Prior to his coming to the United States 
in 1952, Mr. Liebes had studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, was feature editor and editorial 
writer with Die Neue Zeitung in Munich and 
subsequently worked as a free lance journalist. 

1In the United States, 1,765 dailies are pub- 
lished for the 165 million population with a cir- 
culation of one paper for every three persons; in 
Great Britain, 137 dailies serve a 50 million pop- 
ulation with one paper for every 1.6 persons. 
Die Deutsche Presse 1954, Berlin 1954, Duncker 
& Humbiot, p. 52*; “The Press—Free and Other- 
wise,’’ The Bulletin, Press and Information Office 
of the German Federal Government, Vol. 3, No. 
20, May 19, 1955. 
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From 1945 to 1949, the German 
press passed through a period of Allied 
licensing and strict controls. Although 
this article is concerned with the Ger- 
man press after licensing ended? it may 
be well to summarize the main features 
and achievements of the licensed press 
in an attempt to describe the situation 
from which the post-licensed press was 
to start. 

In an article entitled “On the misery 
of our press,”* Eugen Kogon, one of 
the leading anti-Nazis and postwar 
newspaper men, writes: “We have to 
compare in order to be able to judge,” 
and though he continues to describe the 
misery of the German press in 1948, 
comparing it to the high points of Ger- 
man prewar journalism, he nevertheless 
comes to the conclusion that “measured 
from the vacuum from which it started, 
the (licensed) German press is a gigan- 
tic achievement.” This writer tends to 
agree with him. 


To the licensed press fell the task of 
bringing back to the German people a 
free democratic press through an in- 
strument which lacked almost all the 


? For a detailed description see Prof. E. Meier, 
“The Licensed Press in the U. S. Occupation 
Zone of Germany,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31: 
223-31 (Spring 1954). 

%E. Kogon, “Vom Elend unserer Presse,” 
Frankfurter Hefte, No. 7, July 1948, pp. 614-21. 
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features essential to such a free press. 
The publication of a newspaper was 
dependent upon a license given by oc- 
cupation authorities; certain subjects— 
some of them closest to the troubled 
mind of the population—were taboo; 
criticism of the occupation powers 
(including the Russians) could not 
be voiced, while occupation power 
regulations and policies had to be pub- 
lished fully and explained in the most 
favorable light. Newspaper production 
facilities, particularly buildings, ma- 
chinery and newsprint, were in lamen- 
table condition and insufficient supply, 
while the shortage of qualified and 
politically reliable personnel was cru- 
cial. With circulation figures and areas 
fixed quite rigidly by Military Govern- 
ment, the element of competition was 
conspicuously absent. Moreover, the 
readers could not buy several papers 
to form an independent opinion. They 
merely had the choice between buying 
the one available paper or not reading 
a newspaper at all. 

And who were the readers? The Ger- 
man people, exhausted physically and 
spiritually from having fought a mur- 
derous, meaningless war and from hav- 
ing lived under a dictatorship for more 
than a decade. If nothing else, they had 
learned to distrust the printed word— 
any printed word, and particularly that 
which came from their enemies of yes- 
terday, despite the fact that they had 
never really learned to hate them. Al- 
most too many things were expected at 
once from these Germans who were 
trying desperately to digest the past, 
survive the present and find something 
worthwhile living for in the future. 

Were they to accept the new German 
press which was given to them by their 
occupiers? Were they ready to read it 
critically? Were they able to discern, 
maybe for the first time in their lives, 
truth and facts when they saw them? 

It was bound to be a slow process. 
Press and public had to grow with each 
other and educate each other. The press 
had to show itself trustworthy to the 


Germans, so that they would accept it, 
but at the same time, it had to show it- 
self trustworthy to the Allies, lest they 
do away with it. And showing itself 
trustworthy to the Allies did not mean 
the same thing in the four occupation 
zones. As a result, four different types of 
a German licensed press emerged. Since 
the press in the British and American 
zone later formed the core of the new 
free Western German press (French 
zone papers had less influence), a few 
words about the differences in the press 
policies of the British and American 
occupation authorities may be in place. 

The basic difference was the ap- 
proach to the political party press. Such 
a press was approved by the British and 
carefully avoided by the Americans. 
For the British the political party was 
one of the essential components of pub- 
lic life which needed to be given a 
voice in the media for the formation of 
public opinion. 

The Americans felt that what was 
needed above all was a balanced, non- 
party view of national and international 
affairs. For that reason they licensed 
representatives of various political “de- 
nominations” as joint publishers of a 
paper. They considered this approach 
more advisable than a party press even 
though it was bound to lead to internal 
difficulties and did, in many cases, pre- 
vent the development of a clear edito- 
rial policy. 

Secondly, the British—perhaps on 
the basis of their centuries of experi- 
ence in colonial administration—early 
considered it wise to pass on to the 
German authorities much of the re- 
sponsibility for the implementation of 
regulations, even though final authority 
in all decisive questions remained with 
British Military Government until the 
end of licensing. 

The Americans though, with a deep- 
rooted distrust in any German govern- 
ment, chose to keep complete authority 
in all details of the licensing procedure 
in their hands until they felt that the 
impact of their practices and ideas had 
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been so strong as to give assurance 
against any regression to former pat- 
terns. Basically then, the Americans 
were more optimistic. They sincerely 
believed that once the German journal- 
ists had learned their lesson they would 
abide by it. Therefore the Americans 
were the first to lift licensing altogether. 

There was one important point, 
though, on which both the British and 
the Americans agreed. They wanted to 
make a completely new start. They did 
not revive any of the old newspapers or 
any of the old titles. They even refused 
to use men and names which had stood 
for a strong anti-Nazi philosophy and 
in this way certainly left unused a 
great deal of good will which the re- 
appearance of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
or the Berliner Tageblatt would have 
created. At the same time they left un- 
used a great deal of professional know- 
how by excluding virtually all former 
journalists from publishing activities. 

As a result, the licensed press, partic- 
ularly in the beginning, was quite dull. 
As time went on, though, and produc- 
tion difficulties were overcome, papers 
developed greater individuality and dis- 
played a keen interest in world news. 
Slowly it became recognizable where a 
German paper stood politically. A fre- 
quent complaint of the Allies was that 
the German papers made the mistake of 
judging everything in the light of the 
German situation. Growing contacts of 
German newspaper men with the out- 
side world helped to correct this “paro- 
chial approach.” 

Besides the licensed papers (which, 
curiously enough, have been called “in- 
digenous”) there existed during this pe- 
riod also German-language publications 
which must be classified more or less 
as publications of the occupation pow- 
ers. This refers particularly to Die Welt, 
which appeared in Hamburg under 
partly British ownership, and the Amer- 
ican publication Die Neue Zeitung. 
Such newspapers, intended to be some- 
thing like an ever-ready textbook for 
German editors on how to make a good 


newspaper, undoubtedly left a mark on 
the new German press. 

With broadening experience, the Ger- 
man press became more self-assured 
and held its own even against attempts 
of German government officials to 
abuse their influence over the press or 
of German state legislatures to pass 
laws which violated the freedom of the 
press. 

In view of this increasingly independ- 
ent development and the importance 
of Germany in the growing tensions of 
the Cold War, the occupation powers 
during the year 1948 realized that 
“good press relations had become a 
matter of paramount importance”* and 
turned from directives and control to 
new means of promoting their interests 
and policies. Both OMGUS* and Brit- 
ish Military Government established 
feature services to provide German 
newspapers with materials. 

There were also weaknesses, how- 
ever, in the picture of the flourishing 
new German press. 

First, there was the very burden of 
the limitations imposed upon a licensed 
press. It was not able to choose freely 
its position—physically as well as intel- 
lectually. It was in the spotlight as an 
exponent of Allied re-education meas- 
ures and as such could hardly claim to 
express public opinion with full free- 
dom. Some of the licensees tried to use 
unfair techniques in order to acquire 
printing facilities which they were 
merely using on the basis of mandatory 
leases with the owners. It was common 
knowledge, also, that the licensed press 
made a great deal of money and many 
Germans felt it did not use the money 
wisely to improve upon its product. 

Secondly, the licensed press, as Mr. 
Kogon put it, lacked “knowledge and 
guts.” Frequent examples of poor re- 
porting occurred, due primarily to the 
absence of well qualified editors-in- 


* Monthly Report, Brit. Mil. Governor, Vol. 3, 
No. 12, Dec. 1948. 


5 Office of Military Government, United States. 
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chief who could inspire concise news 
reporting as well as a clear line of po- 
litical thought. The latter, of course, 
was absent from many papers for rea- 
sons of political expediency. Many 
journalists thought that being independ- 
ent meant being nondescript and hesi- 
tated to express any opinion, unless 
perhaps at the expense of the occupa- 
tion powers. All this did not build the 
kind of “press with a backbone” that 
decent Germans were hoping for. 

Viewed objectively, then, one can 
say that the licensed press was about as 
successful as the conditions under 
which it had to develop permitted it to 
be. The more crucial of its problems, 
such as the lack of qualified editors, the 
need for a clear editorial policy or the 
solution of pending property controver- 
sies, were passed on to the free Ger- 
man press, adding to the wealth of 
problems which the end of licensing 
created. 


V> THE POSITION OF A GERMAN LI- 
censed newspaper publisher has been 
likened to being in a cage, and a gold- 


en one at that.© When OMGUS an- 
nounced its willingness to lift the licens- 
ing requirements and thus open the 
doors of the golden cage, this was ac- 
knowledged with mixed feelings by the 
publishers. They suddenly realized that 
they had been able to operate under 
almost ideal circumstances; that they 
had enjoyed a monopoly; that many 
former so-called “old publishers” were 
only awaiting the opportunity to use 
the weight of tradition and former loy- 
alties against the licensees, whom they 
considered upstarts and usurpers. 

The licensed publishers camouflaged 
their fears with expressions of concern 
—actually justified—about the contin- 
ued existence of a democratic German 
press. They claimed that relinquishing 
of licensing would give everybody a 


*Richard Straus, “Postwar Development of 
the German Press,” Dept. of State Bulletin, Feb. 
23, 1953, Dept. of State Publ. 4992, European 
and British Commonwealth Series 42, pp. 294- 
301. 


chance, including old Nazis and neo- 
Nazis, who would be eager to enter or 
re-enter the field of publications. How- 
ever, would the licensed press prove so 
weak that it could not hold its own 
against a possibly developing Nazi 
press, and would the public be suscep- 
tible to the old doctrines? These ques- 
tions kept the experts in Germany and 
abroad wondering. 

Meanwhile, the licensed press re- 
ceived support in its plea for continued 
licensing from the only direction from 
which it had not asked for it, namely 
from the German government side. 
The Bavarian Diet passed a resolution 
asking for the retention of licensing by 
transferring it to German authorities. 
This, of course, did not suit the licensed 
publishers either and they opposed it 
unanimously. 

The more reservations the licensed 
press voiced against the lifting of con- 
trols, the louder became the voices of 
the old publishers asking for this free- 
dom. They answered the licensees’ ar- 
gument about the possible re-appear- 
ance of the Nazi press with the accusa- 
tion that the licensees were only afraid 
of the old publishers’ know-how. The 
old publishers also felt that wrong had 
been done to them when they as a 
group had been designated as Nazis 
after the end of the war; they pro- 
fessed to be eager to prove that they 
had been misjudged. 

In the same period German state leg- 
islatures in the American zone drafted, 
discussed and passed individual press 
laws and presented them to OMGUS 
for approval. In considering these laws, 
the Americans were particularly con- 
cerned with provisions guaranteeing the 
complete freedom of the press from 
governmental control and in several 
cases sent the laws back to the legisla- 
tures which then redrafted them to in- 
corporate the stipulations made by 
OMGUS. 

With the final approval of each state 
press law by OMGUS during the spring 
and summer of 1949, the American 
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General License No. 3, of May 2, 1949 
went into effect. The press of the Brit- 
ish and French zones became free when 
—with the establishment of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Occupa- 
tion Statute—the Allied High Commis- 
sioners on September 23, 1949 signed 
Law No. 5 on Press, Radio, News Re- 
porting and Entertainment.’ It must be 
noted, though, that this law did not yet 
establish complete freedom. The West- 
ern powers continued to enforce previ- 
ous regulations forbidding information 
activities which might harm their pres- 
tige or military security. 


Since the fall of 1949, then, and until 
the complete re-establishment of Ger- 
man sovereignty in May 1955, the legal 
situation of the German press has been 
this: The Allied powers relinquished 
their controls, with the exception of the 
above-mentioned provisions safeguard- 
ing their own interests. The German 
situation itself is rather complex,® due 
to the history of German press legisla- 
tion and the development which the 
idea of the freedom of the press under- 
went since the passing of the first Ger- 
man Press Law in 1874 (Pressegesetz 
von 1874). 


The 1874 Law was made mainly to 
protect the press from state interference 
and unwarranted police action. Since 
the freedom of the press was not guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, subsequent 
legislation could and in some instances 
did suspend the law temporarily. The 
Weimar Republic included the freedom 
of expression of opinion in the Consti- 
tution and retained the Press Law of 
1874 with minor amendments. Despite 
such constitutional and legal guarantees 
many inroads were made upon the free- 
dom of the press through the Law for 
the Protection of the Republic (Gesetz 


™This law superseded the American General 
License No. 3 in all states of the American zone. 

For a detailed description, see Dr. Loeffler, 
“Pressefreiheit und Selbstkontrolle,”’ Zeitungs- und 
Zeitschriften-Verlag, Sonderausgabe zum 60 jaeh- 
rigen Bestehen des Vereins deutscher Zeitungsver- 
leger, e.V., 1954, pp. 303-10. 


zum Schutz der Republik) and various 
Emergency Ordinances (Notverordnun- 
gen) promulgated on the basis of Para- 
graph 48 of the Weimar Constitution 
which gave the president power, in a 
national emergency, to suspend tempo- 
rarily constitutional rights. 

The Nazi regime did not touch upon 
the essentials of the 1874 Press Law 
either. Instead it used the existing civil 
code such as the laws against obscenity 
as well as additional legislation to con- 
trol the press. Through the Editors’ 
Law (Schriftleitergesetz) it created a 
professional organization (Reichsver- 
band der Deutschen Presse), member- 
ship in which was compulsory for pro- 
fessional journalists. Politically “unde- 
sirable” members were excluded and 
thus silenced. In this way the totali- 
tarian Nazi regime went beyond con- 
trolling printed matter to add control of 
the human beings who produced it. 

In framing the Bonn Constitution in 
1949, German lawmakers were careful 
to avoid the recurrence of any situation 
in which freedom of the press could be 
limited. They made freedom of expres- 
sion of opinion, as well as freedom of 
the press and freedom of information, 
part of the Constitution. They went 
even further by declaring these free- 
doms basic and inalienable rights which 
cannot be taken away by a change in 
the Constitution nor even be given up 
voluntarily. 

The 1874 Press Law was repealed 
formally only by two of the nine states 
of the Federal Republic; five states 
made provisions to bring the Law up to 
date, but no comprehensive press legis- 
lation was enacted in these or in the 
other two states. 

The reason for this incomplete legis- 
lation on the state level is perhaps to be 
explained by the fact that a federal 
press law was expected to clarify the 
situation. A draft for such a law was 
introduced in the Lower House (Bun- 
destag) in 1952 but met with consider- 
able opposition, the main objections be- 
ing that it vested too much power with 
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the Federal Government. In this situa- 
tion the German press, by its unani- 
mous opposition to the draft law, lived 
up to the expectations of Military Gov- 
ernment which had stated that “the fu- 
ture freedom of the German press can 
only be assured by the vigilance of the 
press itself.”® The tentative draft fed- 
eral press law failed. 

It is interesting to note that the then 
Press Secretary of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Dr. Felix von Eckardt,’° consid- 
ered a federal press law unnecessary 
and felt that the constitutional guaran- 
tees plus the existing civil code and the 
amended 1874 Press Law offered suffi- 
cient guarantees for the freedom of the 
German press. 

While this has largely also been the 
attitude of the press itself, German law- 
makers did not believe in the adequacy 
of existing German legislation, particu- 
larly regarding the assurance of an eth- 
ically and morally clean press. After 
years of deliberation and an unsuccess- 
ful attempt in 1953 they passed in 1954 
the so-called Dirt and Trash Law 
(Schmutz und Schund Gesetz) which 
provides for a censorship agency under 
Federal Government direction (Bundes- 
prifstelle) with respect to obscene lit- 
erature. 

The Dirt and Trash Law was passed 
despite considerable opposition of the 
press which recalled how the Nazi re- 
gime had misused this type of legisla- 
tion. On the other hand, many journal- 
ists agreed that it would be very desir- 
able to form a body of journalists and 
publishers to promote and preserve 
high moral and ethical standards and 
act as a sort of clearing house against 
objectionable literature. A draft fed- 
eral press law submitted by the Ger- 
man Journalists’ Association (Deutscher 
Journalisten-Verband) corroborated this 
thinking by including in the draft pro- 
visions for setting up such a control 


® Monthly Report, U. S. Mil. Governor, April 
1949, No. 46. 

1” Ambassador von Eckardt is presently Ger- 
man observer with the UN in New York. 


body. However, this solution is by no 
means accepted unanimously and the 
opinion seems to gain ground that self- 
control should be voluntary and not 
part of federal legislation. For many 
German journalists, a journalistic con- 
trol set up by federal law savors too 
much of the Editors’ Law of the Nazi 
regime to be acceptable. 


This view is further substantiated by 
the fact that according to the Bonn 
Constitution any legal limitation of the 
freedom of the press would be unconsti- 
tutional. A voluntary self-control of the 
press, however, seems to be particularly 
desirable in order to limit a use of its 
powers by the censorship agency set up 
under the Dirt and Trash Law."! 


Interesting enough, none of the re- 
cent sources on the German press, in- 
cluding the comprehensive 1954 year- 
book, gives any concise information on 
the solution of the legal problems re- 
sulting from the mandatory leases. It is 
true, leases in existence at the cessation 
of licensing were safeguarded by Allied 
legislation, and the Newspaper Leases 
Review Board, established by OMGUS, 
was continued by HICOG™ to deal 
with restitution claims. But it seems to 
have been the consensus of Allied as 
well as German authorities that, as 
time went on and economic conditions 
continued to improve, the publishers 
still depending on mandatory leases 
would be able to build their own print- 
ing plants or arrive at permanent agree- 
ments with the printing plant owners. 
In this way the difficult legal problem 
was actually solved. Today, mandatory 
leases are not in existence any more in 
the Federal Republic. 


"The Bundespruefstelle has been operating for 
nearly two years. Its first annual report revealed 
that 93 out of 172 pieces submitted were de- 
clared “objectionable.” Although publishers may 
not advertise or sell to minors such “‘objection- 
able” pieces, the Dirt and Trash legislation does 
not prohibit publication altogether. In its work 
the Bundespruefstelle has received the coopera- 
tion of voluntary self control bodies set up by 
publishers’ and journalists’ groups. 

12 Office of the High Commissioner for Ger- 
many. 
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> IF AFTER THE TERMINATION OF LI- 
censing in 1949 a rather chaotic situa- 
tion prevailed regarding press legisla- 
tion and mandatory leases, the compet- 
itive struggle which started between 
ex-licensees and old publishers showed 
an even more,hectic development. New 
newspapers mushroomed over night. In 
Bavaria, there were 25 newspapers on 
the very first day after licensing ended. 
The number of papers in Hesse rose in 
little more than a week from 14 to 47, 
and in Wiirttemberg-Baden it increased 
during the first month from 16 to 110. 
Within one month from the end of li- 
censing 150 new papers appeared in the 
British zone. In December there were 
in the Federal Republic 165 ex-licensee 
papers as opposed to 588 old-publisher 
papers.** 

Although most new papers started 
with a relatively small circulation, the 
ex-licensed press soon began to feel the 
competition. During the first two 
months the circulation of ex-licensed 
papers in the British zone was reduced 
by one-third. In the American zone dur- 
ing the last month of licensing circula- 
tion had been 4,095,000. In the fall of 
1951 it had decreased by about 800,000 
with the circulation of the post-licensed 
press amounting to 1,289,000. 

These changes were the result of a 
bitter circulation war which took on 
particular vehemence when, after a cer- 
tain period of cautious waiting, some of 
the larger “old publishers” reentered 
the field. Thus when the Wiesbadener 
Tageblatt began publication, 90,000 
free copies were distributed for the first 
three days and 25,000 daily for another 
two weeks. In the Kassel area, free cop- 
ies of the Sozialistische Volkszeitung, a 
Communist paper, were handed out to 
the unemployed. The licensed press an- 
swered these measures by cuts in sub- 
scription and advertising rates or spe- 


* Straus, op. cit., p. 298; Report, U. S. Mil. 
Gov., Statist. Annex, Issue No. XXIX, Final, 
July 1949; Monthly Report, Brit. Mil. Gov., Vol. 
4, No. 10, Oct. 1949; “753 Zeitungen im Bundes- 
gebiet,” Sueddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, Dec. 19, 
1949, 


cial service features, such as free home 
delivery. 

This competition put heavy financial 
burdens upon both the ex-licensees and 
the old publishers. The Wéiesbadener 
Tageblatt paid about 100,000 Deutsche 
Mark for its introductory publicity 
stunt and yet, after two months, it had 
failed to build up the target number of 
20,000 subscriptions. 

At the end of the circulation war it 
appeared that the ex-licensee press had 
held its own, thereby proving that it 
had won its rightful place in the Ger- 
man community. However, the artificial- 
ly high circulation figures of the licens- 
ing period had disappeared. The Ger- 
man press of today has again taken on 
its traditional picture: a small group 
(4.3%) of papers stands out with a 
high daily circulation of above 50,000, 
while 70% of the papers have a circu- 
lation of 10,000 or less.™* 

As a result of the circulation war, 
too, many of the new papers, particu- 
larly smaller ones, had only a short life. 
Even for the stronger papers some way 
of providing financial assistance had to 
be found. A loan fund of 15 million 
Deutsche Mark was established from 
counterpart funds and handed over to 
the German Press Cooperative Bank, 
WIGO (Wirtschaftsgenossenschaft der 
Deutschen Presse). WIGO set up a 
committee to review loan applications, 
composed of members of the two pub- 
lishers’ organizations representing ex- 
licensees and old publishers. Since the 
relations between these two groups were 
not always cordial, the handling of ap- 
plications caused considerable difficul- 
ties. A loan ratio of 7:3 was established 
for ex-licensees and old publishers re- 
spectively. Naturally each group wanted 
to help as many of its “constituents” as 
possible, and consequently funds were 
spread thin and did not bring sufficient 
relief. Therefore, in 1951, the commit- 
tee was reorganized and primary and 

4 Only one German paper, a heavily illustrated 


“Boulevard” sheet at that, passes the one million 
mark. 
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secondary priority lists for loans were 
established, not on the basis of a fixed 
ratio between ex-licensees and old pub- 
lishers, but on the basis of impartial 
criteria, such as political importance of 
the paper, need to purchase printing 
presses or real estate, etc. The papers 
on the primary priority list were helped 
first and when loan repayments started 
coming in, those on the secondary list 
received loans. This process has suc- 
cessfully helped ex-licensees and old 
publishers. 

On the whole, these postwar difficul- 
ties brought about a fortunate reduction 
of marginal sheets and made the sur- 
viving papers healthier business-wise 
than the press had been even during the 
peak of the Weimar “newspaper para- 
dise.” This fact is strikingly illustrated 
by a comparison between present-day 
circulation figures of 15 million for 
1,383 papers and the 1932 figures of 
16.5 million for 2,483 papers in the 
area of the Federal Republic (without 
West Berlin). 


V> THE PROBLEM THAT HAD WORRIED 
licensed publishers most, namely the re- 
appearance of the Nazi press or the de- 
velopment of a strong neo-Nazi press, 
did not prove to be a real threat. There 
were, of course, publications that be- 
longed in this category, above all the 
various publications of the Socialist 
Reich Party, SRP  (Sozialistische 
Reichspartei). Following proceedings in 
the Federal Constitutional Court (Bun- 
desverfassungsgericht) by which the 
SRP was declared unconstitutional, 
printing and distribution of all SRP 
publications were forbidden. Other pa- 
pers of a “rightist fringe” character re- 
mained negligible in the general picture. 
Possibly the very fact that everybody in 
Germany as well as abroad was appre- 
hensive of the danger magnified the 
actually existing neo-Nazi tendencies 
far beyond their relative importance. 
As far as the “leftist fringe” press is 
concerned, it has not created a real 
danger, either. Under Allied as well as 


German legislation, Communist papers 
were frequently suspended periodically 
for attacks against the occupation pow- 
ers or the democratic system of the 
Federal Republic. Although proceed- 
ings were started in the Federal Con- 
stitutional Court to test the constitution- 
ality of the Communist party, no deci- 
sion has as yet been made, and the 
Communist press continues in existence 
in Germany. Its 20 papers comprise 
1.4% of the German total; its 82,300 
circulation is 0.6% of the entire Ger- 
man newspaper circulation. These fig- 
ures indicate that it is of virtually no 
importance. 

The potentially (though not actual) 
dangerous developments of the post- 
licensed press appear to lie in other 
areas. 

Immediately after the cessation of 
licensing, many small papers of local 
character appeared or reappeared. Most 
were comparable to the American rural 
or small town weekly. On the whole, 
these papers met with considerably less 
success than was expected on the basis 
of prewar experience. This has been at- 
tributed largely to the fact that the ref- 
ugees in Western Germany as well as 
the younger generation have no ties to 
these traditionally “parochial” and pro- 
vincial sheets and prefer the larger city 
papers. In many cases too, local edi- 
tions of the larger ex-licensee papers 
counteracted successfully the new com- 
petition. Such local editions were able 
to offer better international and na- 
tional news coverage and provided vital 
local news as well by devoting one or 
two pages to local affairs. While a 
sound local press is a valuable and to a 
certain extent necessary part of any 
press, often these small papers were in a 
precarious financial situation and had a 
very low circulation. This led to the re- 
appearance of the famous “boiler plate” 
press. 

Papers of this type receive their in- 
ternational and national news, the feuil- 
leton and other materials ready-made 
from syndicated matrix services and 
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simply add one or two pages by their 
own local reporters and editors. Chains 
of papers supplied by these matrix ser- 
vices began to develop. In 1953 there 
were 31 with 318 member newspapers 
in the Federal Republic.*> By necessity 
the matrix services feature a rather non- 
descript treatment of political news and 
editorials. While this in itself is not nec- 
essarily undemocratic or anti-demo- 
cratic, it is a shortcoming which can 
open the door to slanted information by 
matrix services controlled by special 
economic or political interest groups, as 
happened during the Weimar Republic. 
No signs of such a development, how- 
ever, can presently be detected in Ger- 
man chain newspapers. 


Besides, the politically nondescript 
small chain newspapers are somewhat 
in line with the German attitude to- 
ward a political party press. Aside from 
party papers already in existence during 
the licensing period, concentrated in 
the British and French zones, new party 
papers were published after licensing 
ended. But the German reader showed 
little interest in them and in general 
preferred the politically-independent 
papers. 

This lack of interest is not a postwar 
development. Popular interest in a po- 
litical party press has been diminishing 
in Germany ever since the early 1920s. 
The political party press of the Weimar 
Republic was not at all successful in 
influencing the formation of public 
opinion. Circulation of the bourgeois 
party papers remained high while the 
votes for these parties decreased, and 
Hitler rose to power while controlling 
only about 5% of the German press. 
These tendencies increased even fur- 
ther after World War II. Not only did 
readers overwhelmingly prefer inde- 
pendent papers, but the papers became 
more hesitant to call themselves party 
papers or even admit alignment with a 
political party or philosophy. In 1932 
some 47.6% of the German newspapers 


43 Die Deutsche Presse, op. cit., p. 51*. 


still considered themselves party papers; 
in 1953 this group had decreased to 
10%, whereas 69.2% of all newspapers 
made it a special point to be known as 
“neutral,” “non-partisan” or “inde- 
pendent.” 

This lack of political profile is partly 
also an economic necessity. Newspapers 
today cannot afford to lose readers. Be- 
fore and during the Weimar Republic, 
some of the best German newspapers, 
like the Vossische Zeitung or the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, were produced by large 
publishing houses deriving their reve- 
nue from popular papers of a lighter 
calibre and with huge circulations. They 
could therefore afford the luxury of 
publishing a politically and intellectual- 
ly high-level paper which in most cases, 
even at that time, could not have sup- 
ported itself. 

This was no longer so after World 
War II. Most of the large publishing 
houses had disappeared—if only tem- 
porarily—and the new press started 
operating without any financial reserves. 
Furthermore the cost of newspaper pro- 
duction had increased considerably 
whereas earnings had not kept pace 
with the rise. A comparison of figures?® 
for the years 1938 and 1953 indicates 
that during this period production costs 
rose 135% while revenue increased 
only 108%. Significant changes oc- 
curred also in proportion of revenue 
derived from circulation and advertis- 
ing. In 1938, circulation provided 63% 
and advertising 37% of newspaper rev- 
enue. In 1953, the figures were 52.5% 
and 46.5% respectively (1% miscella- 
neous), indicating that advertising has 
become a more important source of 
revenue during the postwar years. 

A considerable change took place 
also regarding the profit margin. In 
1938 the average newspaper publisher 
made a net profit of 14% whereas in 


1%® Hans Engelmann, “Die Kosten- und Ertrags- 
entwicklung im Zeitungsverlagswesen in den Jah- 
ren 1952 und 1953,” Zeitungs- und Zeitschriften- 
Verlag, Sonderausgabe zum 60 jaehrigen Bestehen 
des Vereins deutscher Zeitungsverleger, e.V., 1954, 
pp. 336-38. 
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1953 profit amounted to only 3%. In- 
creased competition prompts publishers 
to offer more for the same price. They 
have to attract readers, and sometimes 
they do so at the expense of high intel- 
lectual standards by adapting them- 
selves to popular tastes and demands. 
This trend is, of course, in keeping with 
the general development of the “cen- 
tury of the common man” and is not 
limited to the German press, or to the 
press alone for that matter. But while 
it widens newspaper readership, it also 
narrows the reader’s cultural horizon 
which is regretfully felt by those re- 
sponsible for the German press. They 


deplore that “people crave for pictures © 


and prefer the evidence of the visible 
to the written word,” which they con- 
sider depressing signs of the depend- 
ence of the press upon the so-called 
“tastes of the public.” It is undoubtedly 
true that, in competition for readers, 
the press appeals to the lowest interests 
of the people. The resulting sensation- 
alism, if it does not invite political cen- 
sorship, does invite a moral censorship 
as evidenced by the Dirt and Trash 
legislation. 

The fact that the new German press 
(often against its better judgment) 
tends to cater to popular demands rath- 
er than educate the reader has been 
called the “boomerang of re-educa- 
tion.”?7 It implies that a democratiza- 
tion process from below is not entirely 
beneficial and that there definitely 
would be a place for the old type of 
intellectuality—high-level, critical, well- 
informed and to some extent aloof— 
as represented by the old Vossische Zei- 
tung or the Frankfurter Zeitung. 


German journalists know quite well, 
though, that the mass newspaper is 
“here to stay” and that they cannot 
turn back the wheels of history. They 
will continue, however, to be inspired 
by the high tradition and try to answer 
this challenge by producing popular 


17C. Jacobi, “The New German Press,” 
eign Affairs, Jan. 1954, pp. 323-30. 


For- 


newspapers for the masses which will 
“attract their readers by the sensation- 
alism of the morally sound and 
good.”18 


VW? sO FAR, ALL THE PROBLEMS 
touched upon could be traced directly 
to the manifold difficulties of establish- 
ing a new German press after World 
War II and of providing sufficient guar- 
antees that this press would be free and 
democratic. An additional factor needs 
to be considered, though, namely the 
division of Germany into the free Fed- 
eral Republic of Western Germany and 
the Communist satellite state, the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic of the Soviet 
occupation zone in Central Germany. 


The question of the reunification of 
these two into one Germany—one of 
the most burning questions in German 
politics—also has a considerable bear- 
ing upon the press. 

So far as concerns the press in the 
Federal Republic, the split of Germany 
means not only a loss of potential cir- 
culation area and a limitation of cov- 
erage, but it also explains the absence 
of a truly cosmopolitan German capital 
which would be the political, cultural 
and intellectual center of Germany. 
Berlin has lost much of its former ap- 
peal and influence due to its peculiar 
situation as a four-power occupied 
island in the Soviet zone, with two Ger- 
man governments, two currencies, two 
economies and no hinterland. Bonn, the 
present federal capital, is but a small 
provincial university town with no press 
worth mentioning. It will never be able 
to assume the role Berlin played in for- 
mer times, either in terms of atmos- 
phere or in terms of facilities and man- 
power. German journalists feel that the 
loss of Berlin as a capital, and the loss 
of a real metropolitan press, “cannot be 
expressed in figures.” *° 


1% Dr. Walter Hagemann, “Strukturwandlungen 
der modernen Presse,’’ Sonderausgabe, op. cit., 
pp. 287-92. 

1 H.C., “Nicht mehr das zeitungsreichste Land 
der Welt,” Deutsche Zeitung und Wirtschaftszei- 
tung, Stuttgart, Aug. 29, 1953. 
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The split of Germany has affected 
the West German press in another way. 
It has caused the appearance of the 
most unique phenomenon in the Ger- 
man postwar press, and _ probably 
throughout the world. That is the Ger- 
man refugee press. It is nothing un- 
usual for refugees from a particular 
country to keep in touch with each oth- 
er and exchange information through 
bulletins or small papers. It is very un- 
usual, however, for newspapers them- 
selves to go into exile, and even more 
unusual when they go into “exile” with- 
in their own country. Yet five central 
German newspapers have moved from 
the Communist zone and are being pub- 
lished in the Federal Republic under 
their old names, and very probably for 
a great number of their old readers.?° 


These papers fulfill two important 
functions: To the refugees they are 
something like a link with their old 
home and traditions. Although not dai- 
lies, some have relatively high circula- 
tions (e.g., Potsdamer Tageszeitung, 
20,000; Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, 
12,000), which indicates that they serve 
a real need and which makes them a 
legitimate part of the free democratic 
German press. To the people in the 
Federal Republic the refugee papers are 
a living testimony of the desire for free- 
dom and reunification. 


And what does the split of Germany 
mean to the press on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain, in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Soviet zone??* 


In the beginning, the press there devel- 
oped somewhat along the same lines as 
it did in the Western zones. But in com- 
parison with Western Germany today, 
the Soviet zone press does not fare too 


They are the Potsdamer Tageszeitung, Mag- 
deburgische Zeitung, Thueringische Tageszeitung, 
Havelzeitung, Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten. See 
“Exiled German Newspapers,” The Bulletin, 
Press and Information Office of the German Fed- 
eral Government, Vol. 3, No. 11, March 17, 
1955. 

"1 For this section see: “Die Presse der Sowje- 
tischen Besatzungszone,” Die Deutsche Presse, 
op. cit., pp. 53*-57*; also “The Press—Free and 
Otherwise,” op. cit. 


well. The ratio of total circulation to 
the number of population is only about 
half that of the Federal Republic. For 
18 million people 275 papers—38 main 
and 237 subsidiary editions—are pub- 
lished. More than 90% of the Soviet 
Zone press is a political party press and 
the few remaining papers are published 
by youth, trade-union and farmers’ or- 
ganizations. There still is a paper spon- 
sored by the Russian occupation au- 
thorities. Besides, the Communist party, 
SED, and the Communist labor organi- 
zation, FDGB, control almost 50% of 
the main editions, more than 80% of 
the local editions and over 55% of the 
total circulation. This might seem to 
suggest that at least there are Commu- 
nist and non-Communist papers, but as 
far as contents and editorial opinion go 
there is in fact hardly any difference 
between them. 

The reason for their striking similar- 
ity is the strict system of controls and 
supervision, set up under the Soviet oc- 
cupation and continued by the German 
satellite government. This system is so 
utterly foreign to the thinking and the 
practices of the Western democracies 
that it deserves a more detailed descrip- 
tion. 

All press affairs in the Soviet zone are 
centrally directed by the Press Office 
of the Minister-President. Its work is 
supervised by the Central Committee of 
the SED, the party’s highest executive 
body. The Press Office determines the 
general trend of editorial policies about 
three months in advance through so- 
called “perspective plans.” Within the 
framework of these perspective plans, 
certain subjects are designated to re- 
ceive particular emphasis, such as 
peace propaganda, Red China, etc. In 
addition, the Press Office gives daily di- 
rectives through press conferences or 
press bulletins, supervises the carrying- 
out of such directives and, if necessary, 
takes disciplinary action against pub- 
lishers and editors who fail to observe 
the official line. Such disciplinary action 
can consist of temporary suspension, of 
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reduction in newsprint allocation or, in 
severe cases, imprisonment and perma- 
nent removal of the editor. Following 
the Soviet example, most of the direc- 
tives consist merely of oral “sugges- 
tions” which may be changed from one 
day to the other. Written regulations 
are avoided so that the only way of 
preventing trouble is for a publisher to 
follow directions without fail. 

The Press Office also issues news bul- 
letins on international (including West 
German) news, thus supplementing the 
work of the only licensed Soviet zone 
news agency, ADN (Allgemeiner Deut- 
scher Nachrichtendienst). As to foreign 
news services, only Tass and agencies 
of the satellite states are admitted. Re- 
ports of Western German agencies are 
sometimes “adapted” by the Govern- 
ment Press Office for publication. 

Besides this control setup two phe- 
nomena are characteristic of the Soviet 
zone press, namely the “people’s corre- 
spondents” and the “criticism of symp- 
toms.” People’s correspondents are per- 
sons who work for a paper on a free- 


lance basis, with little if any training in 
journalism. Their reports relate mostly 
to industries, schools, etc., and are used 
for political informing, blackmailing 


and denunciation. The criticism of 
symptoms is a propaganda technique 
imported from the USSR. It consists of 
criticizing symptoms rather than the 
system itself and makes people believe 
that there is room for criticism and ex- 
pression of opinion in the press. Indi- 
viduals are accused of lack of political 
loyalty, newspapers accuse each other 
of lacking vigilance against the people’s 
enemies, firms or industries are black- 
mailed for failure to fulfill production 
quotas. At the same time the reader is 
encouraged to contribute toward mak- 
ing the system as perfect as it could be 
if everybody “pitched in.” As SED 
ideologist Fred Oelssner said: “The 
fundamental task of our press is to con- 
vince the masses of the soundness of 
our party’s policies and to win them for 
active support of these policies.” 


QUARTERLY 


On the technical side, in keeping 
with Soviet policies, party papers and 
papers owned cooperatively were given 
priority in the reconstruction and allo- 
cation of publishing facilities. Inciden- 
tally, this reconstruction was not car- 
ried out in accordance with the histori- 
cally established pattern of publishing 
centers but was determined mainly by 
military and political considerations. 
Areas of minor importance, to the 
north and northwest of Berlin, and to 
the west of Magdeburg, have less than 
their former ratio of newspapers. News- 
paper and printing facilities are instead 
concentrated in the heavily industrial- 
ized areas of Saxony and Thuringia. 

As a result of the ingenious system 
of controls, newspapers in the Soviet 
zone have virtually given up any effort 
to attain individuality; if you have read 
one, you have read them all. 

There remains the press of Berlin, the 
former capital. Although Berlin was a 
kind of showcase for each occupation 
power and consequently had a confus- 
ing wealth of newspapers from the 
very beginning, licensing of newspapers 
was retained in Allied-occupied West 
Berlin beyond 1949, after its abandon- 
ment in the Western zones, because of 
the closeness of the Communist danger. 
On the one hand, the Western Powers 
did not want to hamper free competi- 
tion in Berlin, but on the other hand 
they recognized that the potential read- 
ership of West Berlin newspapers was 
limited with the Berlin hinterland closed 
to West Berlin publications. In order to 
ease the situation somewhat, the three 
Western authorities transferred their 
powers of licensing to the Berlin City 
Government in December 1954. 

The most serious drawback, of 
course, remains the fact that the city 
has lost its position as capital of Ger- 
many. In its constantly exposed posi- 
tion, the Berlin press, although boasting 
20 papers with a total circulation of 
about one million, 10 of them with 
more than 50,000, has at times taken 
on the perspective of a “front city” 
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with a tendency to view every world 
event solely from the Berlin point of 
view. A permanently satisfactory solu- 
tion for this problem can therefore only 
be expected from the reunification of 
Germany. 


V> IN REVIEW, THE STORY OF THE GER- 
man press since 1945 is a story of 
hard-won success. Within 10 years the 
almost unbelievable came true. Today 
there is again a democratic German 
press. Over all material, technical, po- 
litical and personnel difficulties, Ger- 
many moved up into a high place 
among the nations of the world in 
terms of newspaper consumption. In 
looking back over such achievement, 
the German people feel justly proud. 


They are the first to admit, however, 
that there is room for improvement. 
They know that many papers have to 
mature and overcome their still too- 
narrow, provincial outlook; that the 
press does not always have the voice 
and resonance it needs as an essential 


factor in the formation of public opin- 
ion; that it has not always been able to 
fulfill satisfactorily its great tasks of in- 
forming and educating the reader; that 
as yet there is no daily of the interna- 
tional stature of papers like the London 


Times, the New York Times or the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung. 


At the same time, it has become in- 
creasingly clear to the German people 
that their new press is not a “second, 
improved and enlarged edition” of the 
press of the Weimar Republic but 
something quite different. The number 
of small local papers, with circulations 
of only a few thousand each, has been 
substantially reduced in favor of pa- 
pers with larger circulations and greater 
economic _ stability — although _ this 
means an increase in the percentage of 
newspaper chains. The political party 
press has become smaller because of 
the pronounced preference of German 
readers for independent newspapers. 
Lengthy reading matter has given way 


to more concise reporting. Increased 
picture material and advertising have 
made inroads on the traditional layout. 

In terms of content a stricter differ- 
entiation is being made between straight 
news and editorial opinion. The over- 
all outlook has become broader. And 
above all, German journalists have be- 
come acutely aware of their responsi- 
bility towards a democratic Germany. 
As a result, the post-licensing difficul- 
ties between the two large groups of 
ex-licensees and old publishers were re- 
duced to the extent that a fusion of 
their organizations became possible.?? 
The material problems of the postwar 
period regarding paper and printing fa- 
cilities have nearly been overcome. 

All this indicates that the German 
press is well on its way and—as it 
seems—on the right track. 

That this optimism is not unfounded 
became obvious in 1954 when the Ger- 
man Government made the attempt to 
establish a coordinating committee to 
“centralize political information made 
available to the press and to control dis- 
bursement of funds in this connec- 
tion.”** Although this committee was 
by no means intended to work along 
the lines of the Hitler Ministry of Prop- 
aganda, the German press felt that it 
might easily become an instrument to 
curb the freedom of the press and 
therefore opposed the plan vigorously. 
As a result of this opposition, the plan 
was dropped. The West German press 
had “scored another victory in the de- 
fense of its freedom” and proved that 
it was really what the licensing fathers 
had hoped for, namely “a vigorous tool 
toward the achievement of a genuine 
democracy.” 4 


22 On July 15, 1954, under the name of Fed- 
eral Association of German Newspaper Publish- 
ers, Bundesverband Deutscher Zeitungsverleger. 

*3 New York Times, June 13, 1954, 14:2; July 
9, 1954, 4:8. 

*4 Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, 7th Quarterly Report on Germany, 
April I—-June 30, 1951, p. 65. 
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Newspaper Librarianship: 
A Neglected Field 


Wt “or INCALCULABLE VALUE TO ANY 
large newspaper is its ‘morgue’ or li- 
brary,” stated Stanley Walker, then of 
the New York Herald Tribune, in City 
Editor. 

“Hardly an hour passes that some 
situation does not arise which requires 
reference to previous items. Filed away 
under the names of persons, as well as 
under subject matter, there may be a 
treasure of necessary information.” 


Other persons have pointed out the 
value of a newspaper library. Charles 
Smutny, writing on the Chicago Trib- 
une library, said this in the February 
1948 issue of /ilinois Libraries: 


“You might step into the Chicago 
Tribune library and find two men ab- 
sorbed in a game of chess. 


“They are not playing chess. They 
are working out a checkmate situation 
to illustrate a condition of international 
affairs wanted by editorial cartoonist 
Joe Parrish, who doesn’t know chess, 
and who specified a limited number of 
pieces.” 


Some people, then, apparently realize 
the value of an efficient library to the 
newspaper. However, newspaper libra- 
rianship is generally a neglected field, 
both in journalism schools and in the 
newspaper profession itself. 

This is a rather obvious fact made 
all the more obvious by the results of a 
survey conducted by this writer in con- 


nection with “A Study of American 
Newspaper Libraries,” a paper written 
for the master of arts in library science 
degree at Florida State University. 

Chief librarians of 19 of the nation’s 
largest dailies furnished up-to-the-min- 
ute information of the status of news- 
paper librarianship. Represented were 
the following dailies and their libra- 
rians: 

Atlanta Constitution, Vivian Harris; 
Baltimore Sun, Clement Vitek; Birm- 
ingham News, J. F. Rothermel; Chicago 
Daily News, Thomas Sayers; Christian 
Science Monitor, Chester Sanger; Den- 
ver Post, Lorena Jones; Deseret News 
(Salt Lake City), Olive Burt; Houston 
Chronicle, H. M. Sheppard; Kansas 
City Star, John Doohan; Los Angeles 
Times, Romeo Carraro; Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Ralph J. Shoemaker; 
Miami Herald, Kathryn Kelly; Mil- 
waukee Journal, William H. Schiela 
Sr.; Minneapolis Star, Charles A. 
Brown III; New York Herald Tribune, 
Robert Grayson; New York Times, 
Chester M. Lewis; Providence Journal, 
Elliott E. Andrews; San _ Francisco 
Chronicle, Thelma Weber; Washington 
Post, Jack Burness. 

The answers from these librarians 
generally indicate that while newspaper 
reference departments have taken for- 
ward strides in the 20th century, there 
are still many problems to be solved 
and much progress to be made. And it 
should be remembered that information 
from these librarians represents only 
the larger dailies. On smaller dailies 
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and weeklies the story is a sad one in- 
deed. 

The 19 librarians cited four specific 
problems: a shortage of trained person- 
nel for employment in a reference de- 
partment, lack of recognition of the 
place of these departments, lack of 
standardization of method and admin- 
istration among the various newspaper 
libraries, and lack of space. 

Journalism schools, perhaps working 
in cooperation with library schools, 
could help alleviate the shortage of 
qualified personnel by offering courses 
in newspaper reference work, but few 
—if any at all—do. Neither do library 
schools. 

Graduates 
trained in 


schools 
librarianship 


of journalism 
newspaper 


would certainly have no trouble finding 
positions, according to the 19 librarians. 
To a question, “Have you, in hiring, 
found a shortage of persons you con- 
sider qualified for newspaper library 
work?” 15 answered yes. Only four, the 
librarians of the Los Angeles Times, 


New York Herald Tribune, New York 
Times and Providence Journal, had no 
difficulty finding qualified persons for 
library work. 

The pay one could expect would be 
about the same as the usual beginning 
newspaper salary, just slightly lower. 
Six of the librarians reported library 
salaries were the same as those of other 
editorial departments, five found them 
lower, and one believed them higher. 
(Seven did not report on this.) 

Apparently, then, there would be 
plenty of room for college journalism 
graduates trained in reference work to 
break into the newspaper profession in 
this field. Someone trained in newspa- 
per librarianship in addition to the 
usual editorial positions would be more 
likely to land a job, especially on a 
large newspaper, than one who does 
not have this training. On the other 
hand, many would find positions on 
small newspapers which can not afford 
full-time librarians but which could 
utilize their services part of the time in 
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the library and part-time in the edito- 
rial department. But few people can 
get this training now. 

Lack of recognition of the newspaper 
library was noted by several librarians. 
Only four, those of the Kansas City 
Star, Louisville Courier-Journal, Min- 
neapolis Star and New York Times, 
stated they were asked regularly to at- 
tend conferences as representatives of 
their departments. 

Only seven reported their libraries 
were given budgets for purchasing new 
reference materials; the other 12 pre- 
sumably must get their money from the 
editorial department budget or have 
none at all. 

On the subject of money for a libra- 
ry, Jean Fenimore, as librarian of the 
Associated Press in Washington, said 
in 1945: 

“The value of a newspaper library is 
proven hundreds of times a day but 
forgotten as quickly as the ink dries on 
the newsprint. 

“The library is hardly ever given a 
budget of its own. Its funds are doled 
out grudgingly, its needs left to the 
last. Carfare for the office boy is an ad- 
mitted necessity. An extra copy of the 
World Almanac for the library is con- 
sidered a luxury.” 

Ralph Shoemaker of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal seconded this in a 
statement to this writer: 

“The cost of newsprint has curtailed, 
to a certain extent, all departments of 
the newspaper today. Libraries very 
often are the first to suffer when prices 
of newsprint are high and advertising is 
low. This tends to prevent the librarian 
from carrying out all the new ideas and 
projects he would like to.” 

Some newspaper libraries have fewer 
budgetary worries. 

The New York Herald Tribune libra- 
ry reported a budget of $84,000 annual- 
ly. The New York Times said it had no 
fixed sum to spend on books, but it does 
have a budget of $250,000 annually for 
library department salaries. 

Lack of standardization of method 
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and administration among the various 
newspaper libraries also was a cause 
for concern. 

“Each librarian has his own method 
of filing, based on one of . . . two sys- 
tems and often a combination of both, 
modified by the needs of the organiza- 
tion and the inventiveness of the libra- 
rian,” said the AP’s Jean Fenimore. 

“While I can go to any public, uni- 
versity, or special library in the United 
States or Europe and know how to use 
the catalog and understand the symbols 
on the cards, I can not go from my 
own newspaper library to another and 
understand the setup.” 

Dr. Robert W. Desmond, of the de- 
partment of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of California, said something simi- 
lar in Newspaper Reference Methods 
(University of Minnesota Press, 1933): 

“Probably no two newspaper clipping 
collections in the country are classified 
alike, a situation that prevents a library 
from attaining its maximum usefulness 
and cooperating to the full with other 
libraries.” 

A major reason for this is the lack of 
training of newspaper librarians. If 
courses were taught in journalism and 
library schools on newspaper librarian- 
ship and increasing numbers of gradu- 
ates who had taken these courses were 
employed by dailies large and small, 
standardization would certainly be ef- 
fected to some extent. 

In the absence of such courses, the 
Newspaper Group of the Special Libra- 
ries Association (31 East Tenth Street, 
New York City) is perhaps doing more 
than any other organization to bring 
about some standardization. This group 
is made up of newspaper librarians 
from all parts of the country. An asso- 
ciation project at the present time is 
the preparation of a handbook for 
newspaper librarians by J. E. Molloy of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Incidentally, the current president of 
the Special Libraries Association, which 
includes many other types of libraries 
in addition to newspaper reference de- 


partments, is Chester Lewis, chief libra- 
rian of the New York Times. 

Lack of space is a problem which 
can be solved only by the libraries 
themselves, but it is an urgent one. 
Seven of the 19 librarians stated they do 
not have adequate space for expansion 
of their libraries, which will certainly 
hamper the future services of those de- 
partments. 

Not only must they have adequate 
space for expansion, as the newspaper 
grows, but the space must be in a suit- 
able location. A reference department, 
needless to say, should be near the edi- 
torial department to be of much use to 
the newspaper. This is often the most 
crowded spot in a newspaper plant. 

Other problems cited by the libra- 
rians include the following, chosen at 
random from the returned question- 
naires: 

“Our biggest problem is handling the 
telephone calls, as we strive to answer 
any question that might come up. We 
also answer all letters that contain 


questions regarding general office pro- 
cedure, articles printed, picture orders, 
negative filing.” (Denver Post) 

“Lack of cooperation in signing for 


and 
News) 

“Carelessness of reporters returning 
material; indexing the Chronicle to 
make available obscure news and fea- 
ture items, and to make available the 
progress of the news to a climax.” 
(Houston Chronicle) 

“Maintaining on a daily basis our 
part as a creative force in the paper— 
not just the pure research function.” 
(New York Times) 

“Keeping files weeded and up to 
date.” (Providence Journal) 

“Getting the users to outline clearly 
their needs; the return of the material 
from the a.m. writers so that the p.m. 
side can use it. Also, keeping adequate 
personnel—adequate in training and 
staff size.” (Baltimore Sun) 

“More work than staff.” (New York 
Herald Tribune) 


returning material.” (Deseret 
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How can these difficulties be over- 
come? If anyone has one overall answer 
to that question he has not yet come 
forth with it. 

Pioneering in this field, as it is in any 
field, is a thankless task, Dr. Desmond 
has noted. 

“The early rewards may often seem 
negligible, but there should be encour- 
agement in viewing what has been ac- 
complished by some newspapers in a 
comparatively short period of develop- 
ment... . 


“The task will rest largely with news- 
paper librarians and with those inter- 
ested in developing journalism. Pa- 
tience, perseverance, and the demon- 
strable proof should ultimately carry 
doubt and the apathy of editors before 
them.” 

Eppiz WEEMS 
Baylor University 


A Michigan Newspaper 
Research Project 


V> NEWSPAPERS ARE ONE OF THE MOST 
important primary sources of a local- 
ity’s history. How to find where papers 
have been preserved has been a prob- 
lem to those responsible for providing 
the serious student with such material. 
As a step toward the solution of this 
problem for Michigan a three-year re- 
search project has been completed. Re- 
cently a copy of this study has been 
loaned by request, “indefinitely,” to the 
Michigan State Library in Lansing, 
Michigan. 

The work was done by the writer un- 
der the direction of Prof. Rudolph H. 
Gjelsness, chairman of the Department 
of Library Science, University of Mich- 
igan, and was continued with the aid of 
a research grant for travel. 

Although the study, which is entitled 
A Union List of Newspapers Published 
in Michigan; Based On the Principal 
Newspaper Collections in the State, 
With Notes Concerning Papers Not Lo- 
cated, was planned primarily as a tool 
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for libraries and research centers, it 
could also be of interest to journalists. 
It gives in code familiar to librarians 
and comprehensible to others the loca- 
tions of existing files. Historical notes, 
not intended to provide a history of the 
papers, supply such facts as are neces- 
sary to an understanding of the titles. 
Particular attention is given to various 
changes in titles under which a newspa- 
per has appeared, and to mergers. 


Twenty-one counties were selected 
for this study. These are: Allegan, Bar- 
ry, Calhoun, Eaton, Genesee, Grand 
Traverse, Ingham, Ionia, Jackson, Lake, 
Lenawee, Livingston, Manistee, Mason, 
Monroe, Muskegon, Newaygo, Oak- 
land, Oceana, Ottawa and Washtenaw 
counties. All newspaper offices, libra- 
ries and museums within this area were 
visited, and a record made of all Mich- 
igan newspapers kept on file by each of 
these. This record begins with the first 
newspaper published (1809) in Michi- 
gan. 

Michigan has six research centers, all 
of which have newspaper collections. 
These centers are as follows: 


(1) The Burton Historical Collection, 
Detroit Public Library. 

(2) The William L. Clements Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor. 

(3) The Michigan Historical Collec- 

tions, University of Michigan, Ann 

Arbor. 

The Michigan State Library, Lans- 

ing. 

The Michigan State University Li- 

brary, East Lansing. 

The University of Michigan Gen- 

eral Library, Ann Arbor. 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


With one exception (the Burton His- 
torical Collection) the records of these 
collections were copied in their entirety. 
There had previously been no list that 
included changes in the holdings of 
these important collections since 1936. 
For certain portions of the state there 
has been no list at all showing where 
the papers published within these areas 
may be located in Michigan. The hold- 
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ings of the Michigan Historical Collec- 
tions, a major repository, have not ap- 
peared, hitherto, in any list. 

Because the Detroit Public Library 
has been assiduous in collecting news- 
papers published in that city—definitely 
outside the scope of this study—no at- 
tempt was made to include the Detroit 
papers found there, including those in 
the Burton Collection. 

The investigation necessitated field 
trips to the institutions having newspa- 
per files. “Why did you not send us a 
questionnaire?” was often asked. The 
questionnaire method was rejected be- 
cause of past experience. About five 
years before this inquiry was begun an 
attempt was made by three state groups 
to collect, by questionnaire, informa- 
tion which was to be incorporated into 
a newspaper directory. The directory 
was to show the extent of the Michigan 
newspapers on file in the newspaper of- 
fices, libraries and museums of the 


state. Questionnaires were mailed to all 
such in Michigan, but the response was 
so disappointing that publication of the 


proposed directory was abandoned. 

Nevertheless, in the present study a 
brief trial was made of the question- 
naire method. A questionnaire was sent 
to a few news offices asking what pa- 
pers had been kept (the names of these, 
and the extent of the files). While some 
reports came back that showed careful 
work had been done in preparing them, 
nearly half of those circularized did not 
reply. A few sent reports similar to one 
in which the editor stated: “I have all 
the papers for the past 40 years.” A 
field trip made in 1951 to this particu- 
lar office revealed a complete file of the 
newspaper, and its predecessor, not for 
just the last 40 years but for the past 65 
years. It seemed clear that only through 
personal visits could adequate and reli- 
able information be obtained. 

One generalization which has grown 
out of this investigation is that, aside 
from the research centers, papers are 
seldom preserved, except for an occa- 
sional issue, outside the county in which 


they have been published. The library 
at the county seat, usually the strongest 
one in the county, is generally the best 
source for papers in that particular 
county. When the public library at the 
county seat has not collected local 
newspapers there are only two other 
likely sources. The newspaper offices in 
the county or the historical research 
centers of the state may have files. 

Until now the only printed lists show- 
ing the location of newspaper files have 
been Douglas McMurtrie’s Early Print- 
ing in Michigan With a Bibliography of 
the Issues of the Michigan Press, 1790- 
1850 (1931) and Winifred Gregory’s 
American Newspapers, 1821-1936: a 
Union List Available in the United 
States and Canada (1937). Files, not 
known to exist at the time these works 
were published, have been discovered 
during this investigation. Other files, 
known to exist in 1937, have long since 
disappeared. 

The study revealed that most news- 
paper offices have attempted to pre- 
serve their papers. A few weeklies may 
do nothing more to guard against dis- 
integration than to lace them into 
homemade binders. In a few instances 
papers were rolled in wrapping paper, 
and sealed. Dates of issues included 
were pencilled on the roll. Many offices 
have issues, at the end of each current 
year, bound in buckram. The larger 
dailies frequently have all or nearly all 
of their papers, except for the current 
year, on microfilm. 

Some dailies have well organized li- 
braries in connection with their news- 
papers. One or two trained librarians 
serve the newspaper staff and the occa- 
sional visitor. Other dailies have a vet- 
eran staff member who also doubles as 
the newspaper’s librarian. A good many 
newspapers, some of them dailies, keep 
a file in the news office for a period of 
from five to 10 years, of back issues. 
All previous issues are sent to the pub- 
lic library of the town or city. There 
they are available to the public and can 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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HYMAN, HERBERT, Survey Design and 
Analysis: Principles, Cases, and Pro- 
cedures. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1955. xxviii + 425 pp. $7.50. 


W% ALTHOUGH THIS VOLUME WAS WRIT- 
ten as a textbook, survey practitioners 
and instructors in survey methodology 
will find here an extremely useful ware- 
house of ideas which should (a) help 
them conceptualize their variables and 
their problems more adequately, (b) en- 
able them to define more sharply the 
function of a given survey, and (c) aid 
them in interpreting the data which sur- 
veys yield. 

Certain attributes of the book deserve 
explanation. The author confines him- 
self mainly to design and analysis, as 
the title suggests. Within this framework 
he deals, in turn, with the “orientation” 
of the survey analyst, with the distinc- 
tions between “descriptive” and “explan- 
atory” surveys, with the many problems 
specific to the interpretation of relation- 
ships between two variables studied in a 
survey setting, and with the technique 
of cross-tabulation in testing relation- 
ships for spuriousness and in elaborat- 
ing the analysis of relationships. Beyond 
this, Professor Hyman concerns himself 
with research utilization in both types 
of survey—‘“descriptive” and “explana- 
tory.” 

The author runs a gamut from the 
concreteness of exercises in the manipu- 
lation of tabular material and of a deck 
of punched IBM cards which may be 
purchased with the text, to somewhat 
less concrete and sometimes abstruse 
discussions of problems related to the 
occupational role of the survey analyst. 
In short, the book ranges far and wide 
enough to make the reviewer wonder 
whether the graduate student for whom 
it is primarily intended will profit im- 
mediately from all that range. He may 
find that parts of the volume reach 
maximal utility for him after he himself 
has experienced some of the profes- 
sional problems which Professor Hyman 
describes. 


As part of a series of publications is- 
sued by Columbia’s Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, the book has restric- 
tions in scope which complicate the 
“breadth” picture described above. The 
reader is led by the hand through many 
ingenious solutions to interpretation 
problems having to do with the time 
sequence of an observed relationship. 
Some of these problems could have 
been obviated by means of successive 
questions asked of the same respon- 
dents. Another volume on panels is in 
progress, so the author confines himself 
to consideration of the “one-shot” kind 
of survey. Again, the reader is told—in 
connection with the author’s distinction 
between spurious relationships and ones 
in which a “configuration” explains an- 
other phenomenon—that it may some- 
times be desirable for the researcher to 
create such a configuration. This is ac- 
complished through the construction of 
indices, a topic which is “the subject of 
a forthcoming monograph in_ this 
series.” 

Surely the instructor will want to 
“bring in” the panel study and the pro- 
blem of index construction in a course 
dealing with the design and analysis of 
surveys. 

A major contribution of the author 
is his elaboration of the pitfalls which 
await the researcher who carries his 
search for spuriousness too far, either 
through a profitless quest for an “ulti- 
mate” cause or through failure to re- 
cognize the existence of a “configura- 
tion.” The reader who “takes” the book 
and the exercises in sequence will 
have had excellent training both in the 
operational aspects of analysis and in 
making theoretical distinctions which 
are not always reflected in operational 
differences. In the case of the “descrip- 
tive” survey, extremely useful guide- 
posts are presented for the researcher 
who wonders how to describe or inter- 
pret observed magnitudes and differ- 
ences. 

Another noteworthy feature of the 
book is the author’s development of the 
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material largely through examples 
drawn from a group of large-scale sur- 
veys which serve as case studies. These 
include the Authoritarian Personality, 
the Kinsey reports and Centers’ Psy- 
chology of Social Classes, all of which 
have elicited comprehensive critiques. 
Professor Hyman cites these critiques 
at length. 

Sometimes Professor Hyman seems 
to strain too much for pedagogical clar- 
ity, partly through a plethora of ex- 
amples and more consistently through 
the use of an astonishing amount of 
italic type—several phrases to a page, 
typically. For this reader, the result of 
the latter technique was an early ex- 
tinction of response. 

Paul F. Lazarsfeld contributes a fore- 
word which places the book in the con- 
text of Columbia’s graduate-student 
training program. Chapter VII, which 
deals with what may happen when a 
“test” variable is introduced through 
cross-tabulation in an attempt to exa- 
mine more closely an observed relation- 
ship between two variables, was de- 
veloped from earlier papers by Profes- 
sor Lazarsfeld and Patricia Kendall. 

The media researcher will find much 
content relevant to his problems, ex- 
pecially the author’s intricate but help- 
ful discussion of the “self-selection” 
question and the “case study” use of 
materials from the Lazarsfeld and Field 
study, The People Look at Radio. (The 
IBM deck is from this survey.) Appen- 
dix materials include questionnaires, 
code books, interview schedules and 
other working materials from the case 
studies. 

Roy E. CarTER Jr. 
University of North Carolina 


Katz, ELinu and LAZARSFELD, PAUL F., 
Personal Influence: The Part Played 
by People in the Flow of Mass Com- 
munications. Glencoe, IIll.: The Free 
Press, 1955. xx + 400 pp. $6. 


W% THIS VOLUME REPORTS ON AN “IM- 
pact analysis” survey set up to investi- 
gate the flow of influence among wom- 


en in a community. The project was 
suggested by findings from a 1940 pres- 
idential campaign study which indi- 
cated that voting decisions were strong- 
ly influenced by contacts with persons 
at the same socio-economic level who 
were met in the course of everyday 
activities. 

Accordingly, the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research at Columbia University 
set up a study of the impact of various 
channels of influence in a city of ap- 
proximately 60,000 (the size was de- 
termined by the desire to interview in 
one home in 20, with funds for 800 in- 
terviews), which on the basis of the 
evaluation of many factors turned out 
to be Decatur, Illinois. The interview- 
ing was done in 1945; changes in per- 
sonnel, the burden of other work, and, 
most importantly, the need to interre- 
late the impact of the growing field of 
small-group research, delayed analysis 
and writing-up of the findings. 

Earlier research had developed the 
idea of the “two-step flow” of commu- 
nication. When people were asked what 
had contributed to their decisions on 
voting, their answer was: other people. 
They tended to follow after “opinion 
leaders,” who “seemed to be distributed 
in all occupational groups, and on every 
social and economic level.” In answer- 
ing the question “who or what influ- 
ences the influentials?” it was apparent 
that these leaders had more access to 
the mass media, and considered the 
mass media more influential, than the 
non-opinion leaders. The question then 
was: to what extent do ideas flow from 
the media of sound and vision to opin- 
ion leaders, and from them to other 
sections of the population? 

The Decatur study attempts to study 
further this flow of influence, and, to 
determine the extent to which the mass 
media have a part in influencing the 
thinking of the opinion leader who 
plays such a key communications role 
as a group member. 

Specifically, the survey attempted to 
locate women opinion leaders in mar- 
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keting, in the choice of movies, in 
fashion, and in public affairs (so far as 
opinion and information were con- 
cerned) by the in-the-home question- 
ing of the cross-sectional sample. Fol- 
low-up interviews with women named 
as opinion leaders were used to clarify 
relationships and obtain additional in- 
formation, especially as to the “sources 
of change.” The survey sought also to 
determine characteristics of opinion 
leaders (including such factors as stage 
in the life-cycle, gregariousness, social 
status and subjective interest in field). 

In general, the Decatur findings indi- 
cate that opinion leaders in all four 
fields tend to be “both more generally 
exposed to the mass media, and more 
specifically exposed to the content most 
closely associated with their leadership.” 

So much for exposure. What about 
effect? Answers indicate clearly that on 
each level of education, “fashion lead- 
ers who recently made some change 
were more influenced in their decisions 
by the mass media, and less by other 
people, than recent changes among the 
non-leaders.” 

In marketing and movie-going “the 
several channels of influence impinge 
on the leaders in much the same way 
as they do upon the non-leaders.” 

In public affairs, “leaders are more 
likely than non-leaders to report per- 
sonal influence as the more significant 
component of their recent opinion 
changes.” 

Although leaders are more exposed 
to mass media than non-leaders in all 
fields, only fashion leaders significantly 
exceed the non-leaders in crediting the 
media with impact on personal deci- 
sions. Which suggests further research 
to determine the source of the influence 
(perhaps “the opinion leaders of the 
opinion leaders”) who really initiated 
the pattern of change. 

A much stressed theme of this book 
is the importance of a previously known 
but not greatly emphasized variable 
which intervenes in the mass communi- 
cations process: the inter-personal re- 


lation. The authors declare that this va- 
riable must be considered directly and 
specifically along with the other previ- 
ously emphasized variables (whether or 
not an audience is exposed to a me- 
dium; differences in characteristics of 
media; content of the medium; atti- 
tudes of the audience) in appraising 
the manner in which the mass media 
produce an effect. 

Considerable emphasis is given to the 
point that the individual citizen may 
not be quite so free to change as has 
often been thought, when it is consid- 
ered how he is influenced by the atti- 
tudes, the manners and the actions of 
the group(s) of which he is a part. 

This book will be of interest to any- 
one who is concerned with locating 
opinion leaders in society. The volume 
will be specifically helpful to the extent 
that it points out the characteristics of 
certain types of opinion leaders, and, 
further, in that it makes very clear that 
the characteristics of leaders in various 
fields may be quite different, and that 
few leaders in one field are also leaders 
in another. 

The findings, and the suggested lines 
of thinking, also have many points of 
special interest to media workers, 
teachers and students. The news-ori- 
ented man will be concerned at the 
thought that a certain few opinion lead- 
ers in any stratum may possibly have 
much influence in determining what 
type of news is worth discussing (and, 
accordingly, attending to) in that strat- 
um. The editorial writer will be inter- 
ested in reaching the “opinion leaders 
who lead the opinion leaders.” The ad- 
vertising man will find more questions 
than answers, since patterns of influence 
vary so greatly from field to field, and 
the public relations man will naturally 
be concerned with all phases of this 
opinion-making process. 

The study is of course open to the 
comment that the conclusions are based 
upon the verbalizations of the respon- 
dents, who are providing their own 
evaluations of reasons for their beha- 
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vior, a process in which certain factors, 
both conscious and unconscious, may 
be operating to cloud the picture. For 
example, is there any possibility that 
the concept “I shouldn’t admit that ad- 
vertising had any influence upon me” 
had any bearing upon certain re- 
sponses? 

The volume is notable for clarity of 
presentation, and for the directness of 
the reporting, in that attention is called 
to problems of survey design, of ques- 
tion phrasing, and of areas which were 
opened up during the questioning but 
which could not be explored further as 
of that time in the survey. 

LesLig G. MOELLER 
State University of lowa 


PARK, ROBERT E., Society: Collective 
Behavior, News and Opinion, Sociol- 
ogy and Modern Society. Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. 358 pp. 
$5. 


W% AS A YOUNG NEWSPAPER REPORTER, 
Robert E. Park became fascinated by 
the city—its order and disorder, its 
groupings and spatial patternings and 
institutions, its growth, change and de- 
velopment, and its people and how they 
interact. He left off to study sociology, 
here and in Germany, and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago became one of the 
great teachers and stimulators of re- 
search of our time. 


This is the third volume of his pa- 
pers. This review will focus on the sec- 
ond of three parts, “News and Opin- 
ion.” Park was most interested in the 
effects of news and its relation to the 
other processes of urban life, and dealt 
routinely with the production and con- 
tent of the press. The best article is the 
well-known “The Natural History of 
the Newspaper,” with an interesting 
hypothesis per paragraph and a gold 
mine for instructors to send students 
prospecting into. “Public Opinion and 
Social Service” is a gem, while “News 
as a Form of Knowledge” probably 
provides Park’s basic view of news. 


Briefly, he regarded the function of 
news as orienting the various parts of 
modern society (individuals, groups, 
communities, institutions, etc.) to cur- 
rent events. How else could such a 
complex society (as distinguished from, 
say, an isolated village) coordinate? 
There is a slight tendency for Park to 
reify news, as if the reporter is, say, 
the President, and a corresponding in- 
clination to conclude that “public opin- 
ion” gets formed after “news” is “dis- 
cussed”—which is of course an over- 
simplification. 

The essays are full of insights about 
news and many other things; possibly a 
good function of the book would be as 
a kind of reference—to be pored over 
for stimulating chance ideas. There is 
much unsystematic writing, especially 
in the later years. In “News and the 
Power of the Press” Park suggests that 
the “power” emerges because the press 
prints the news (important in our type 
of democratic society, etc.). All right— 
but there are at least 20 statements 
which could be exactly reversed, with 
about as much chance of being right! 


Although Park is the godfather of 
scores of good research studies, he fails 
to make use of existing theory at many 
points. His discussions of news around 
1940, for instance, do not adequately 
draw on or criticize such earlier works 
as those of Lippmann, Clark and 
Hughes—and the latter two were his 
students! Lippmann’s “solo” Part Seven 
in Public Opinion remains the classic 
on news, despite all of Park’s stimula- 
tion of research and analysis. 

Park was an ex-reporter who went on 
to the scientific study of the city and of 
society. Newspapermen, and some pro- 
fessors, are the two biggest groups of 
men paid to observe people full-time. 
Think of the potential contribution to 
human knowledge if hundreds of news- 
men would channel some of their ener- 
gies and interests into the year-by-year, 
rather than hour-by-hour, description 
of what they see and hear. The organi- 
zation of newspapering stacks the cards 
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against this, but it could happen, and 
all for the best. 

WARREN BREED 
Tulane University 


KRIEGHBAUM, HILLIER, Facts in Per- 
spective. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1956. 518 pp. 


WY THIS IS ANOTHER GOOD BOOK ABOUT 
editorial writing. What is a good book 
on editorials? Well, this one is full of 
good talk about the nature of the edito- 
rial and the qualities it takes to produce 
a good one; about the kinds of edito- 
rials and the kinds of editorial writers 
that are currently effective; and what 
the leading practitioners of this craft 
say about their jobs. 

It appears to be aimed principally at 
the student, but it is good reading for 
anyone interested in the editorial func- 
tion. 

The title, Facts in Perspective, de- 
scribes this function, as the author sees 
it, and it is as good a description as 
any. He deals with the whole range of 
editorials, from those that seek only to 
amuse, to those that strive to convert. 
But he is chiefly concerned with those 
that aim to inform, explain or interpret 
the main patterns of the news. He illus- 
trates abundantly with fine examples of 
every kind of editorial and lets the peo- 
ple who write them tell what they are 
trying to do and how they do it. 

The author persuasively holds that by 
and large editorial pages are more inter- 
esting, more readable and catch more 
attention, than a generation ago. More 
credit for this than is given, I think, 
goes to the columnists who discovered 
a vacuum and, by their success in filling 
it, stimulated editors and even owners 
to release more energy to editorials. 

The relation of the columnist to the 
editorial page is recognized in a full 
chapter and separate chapters are given 
to explanatory news writing and back- 
ground articles, and the differences be- 
tween these are described and pre- 
scribed. Such separate treatment is un- 
doubtedly necessary in the organization 


of such a book. But I think Walter 
Lippmann was sound in his statement 
in the January ASNE Bulletin that it is 
no longer very useful to draw a distinc- 
tion between reporting and editorial 
writing. The task of each is to inform 
and explain and interpret and to give 
the reader “facts in perspective.” Some 
have made almost a metaphysics of dis- 
tinguishing between what they call 
“factual” reporting and “explanatory” 
reporting and “interpretive” reporting 
and “editorializing.” It is a relief to find 
that Professor Krieghbaum does not 
fall into that semantic slough. Reporting 
in depth is what we need; in as much 
depth as the occasion requires and as 
the writer is qualified to go. Limits of 
time and space, but more often of ca- 
pacity, may keep the reporter so close 
to the surface that the editorial writer 
needs to finish the job of spelling it out 
for the reader. But there is no reason 
why the qualified reporter should fail 
to illuminate the subject as fully as he 
can, on the chance that the editorial 
writer may choose that topic for fuller 
treatment. 

The editorial writer can select only a 
few topics. Should the rest go undevel- 
oped because of an arbitrary line as to 
where reporting leaves off and discus- 
sion begins? It is only on the paper 
where reporting is fully informed that 
the editorial writer has a real chance to 
put things in perspective for the reader. 
He can start then with a reasonable as- 
sumption that the reader knows what 
he is talking about. Only then can he 
give strategic impact to his editorials, 
timing the day when he will wrap up 
the developments in a pattern that does 
bring perspective to the facts. 


The demands of objective approach 
and fair presentation are, to be sure, 
most insistent on the reporter. But the 
closer the editorial writer brings him- 
self to these standards of reporting, the 
more effective and rational is his edito- 
rial. A point of view is inescapable, and 
discussion would be sterile without it. 
But the chief difference between the 
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function of informed reporting and the 
informing editorial is that the editorial 
writer can be selective in what he 
chooses to bring up for emphasis to the 
reader’s attention. And that difference is 
sufficient. All of us in any relation to 
the news are basically reporters; it is 
when we cease to be that we fail our 
function and fail the reader. 


Point of view is of course related to 
policy of the paper, which means usual- 
ly the attitude of its owner. Whether 
American newspaper ownership permits 
a sufficient range and vigor of view- 
point for the vitality of a democratic 
society is another book. The author 
cites polls of editors’ preferences in col- 
umnists which strongly suggest that the 
editorial trend is much more conserva- 
tive than a generation ago. 

Louis M. Lyons 
Nieman Foundation, 
Harvard University 


Horan, JAMES D., Mathew Brady, His- 
torian with a Camera. New York: 
Crown Publishers, Inc., 1955. xix + 
244 pp. $7.50. 

THOMAS, BENJAMIN P., ed., Three 
Years with Grant, as Recalled by 
War Correspondent Sylvanus Cad- 
wallader. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1955. xv + 353 + viii pp. 
$4.75. 


% THIS HANDSOME BOOK ABOUT BRADY, 
with a page size measuring about 9 
by 12 inches and illustrated by more 
than 500 pictures is more album than 
biography. The trouble is that Mr. 
Horan was not able to discover a great 
deal about Brady. He did not leave 
many personal papers behind; indeed, 
his biographer has some doubts about 
whether he could write at all. But Mr. 
Horan has picked up many bits from 
newspapers, periodicals and the writ- 
ings of contemporaries—enough to give 
us what is probably a sound idea of the 
career of this great pioneer news pho- 
tographer. 

Beyond most photographers, Brady 


seems to have had a feeling for the 
news picture as a historical record. 
This made him a reporter of a very 
high rank, for a realization of the func- 
tion of news as history is always a mark 
of the first-class newsman. 

Mr. Horan constantly emphasizes this 
quality in Brady. The biography is styl- 
istically over-written, and there are not 
a few unfortunate little slips, many of 
which may be “typos.” Without making 
a list, one may mention two on page 
10: “Kipley” for Ripley and “Stinger” 
for Stringer. There is some padding 
with contemporary descriptions of 
events which Brady may not even have 
seen and admittedly did not photograph. 
But on the whole, the author has made 
a rather attractive story of his hero’s 
life and achievements. 

The illustration is, of course, the im- 
portant thing in this fine volume. Four- 
fifths of the pictures are from the 


Library of Congress holdings, and two- 
thirds of those from the Library of Con- 
gress are from the recently acquired 


Levin Handy collection. Handy, a 
nephew of Brady’s, inherited all of his 
uncle’s wet plates and daguerreotypes, 
and the Library of Congress purchased 
them in 1954. Mr. Horan had the privi- 
lege of being the first to go over the 
lot and make selections for publication; 
as a result, this book is a “first” for 
much Brady material. 

Of course, many of the plates are 
scratched and some cracked, but all 
the reproductions are interesting and 
valuable. Mr. Horan has added many 
that were taken not by Brady but by 
his employees, and even two series of 
westerns taken independently by Alex- 
ander Gardner and Tim O'Sullivan, 
pupils and disciples of Brady. 

Turning to the other book under 
review, Cadwallader’s recollections of 
his experiences as a newspaper corre- 
spondent in the field during the Civil 
War are a fine addition to the mass of 
material about the news coverage of 
that conflict that has been coming from 
the publishers in the last three years. 
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Bernard A. Weisberger’s Reporters for 
the Union came out in 1953, Louis M. 
Starr’s Bohemian Brigade in 1954, and 
J. Cutler Andrew’s comprehensive The 
North Reports the Civil War in 1955. 
Now there are the two books covered 
in the present review. The Cadwallader 
memoir is comparable, however, rather 
with the books of recollections pub- 
lished many years ago by such of his 
contemporaries as C. C. Coffin, Thomas 
W. Knox, Junius Henri Browne and 
Albert D. Richardson. These men got 
their stories out with journalistic promp- 
titude right after the war; “Cad” did not 
write ‘his until the late 1890s, when 
interest in the subject had waned some- 
what. But he was not forgotten; his 
fellow newsmen spoke of him, and 
later historians have not left him out. 
Andrews’ index shows mentions of him 
on some 30 pages. 

It is a good service that Mr. Thomas 
performs in editing these recollections 
of a good observer who gives the facts 
about military conditions and the top 
command in so much detail and with 
so much frankness. The writing is not 
especially brilliant, but the observation 
and the fullness of the narrative are 
excellent. No chapter captions are pro- 
vided. The editor tells us he has elimin- 
ated “well over a third” of the original 
manuscript. 

The passage that will excite the most 
interest is that which tells of Grant’s 
drinking as related in Chapter VII, 
which has already appeared in Ameri- 
can Heritage. Cadwallader’s close 
friendship with Grant and his strong 
admiration of him were not injured by 
the incidents in which the newsman 
saved the general from embarrassment 
and possible disgrace in connection with 
the latter’s drinking habits. But prob- 
ably the most striking section of the 
book is in Chapter XXI, in which the 
surrender at Appomattox in described. 
The book has a short introduction and 
an index. 

FRANK LUTHER MOTT 
University of Missouri 


TURNBULL, GEORGE S., An Oregon Cru- 
sader. Portland, Ore.: Binfords & 
Mort, 1955. 246 pp. $3.50. 

THIS IS A STUDY OF EDITORIAL COUR- 

age. 

The histories of the press are studded 
with the names of Godkin, Pulitzer, 
Scripps, Older and other “greats” who 
at one time or another stood forth as 
guardians of a people’s interest. George 
Turnbull’s recital of the record of a 
publisher-editor in a non-metropolitan 
community who battled powerful politi- 
cal groups and reactionary forces, often 
in the face of a timid and indifferent 
electorate, may compel us to pass along 
some of the laurels to “small-city” 
journalists when memorializing men of 
guts, character and influence. 

As Mr. Turnbull reveals him in An 
Oregon Crusader, George Putnam, for 
many years at the helm of the Salem 
Capital Journal, deserves to be remem- 
bered along with the Carl Magees, Don 
Melletts and the “giants of the press.” 
Putnam can’t be characterized as merely 
a “state” or “regional” journalist in 
terms of his contribution, although this 
is a niche often assigned to men of in- 
tegrity whose newspapers’ ABC figures 
can’t match metropolitan circulation 
and whose utterances do not reach the 
subway and commuter trains. 

Putnam fought many battles. His 
fifteen years on West Coast papers be- 
fore he rooted his feet firmly in Oregon 
soil apparently taught him that fair and 
uncensored news reports were useful in 
combination with an editorial page 
when a social or political abscess re- 
quired a bit of journalistic lancing. His 
handihood as an editorial writer, how- 
ever, shines brightest in the report of 
his career as we read it in the Turnbull 
volume. 

When he first came to Oregon, Put- 
nam bought the Medford Tribune in 
the Rogue River Valley. Soon he was 
unwittingly involved in a contest with 
a political clique in the county seat at 
Jackson. Good newspaperman that he 
was, he printed his own eye-witness ac- 
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count of a murderous attack on the 
mayor of Medford, then criticized pro- 
secutor, court and grand jury when the 
assailant was exonerated, only to find 
himself charged with criminal libel. At 
Putnam’s trial, the county judge ex- 
cluded all testimony on the facts of the 
assault and the editor was adjudged 
guilty of the libel charge. The case got 
widespread public attention, and the 
press of Oregon rose to Putnam’s de- 
fense. He declined a pardon at the 
hands of the governor, carried the issue 
to the state supreme court, and won a 
retrial. The Jackson county court house 
clique had had its fill of Putnam, how- 
ever, and the case was dropped. 


The Putnam case firmly established 
that no future political judge could defy 
a statute directing that truth might be 
given as evidence in an Oregon libel 
action, and when Putnam sold his Med- 
ford newspaper interests and became 
the proprietor of the Capital Journal in 
1919 he was “already known as a fight- 
ing editor.” 

The Salem man’s most celebrated 
campaign was against the form and 
spirit of racial and religious bigotry that 
found its way into the Oregon blood 
stream in the early twenties. By using 
liberal quotations from Putnam’s editor- 
ial pen, Mr. Turnbull tells the gripping 
story of the editor’s able struggle against 
the menace that swept the state. The 
movement Putnam so intelligently and 
courageously attacked in the face of 
heavy odds took the form of an organ- 
ized group nominating itself as the Fed- 
eration of Patriotic Societies. When the 
Ku Klux Klan came into Oregon, the 
shoddy men behind the Federation and 
the shady skulkers among Klan leaders 
united in an effort to capture county 
offices, school boards and the state 
government itself. They initiated a re- 
ferendum to abolish all private and pa- 
rochial schools, a measure that did get 
voter approval at a general election de- 
spite the shots from the Putnam bat- 
tery. Happily, the measure was later 
overturned by the Supreme Court. 


In retrospect it is difficult to under- 
stand why any citizen should have mis- 
judged the Klan’s purpose. Its campaign 
was directed against Catholics, Jews, 
Negros and all foreign born; but simple- 
tons, political careerists, the cowardly 
and the indifferent gave it support (the 
reviewer's interpretation). Putnam 
warned the Oregon public in early 1922 
on the menace of the political cabal. 
He never budged an inch in his attacks 
on its undemocratic and unholy pur- 
pose. He scored the Portland newspa- 
pers for playing possum in the face of 
the Klan’s threat and Klansmen’s cyni- 
cal alliance with the Federation. If we 
accept Putnam’s strictures, and this re- 
viewer does, the Oregon newspapers, 
for the most part, hid their editorial 
heads in the sand and simply hoped the 
Klan would go away and hysteria would 
subside. 

Putnam’s campaign probably gains in 
standing as a notable effort since he 
fought with little backing from sections 
of the press. Mr. Turnbull does not say 
this, but the reader must interpret the 
general newspaper policy as pusillani- 
mous. 

The final electoral victory in the state 
election did not bring success to Putnam 
and his adherents. No Klan candidate 
was elected in Putnam’s Marion county, 
a contrast to the result in Multnomah 
County (Portland). The Capital Journal 
unquestionably aided the stout-hearted 
Republican Governor Olcott, who was 
practically alone among high officials in 
defying the Klan, to survive a primary 
election. But Olcott was defeated in the 
fall election by Walter M. Pierce, the 
Democratic gubernatorial candidate, 
who had willingly accepted Klan-Fed- 
eration support. 

Mr. Turnbull does interpret Putnam’s 
campaign as a salutary force in finally 
killing the virus that had invaded the 
state’s political and social system. Not 
long after Pierce rode into office, Ore- 
gon voters recovered their senses, but 
had not Putnam stood like a rock 
against the binge in which thousands of 
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Oregonians indulged, there would be no 
credit on the ledger of countless voters, 
many political leaders and many news- 
papers. 

The final chapters of the book deal 
with Putnam’s campaign against labor 
union racketeering in the state, but 
space does not permit comment on that 
part of an excellent contribution to the 
literature on journalism. Mr. Turnbull 
has written a penetrating analysis of the 
work of a distinguished editor. The 
author might have added to the record 
by explaining that years after the hood- 
ed minions had discarded their nighties, 
the Oregon Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation recognized Putnam’s contribu- 
tion with the award of the Voorhies 
trophy, a high prize in the state’s news- 
paper realm. With the Putnam story 
former Dean Turnbull has added to his 
reputation as a newspaper historian. 
Some years ago he wrote a fine History 
of Oregon Newspapers. 

RALPH D. CasEY 
University of Minnesota 


WINKLER, JoHN K., William Randolph 


Hearst: A New Appraisal. New 

York: Hastings House, 1955. 325 

pp. $5. 
Y THIS IS THE SECOND ROUND FOR BIO- 
grapher John K. Winkler with the fas- 
cinating subject of William Randolph 
Hearst. His 1928 effort, Hearst: An 
American Phenomenon, made a contri- 
bution as one of the early attempts to 
tell Hearst’s story, even though it lacked 
depth of cri‘ical analysis. The 1955 ef- 
fort, unhappily, contributes little new to 
our understanding of the once most 
powerful American publisher. 

Of the 300 pages of running text, 
235 cover the years to 1928 which were 
the subject of the first Winkler bio- 
graphy. The crucial years from 1928 to 
1951—when Hearst’s 64-year span as a 
publisher came to an end—are given 
65 pages. While the earlier material has 
been reworked, and while the entire 
book is quite readable, it is not so much 


a “new appraisal” as it is an up-dating, 
sometimes sketchily, of Mr. Winkler’s 
old appraisal. Mr. Winkler chides his 
hero for his misdoings, sometimes quite 
harshly; but somehow Hearst remains 
a hero when all is said and done. 

Publishers’ book jackets are not to be 
blamed on the authors. This one says 
the book is a “definitive portrait.” It is 
not. The jacket says the book is a 
“wholly new and extraordinarily reveal- 
ing biography.” It is not. Mr. Winkler 
says in his acknowledgements that W. 
R. Hearst Jr. and Hearst executives co- 
operated “in making personal and con- 
fidential files available without restric- 
tion.” One looks in vain for the new 
material which then should have been 
forthcoming, just as one looks in vain 
for a clear-cut assessment of Hearst’s 
career and character, and of his impact 
on American life. 


In his pages dealing with the Hearst 
of 1928-51, Mr. Winkler relies heavily 
upon Hearst editor Edmond D. Cob- 
lentz’s William Randolph Hearst, A 
Portrait in His Own Words. Coblentz 
gives Winkler good material, including 
the story of Hearst’s part in the 1932 
nomination of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
but he sometimes leads him astray. For 
example, Coblentz is quoted as saying 
that Hearst disagreed with the philo- 
sophy of the NRA from the beginning; 
with this the subject is dismissed, and 
the reader never learns that Hearst edi- 
torial writers took credit in 1933 for 
having long advocated several of the 
basic policies embodied in the NRA 
bill. 

There are other fast brushes with the 
later Hearst story. Mr. Winkler pro- 
perly calls the Hearst anti-Communism 
crusade of 1935 a “witch hunt” which 
“lashed out indiscriminately against 
honest liberals and progressives as well 
as the few actual Communists” on col- 
lege and university campuses. But the 
incident, which tellingly exposes the 
viciousness of the Hearst press in its 
low ebbs of dishonest reporting, gets 
only eight lines. And it is excused as 
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“fighting fire with fire’ — the Commu- 
nists were currently boycotting the 
Hearst newspapers. 

Of Hearst and Franklin Roosevelt, 
the author says: “Each repeatedly out- 
raged what the other held dear. Neither, 
though, for an instant doubted the 
other’s patriotism and singleminded love 
of country.” It would seem that Hearst 
must be held responsible for what his 
papers said of FDR: such phrases as 
“personal dictatorship” (1935) and 
“un-American to the core” (1935, re- 
ferring to FDR’s Wagner labor bill) 
were scarcely friendly. The record of 
the Hearst press’s violent personal at- 
tacks upon Roosevelt and his patriotism 
during the war years is altogether ig- 
nored. 

Ignored, too, is the anti-vivisection 
crusade. The subject of Marion Davies 
is handled gingerly and without enthu- 
siasm. More seriously, the economic 
story of the Hearst empire — its size, 
circulation figures, financial ups-and- 
downs — is only sketchily presented. 


There is a brighter side, of course. 
The lively, familiar anecdotes which dot 
the Hearst story are still there; Hearst’s 
imagination, audacity and exercise of 
personal power are well portrayed. The 
book is interestingly illustrated with 
cartoons and excerpts from the news- 
papers, and it has a 16-page portfolio 
of photographs from the Hearst family 
files as well as a 16-page appendix re- 
producing samples of Hearst’s famous 
comic strips. There are only occasional 
footnotes. 

One leaves Mr. Winkler’s book quite 
convinced that John Tebbel’s The Life 
and Good Times of William Randolph 
Hearst (1952) remains unchallenged as 
both the best-balanced and most infor- 
mative of the Hearst biographies. This 
is not to say that the subject of Hearst 
has been mastered; indeed, he will re- 
main always as a source of challenge to 
biographers and historians of the press. 


EDWIN EMERY 
University of Minnesota 


BARNETT, LINCOLN and Editorial Staff 
of Life, The World We Live In. New 
York: Time, Inc., 1955. 304 pp. 
$13.50. 

LEONARD, JONATHAN NORTON, Time 
Book of Science. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1955. 356 pp. $3.95. 


% PERHAPS THE MOST OBVIOUS “SEC- 
ret” of Time and Life’s phenomenal 
success in communicating the events of 
the contemporary world is their ability 
to fuse painstaking research into writing 
that is, at once, evocative and clear. In 
no area is this more conspicuous than 
in its science reporting, and two recent 
collections of science material which 
appeared previously in Life and Time 
are good illustrations of noteworthy 
contributions in this field. 

In The World We Live In, Lincoln 
Barnett (with the consultive help of a 
veritable Who’s Who in American 
Science) has assayed no less than a 
summary of man’s knowledge of astro- 
nomy, geology, biology, paleontology, 
geography, oceanography and meteor- 
ology. These, in essence, are the 
sciences that relate to our world. Al- 
though this is popular science, in the 
best sense of that mis-used epithet, 
Barnett has packed it full of facts. The 
editors of Life have complemented Bar- 
nett’s brilliant exposition with drawings, 
charts and superb pictures. 

The collection of science writing from 
Time, selected by its science editor, 
Jonathan N. Leonard, is divided into 
five areas. The stories deal essentially 
with physics, astronomy, machines (in- 
cluding cybernetics), zoology and an- 
thropology. The great names of modern 
science from astronomer Zwicky of Cal 
Tech to M.I.T.’s Norbert Wiener and 
the implications of their work are dis- 
cussed in terms as readable and inter- 
esting as a good whodoneit. 

The most valuable aspect of these 
volumes is highlighted in Vannevar 
Bush’s statement to the effect that too 
often in books that popularize science 
only the spectacular and the bizarre are 
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emphasized, with small regard for ac- 
curacy. According to Dr. Bush, such 
distortions conceal rather than reveal 
the true wonder of the universe. An 
undertaking such as The World We 
Live In must certainly reflect well upon 
Life magazine and indeed upon Ameri- 
can journalism. 

Davip MANNING WHITE 
Boston University 


RUCKER, FRANK W. and WILLIAMS, 
HERBERT LEE, Newspaper Organiza- 
tion and Management. Ames: Iowa 
State College Press, 1955. 547 pp. 
$7.50. 


Y A SOLID ACHIEVEMENT, THIS BOOK, 
representing as it does the combined 
know-how of 236 newspaper publishers, 
managers, editors and department heads 
interviewed by Professors Rucker and 
Williams. 

Chief virtue of this work is its un- 
doubted air of authority. The authors 
have their feet firmly on the ground at 
all times, interviewing practicing news- 
paper men at every turn. It will surely 
be a monumental chore in future to 
keep this book as up-to-date as it is 
now, for it will involve new interviews 
with new people. If kept to a rigid re- 
vision schedule it always will be valu- 
able, because it will reflect the latest 
practices in the field with undoubted 
authority. 

The book’s impact is heightened, too, 
by reason of the authors’ suitability for 
their task of authorship. Not only have 
both men taught journalism in the 
classroom, but both have had years of 
practical newspapering—Rucker as co- 
publisher of the Independence (Mo.) 
Examiner for 30 years and Williams as 
general manager of the Fulton (Ky.) 
Daily Leader. 

A comparison with other standard 
books on newspaper management shows 
that Rucker and Williams have some 
unusual contributions to make. There 
is, for instance, their chapter on com- 
mercial printing as a supplementary 
service. In this day of soaring produc- 


tion costs it is vital to newspaper man- 
agement to know every alternative 
open to it. This chapter is commenda- 
bly realistic in every respect. 

Another top-notch chapter is one de- 
voted to equipment for today’s news- 
paper. Particularly worthy of note is 
the clear and simple exposition on ad- 
vantages and drawbacks of the various 
presses now in use. The authors tear 
into this subject with relish, obviously 
knowing their subject and enjoying it. 

Talking about “Benefits from News- 
paper Research” gives the authors a 
chance to demonstrate—often in the 
form of case histories—the value of va- 
rious research techniques even for the 
smallest papers. Again, the authors 
make it plain exactly where one goes to 
get the facts and then how to use those 
facts. Everything is practical. 

Even in Part V of the book, “With- 
in-the-Plant Relations,” there are many 
elements not touched upon in other 
books in the field. Especially clear- 
sighted is the chapter on cooperation 
between departments, particularly how 
to achieve such cooperation. 

There are many other points of ex- 
cellence in this book—a first-rate chap- 
ter on classified advertising, for in- 
stance—but these others are concerned 
with material one normally expects to 
find in a work on this subject. 

Publishers and other management 
people will find this book just about in- 
dispensable. The authors in their pref- 
ace, after all, list as their first purpose: 
“1. To outline and describe for those 
now active in newspaper work the best 
methods and practices used in produc- 
ing and promoting newspapers.” Only 
secondarily, as they themselves list their 
aims, was the book written to provide a 
journalism textbook. 


Many journalism teachers prefer just 
such an approach, of course, because it 
gives students a chance to learn by 
peering over the shoulder of a practic- 
ing craftsman, as it were. It is just as 
well to recognize clearly, all the same, 
that this book is written frankly from 
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the publisher’s viewpoint and not from 
that of an outsider looking in. 

Throughout the book there are quo- 
tations from practicing newspaper man- 
agers, and this is all to the good. Yet 
the authors do a great deal of listing, 
little judging. This may be desirable 
from the standpoint of publishers; jour- 
nalism students may become restive at 
the implication that the authors are 
pulling their punches where punches 
are possibly in order. 

When all is said and done, though, it 
is clear that this book will win wide ac- 
ceptance as a journalism textbook. 

JosepH L. MORRISON 
University of North Carolina 


CuHILDs, Marquis, The Ragged Edge: 
The Diary of a Crisis. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, 1955. 251 pp. 
$3.50. 

IT SEEMS SO LONG AGO—THE SPRING 
and summer of 1954, the period cov- 
ered by Marquis Childs’ diary—yet the 
crises which make up this account are 
still with us, some of them now even 
more acute and baffling. 

Combining his superb talent as a re- 
porter with his solid grasp of the impli- 
cations of history, Childs leads his read- 
ers through the diplomatic intrigue, in- 
ternational duplicity, and personal 
coups and faux pas of the players in 
this greatest of suspense productions. 
The play seen by the audience has a 
plot entirely different from the one be- 
ing enacted behind the scenes. It is this 
plot behind the plot that Childs reveals 
in his latest book. He shows us the plot 
as it has progressed thus far, but he 
does not—he cannot—tell us the de- 
nouement nor even the length of the 
play. 

The Ragged Edge along which we 
are walking in such a careless way re- 
minds us of Thornton Wilder’s The 
Skin of Our Teeth. Both Childs and 
Wilder point out that the outcome for 
civilization is uncertain, but Childs 
seems to be the more pessimistic of the 
two writers. He says we have been 


warned a number of times how close 
we are to the edge of the abyss, but we 
simply cannot believe it: 


The surface of life wears the old 
bright luster, brighter than ever . 
We are told by the endless patter of the 
advertising man that it is our lot, our 
blessed destiny, to live forever on a 
plateau of magnificent plenty far above 
all other peoples. Small wonder then 
that the concept of prolonged self-disci- 
pline and even to some measure self- 
sacrifice for the future seems so alien. 
America is not Sparta. It is a unique 
phenomenon in the history of civiliza- 
tions. Whether it has the capacity for 
survival in this utterly new and incal- 
culable world we shall soon know. 


Writing his diary in New York, Ber- 
lin, Paris, Geneva, Rome, Tunis, Rabat 
and Washington, Marquis Childs keeps 
his reader constantly by his side. 
Whether attending the sessions of the 
Berlin Conference or the 1954 Geneva 
Conference, whether lunching with 
Adenauer or talking with Alfred Krupp 
or Paul Reynaud or René Plevin, 
Childs gives us a feeling of informality 
and intimacy with the haggard men 
who are struggling so valiantly to fash- 
ion some order out of the chaos manu- 
factured and carefully nurtured by 
Molotov and his crew. 


Childs shows us the devastating effect 
of such maneuvers as those of McCar- 
thy’s Cohn and Schine in Europe. He 
decries the reduction of army manpow- 
er and the attempts at reducing our 
arms expenditures. Yet he also cites a 
basic weakness in the American strug- 
gle with Communism: “a reliance on 
guns and planes too often disregards 
the necessity to win the hearts and 
minds of those who must shoulder the 
guns and fly the planes.” 

Perhaps Childs’ best summation of 
the cause of our dilemma is this: “We 
cling with such desperation to a past 
that recedes farther and farther from 
view.” 

ADOLPH O. GOLDSMITH 
Louisiana State University 
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RUTLAND, ROBERT ALLEN, The Birth of 
the Bill of Rights, 1776-1791. Chap- 
el Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1955. 243 pp. $5. 

W% THE AUTHOR’S PURPOSE HAS BEEN 
to assemble into one convenient volume 
the most significant details in “the story 
of how Americans came to rely on legal 
guarantees for their personal freedom.” 
Thus, basic propositions from the Eng- 
lish common law, provisions in various 
colonial charters and legislation, as well 
as political and social factors in the 
movements leading to the Constitution- 
al Convention and the ultimate ratifica- 
tion of the first 10 Amendments, have 
been brought together and correlated. 

It is no disparagement of the result- 
ing book to say that most of this is fa- 
miliar material; nor does it detract from 
the work to say that it does not attempt 
to upset orthodox doctrine on the sub- 
ject of the bill of rights in the manner, 
say, of William Crosskey’s Politics and 
the Constitution in the History of the 
United States—although a reading of 
Crosskey’s analysis of the bill of rights 
(volume 1, pp. 675-90; volume 2, pp. 
1066-76) along with Dr. Rutland’s cli- 
mactic chapters 8 and 9 is a stimulating 
experience indeed. 

As a matter of fact, the present au- 
thor has done a job that has long need- 
ed doing, if only for the convenience of 
students of constitutional principles. 
The American bill of rights, as distin- 
guished from its English predecessor, is 
a peculiarly indigenous product—it 
grew out of colonial thought and hab- 
its: the common law as adapted to lo- 
cal needs and conditions, and the argu- 
ments of the rationalist political philos- 
ophers as these arguments were inter- 
preted in a colonial environment. Both 
the English and American bills of 
rights, of course, were direct out- 
growths of revolutionary experience 
and the fear that, in the absence of 
enumerated guarantees, the despotism 
recently overthrown would inevitably 
grow up again. 

As Dr. Rutland points out, the de- 


mand for such an enumeration in the 
federal constitution came in addition to 
the bill of rights which appeared in a 
number of the state constitutions during 
the revolutionary period, and in spite of 
the concept of the federal charter as de- 
fining a government of limited powers. 
So great was the concern over any pos- 
sibility that the personal freedoms so 
hardly won might otherwise fall before 
a kind of ideological eminent domain. 


As has been suggested above, the 
“meat” of the present volume is in the 
chapters (8 and 9) dealing with the 
struggle over ratification of the original 
Constitution without a bill of rights, 
and the fulfillment of the promise made 
during the ratification campaign to draft 
such a bill at the first session of the new 
Congress. The earnestness with which 
the popularly-controlled state legisla- 
tures urged these guarantees is clear 
evidence of the importance of these 
rights, and their inviolability by govern- 
ment, in the minds of the American 
people generally. On the other hand, 
the opposition to a specific enumeration 
of rights came primarily from friends 
of democratic government like James 
Madison, who feared that liberties put 
down on paper would be construed 
more narrowly than if they were left in 
unwritten form and thus more readily 
assimilated with the prevalent concept 
of the natural law. 

In many respects, the final struggle 
in Congress for the bill of rights was 
more severe than the scores of isolated 
political battles for individual liberty 
over the many years leading up to 
1789. The telling of this story leads 
dramatically to a climax which gives 
the volume an exceptional readability, 
and certainly underlines the importance 
of the book for all students of con- 
stitutional democracy. Appropriately 
enough, the volume has been published 
on behalf of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture of Colo- 
nial Williamsburg. 

WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 
University of Nebraska 











BERNAYS, Epwarp L., ed., The Engi- 
neering of Consent. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1955. 246 
pp. $3.75. 

WY THE REVIEWER IS SOMEWHAT PUZ- 

zled by this latest addition to the liter- 

ature of the public relations field. It has 
the format and characteristics of a text- 
book with several chapters basic and 
elementary; but other chapters are tech- 
nical and would be beyond the compre- 
hension of a classroom student of pub- 
lic relations. It follows, because of the 

“elementary” approach, that much of 

the book will add little to the knowl- 

edge possessed by a practicing member 
of the profession. 

Mr. Bernays, a recognized authority 
in public relations, has gathered up the 
writings of seven other “social scien- 
tists,” each of whom contributes a chap- 
ter to the book. All have stature in the 
fields of publicity and promotion, and 
each sets forth an analysis of his spe- 
cialty in the practice of public relations. 
Unfortunately, while the book is well- 
organized, and the chapter headings 
follow logically the path one would 
take to solve a PR problem, the disturb- 
ing fact is that the contents of the eight 
chapters vary widely in consideration of 
the level of understanding. 

The authors approach the study of 
public relations both theoretically and 
practically, with several of the writers 
working examples artfully into their 
presentation. But this practice is not 
consistent and the lack of word illustra- 
tions in some chapters is heightened by 
the examples set down in others. 

Opening with “The Theory and 
Practice of Public Relations: A Re- 
sume,” by Bernays, the book offers 
chapters on Objectives, Research, Strat- 
egy, Themes and Symbols, Organization 
for Public Relations, Planning, and The 
Tactics of Public Relations. As indi- 
cated above, the chapter lineup follows 
the steps a public relations practitioner 
would take in working out a PR prob- 
lem. It is highly probable that these 
steps are well known by men and wom- 
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en in the profession, and that the stu- 
dent wouid find some too difficult to be 
taken in stride. 

This volume might be considered an 
addition to the reference shelf for either 
the public relations worker, or for the 
educational institution. It is too much 
of a hybrid to be a classroom text or a 
desk companion for the man in the pro- 
fession. 

ALAN SCOTT 
University of Texas 





STEPHENS, OREN, Facts to a Candid 
World: America’s Overseas Informa- 
tion Program. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1955. 164 pp. 
$3.50. 

W MANY PERSONS IN ACADEMIC CIRCLES 

are interested, in one way or another, in 

international propaganda. The field pro- 
vides almost limitless research largess 
and student interest is growing. An au- 
thoritative, current book on our gov- 

ernment’s information program has a 

considerable potential clientele. 

The spate of fugitive materials avail- 
able on the subject is unwieldy and 
highly transitory. Even books get out- 
of-date quickly. Official documentation 
is voluminous, but rarely rates high for 
objectivity or even relevancy. The more 
durable pieces which find their way 
into anthologies are helpful, but fre- 
quently are obscured by a multiplicity 
of disciplinary jargons. 

Despite its potential, however, Oren 
Stephens’ exposition of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency’s program and its prob- 
lems may not get the attention it de- 
serves. What is good in the book—and 
there is much that is good—may be 
lost sight of because of its inadequacies. 

Mr. Stephens is one of the compara- 
tively few Americans who can rate as 
“professionals” in the field of peace- 
time international political persuasion 
as well as wartime psychological opera- 
tions. He is a capable journalistic tech- 
nician, capable enough to have been a 
Nieman Fellow. Mr. Stephens has also 
held a variety of top-side positions in 
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the government’s program, extending 
over more than a dozen years. He was 
a policy assistant to Edward W. Barrett 
in the State Department; he is currently 
deputy to Andrew Berding, USIA’s 
deputy administrator for policy and 
programs. 


In the fall of 1952, Mr. Stephens 
was a nominee of the information pro- 
gram to the National War College. He 
remained there for an additional year 
as instructor. The format of his book 
makes it evident that the contents are 
adapted from material prepared for the 
high-ranking career officers selected for 
the War College. The 11 basic chapters 
are organized to fit into NWC-type syl- 
labi; they even end with precise mili- 
tary-type summaries, neatly numbered. 
It is also apparent that whatever the 
advanced nature of the tactical or strat- 
egic military problems considered at 
this eminent military training institu- 
tion, foreign affairs problems require a 
much more elementary and basic ap- 
proach. 


After a brief introduction, Mr. 
Stephens discusses the power and na- 
ture of public opinion. It is during these 
first 28 pages that he is likely to lose 
his potential audience, particularly 
among scholars. Those who persist will 
find fewer abstractions, more meat. 
There is a useful, if brief, summary of 
USIA history, and some perceptive ob- 
servations on foreign policy problems 
our country has yet to solve. Mr. Steph- 
ens’ book is best when he is discussing 
the reexamination and changes that 
took place at all levels following the 
1952 election. 


Mr. Stephens does not get lost in de- 
tail, as so often happens when the inter- 
play of media, objectives, targets and 
events get all tangled up in the telling. 
He also gives a helpful picture of the 
interrelationship of diplomatic, military 
and economic aspects of foreign policy. 
There is none of the eloquence of Wal- 
lace Carroll’s Persuade or Perish, the 
personalized insight of Barrett’s Truth 


Is Our Weapon, nor the sympathetic 
analysis of Charles A. H. Thomson’s 
1948 study for Brookings. One has the 
feeling, however, that the book succeeds 
in what it started out to do: to present 
an elementary exposition of the prob- 
lem and what is being done about it. 
In his bibliographical notes, the author 
considers Public Opinion Quarterly 
files “useful” but “heavy going for the 
casual student.” 


Some important matters are not cov- 
ered. Most of these appear to fall into a 
category which makes their omission 
understandable. After all, Mr. Stephens 
still works for USIA. It would be too 
much to expect a book which cannot 
escape an element of “official” conno- 
tation to dig into matters which might 
involve domestic political sensibilities. 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, for instance, 
is referred to in only one brief sen- 
tence. One must turn to Mariin Mar- 
son’s poignant The Private Diary of a 
Public Servant to complete the story of 
this period in the life of the information 
program. 

CHARLES M. HULTEN 
University of California 


PHILLIPS, Davin C., GROGAN, JOHN M. 
and RYAN, Eart H., Introduction 
to Radio and Television. New York: 

The Ronald Press Co., 1954. 423 pp. 

$5. 


% IN A GENERAL WAY THIS TEXT WOULD 
appear to contain a useful collection of 
information much of which, however, 
or the equivalent, is available elsewhere. 
No particularly new approach has been 
used, either in organization or presen- 
tation. 

Starting with the chapter entitled 
“Radio and Television Yesterday and 
Today,” this text takes up station or- 
ganization and equipment, personnel, 
programming, writing, the speech per- 
sonality, producing, news, regulation of 
radio and TV, films for TV, education- 
al TV and audience measurement. Fol- 
lowing these 12 chapters are the usual 
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glossary and a section containing sam- 
ple radio and television scripts. Since 
most of the material of the sort con- 
tained in both of these last sections, 
particularly, is now available in so 
many other texts and reference sources, 
it is perhaps questionable whether such 
material should any longer be included 
in introductory texts. 


The authors are, respectively, pro- 
fessor and head of the Department of 
Speech and Drama at the University of 
Connecticut; with the William Esty 
Agency, formerly program manager of 
WNBC and production manager of 
WNBT-TV, and assistant professor of 
speech and supervisor of radio and tel- 
evision at the College of the City of 
New York. 


In some cases the authors would 
seem to “stick their necks out” unnec- 
essarily, either by flat statements or pre- 
dictions or by being unnecessarily spe- 
cific. For example (p. 21) they state 
that FM “now seems doomed to play 
only a minor role in the United States.” 
Since the future may last several thou- 
sands of years, with the demand on all 
communications media undoubtedly be- 
coming very great before point to point, 
facsimile, music, educational, military 
and other uses of the frequencies are 
exhausted, it would seem that a careful 
editor might have discouraged this sort 
of flat or general statement, without 
more qualification. 


The chapter on audience measure- 
ment provides convenient summaries of 
the principal quantitative studies in- 
tended principally to guide sales use of 
these media. Educational broadcasting 
is treated with restraint and sobriety. 
Educational broadcasters will not find 
their accomplishments, potential or 
imagination over-evaluated, or their 
problems under-estimated, in this chap- 
ter, which also illustrates the problem 
of the speed with which such material 
becomes out of date these days. Educa- 
tional radio is mentioned generally only 
briefly in a single paragraph in this 


chapter, in spite of the fact that in cer- 
tain states, like Wisconsin, recent re- 
ports show that as high as 95% of the 
elementary schools use School of the 
Air programs, and that radio seems to 
be holding its own very well in this 
connection. 


The chapter “Station Personnel” pro- 
vides one of the best listings and de- 
scriptions available of the various posi- 
tions involved in broadcast stations and 
networks. It also contains excellent sol- 
id arguments on behalf of liberal edu- 
cation and professional standards for 
radio and TV students and clear state- 
ments on the social responsibility which 
such communicators have and must 
face. 


The chapter on “Programming” is 
complete and well written. The same is 
true particularly also of “Writing for 
Radio and Television,” “The Speech 
Personality,” “Producing the Show” and 
“Newswriting and Newscasting.” 


In general this text covers the mate- 
rial for an introductory course satisfac- 
torily. Selection is of course always a 
matter about which opinions will differ. 
In this case we have come away with 
the feeling that this text is more a col- 
lection of what the authors know and 
work with than an integrated unit de- 
signed to provide what a student in 
such a course should be expected to 
know. The result is a somewhat miscel- 
laneous and _ scattered impression. 
Where it is used as a text, it generally 
will have to be heavily supplemented by 
outside readings and references. How- 
ever, this is coming to be increasingly 
true of all texts in such an area of com- 
munications, and this one should not be 
condemned on that account. With the 
increasing number of texts now becom- 
ing available, however, this one is likely 
to suffer somewhat in competition with 
more carefully documented, more spe- 
cialized and more painstakingly organ- 
ized and edited volumes. 

Harry J. SKORNIA 
University of Illinois 
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WOLSELEY, ROLAND E., The Journal- 
ist’s Bookshelf. Chicago: Quill and 
Scroll Foundation, 1955. 212 pp. $5. 


% FOR THE SIXTH EDITION OF HIS BIB- 
liography entitled The Journalist's 
Bookshelf, Roland Wolseley says he has 
added 140 titles of books published be- 
tween 1951 and 1955, admitted an un- 
specified number published before 
1951, and made some changes in classi- 
fications and annotations. Professor 
Wolseley is probably more honest than 
the next revisionist in summing up his 
efforts. Therefore he might not resist se- 
riously a suggestion that this bibliogra- 
phy be circulated in the future under 
its hypothetical English title, Journal- 
ist’s Bookshelf, Limited. In fact, in the 
preface he specifies that it is not intend- 
ed as a complete list of journalism titles 
and that it is concerned only with jour- 
nalism in the U. S. His policy of listing 
only books which he has examined is 
noted with pride and is probably both a 
strong and a limiting factor. With these 
facts stated by the author himself there 
is little use to continue with a descrip- 
tive review. 


Continuing in the vein of commen- 
tator, however, it should be stated at 
once that this bibliography is obviously 
a labor of love for the author and that 
his enthusiasm makes itself felt in the 
care with which he has sought out and 
arranged certain parts of the list and 
with the fervor with which some of the 
annotations are written. To a great ex- 
tent it achieves what Wolseley set out 
to do when he drew up the first edition 
for publication in 1939, to provide a list 
of the major titles in American journal- 
istic literature. By his vision and execu- 
tion he has played a significant part in 
the crusade to move journalism from 
an avocation into a self-conscious way- 
of-life—in other words, a profession. 


However, with the development of 
the professional spirit within all areas 
of the fields of journalism, the stric- 
tures that Wolseley adopts become seri- 
ous for anyone seeking to find a general 


list of titles in a rapidly expanding pro- 
fessional field. Since he himself seems 
chiefly interested in delving more inten- 
sively into areas for which he has affec- 
tion, and at the same time adhering to 
his rule of no listing without personal 
examination, it is of course unreason- 
able for any reviewer to expect a bibli- 
ography which may be described as 
even comprehensive when journalism is 
thought of in its modern and expand- 
ing sense. 


To be specific, Journalist's Bookshelf 
appears to provide a good meaty diet of 
work in the biographical, fiction and 
history categories. To a lesser extent 
coverage is made of publications in 
such categories as business journalism, 
editing, editorial writing, free lance 
writing and even high school journal- 
ism. However such fields as labor jour- 
nalism, mass communications, foreign 
news, technical journalism and sports 
writing are merely sub-listed along with 
comics, hoaxes and fraternity journal- 
ism in the miscellaneous category of 
the bibliography. Labor journalism has 
two entries, mass communications sev- 
en, technical journalism one, sports 
writing nine, hoaxes one. Certain books 
that might fall within the above listed 
sub-titles may be spotted elsewhere un- 
der other main categories such as “eval- 
uation and problems” and “vocational 
aspects of journalism,” but the impres- 
sion remains that there isn’t much pro- 
fessional activity, such as manuscript 
preparation, going on in those areas of 
journalism relegated to miscellaneous. 


Reprinted in the new edition is an 
essay by the author in which he esti- 
mates that the U.S. has produced only 
2,500 books and pamphlets on all 
phases of journalism. Journalist's Book- 
shelf lists some 1,200 of these presuma- 
bly. One cannot help but feel that this 
estimate must have been arrived at by 
limiting to an unusual degree the inter- 
pretation of what is a work relating to 
some phase of journalism. The high 
standards which Professor Wolseley ap- 
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parently has set for both his profession 
and for its literature probably account 
for both this pessimistic estimate of vol- 
ume of production and for the evalua- 
tion of the literature of journalism 
which dominates the essay. It is a diffi- 
cult thing to quarrel with high stan- 
dards for all concerned. It is perhaps 
better for all concerned to merely rec- 
ognize their existence and label them as 
such. Here indeed is a bibliography 
which any person interested in any lit- 
erary aspect of journalism or in the 
general historical traditions of the pro- 
fession will find invaluable in building 
a professional respect and background 
knowledge of journalism. 

CHARLES E. HIGBIE 
University of Wisconsin 


Other Books and Pamphlets 

On Journalistic Subjects 
Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 


ABRAMSON, ALBERT. 


Electronic Motion 


Pictures. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1955. 96 pp. $5. 
A history of the television camera. 


The Audiences of Nine Magazines: Their 


Size and Characteristics. 
Look magazine, 1955. 
Alfred Politz Research, Inc. breaks 
down by size, occupation, household 
possessions and other characteristics the 
audiences for Collier's, Life, Look, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Ladies’ Home Journal, Mc- 
Call’s, Woman’s Home Companion. An 
appendix gives the procedure of survey. 

BABITSKY, PAUL and RIMBERT, JOHN. The 
Soviet Film Industry. New York: Prae- 
ger, 1955. (Research Program on the 
U.S.S.R. Studies No. 12.) 388 pp. 
$5.50. 
Discusses the workings of the Soviet 
film industry, its accomplishments and 
the effect of politics upon it. The author 
wrote film scenarios for studios in Kiev 
and Moscow for almost 15 years. Alex 
Inkeles has done a foreword. 

Baker, C. Technical Publications: Their 


Purpose, Preparation and Production. 
New York: Wiley, 1955. $6. 


New York: 


“A guide for the technician to the tech- 
niques of presenting information and 
producing it in the best—and cheapest 
—form.” 

BRENNER, HENRY. Marketing Research 
Pays Off. New York: Printers’ Ink, 
1955. 372 pp. $6. 

Forty case histories of profitable con- 
sumer and industrial marketing research. 

CALLENBACH, ERNEST. Our Modern Art: 

The Movies. Chicago: Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education, 940 W. 
58th St., 1955. $1. 
Manual for a film discussion course, the 
fifth in a series of experimental course 
materials designed for use in college- 
level programs for adults. Treats the 
film as an art form and one of the most 
important of the mass media. 

CARPENTER, C. R. and others. An Investi- 

gation of Closed-Circuit Television for 
Teaching University Courses. Univer- 
sity Park: Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, 1955. 102 pp. Apply. 
Project Number 1 of the Instructional 
Television Research. The authors are 
trying to find out whether students learn 
more or less from courses presented by 
TV and their acceptance by adminis- 
trators and faculty members. 

Censorship of Comic Books. New York: 
American Civil Liberties Union, 170 
Fifth Avenue, 1955. 15¢. 

A statement in opposition on civil liber- 
ties grounds. 

CiaRK, LINCOLN H. The Life Cycle and 

Consumer Behavior. New York: New 
York University, 1955. $5. 
Studies by leading social scientists of 
the effects of careers, family life, finan- 
ces and social status on consumer buy- 
ing habits. 

DeVorTo, BERNARD. The Easy Chair. Bos- 

ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1955. 356 pp. 
$4. 
“This collection of thirty-one essays 
marks the 20th anniversary of the wed- 
ding of the seat of Mr. DeVoto’s pants 
and the Easy Chair of Harper's Maga- 
zine.” 


FEININGER, ANDREAS. The Creative Pho- 
tographer. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1955. 329 pp. $4.95. 

Discussions of approach, analysis of the 
subject, and methods of taking a picture 
and composing a picture story. 
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Freedom of Information: Agenda Item 15. 
New York: United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, 1955. 107 pp. 
Survey prepared by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the legal aspects of the rights 
and responsibilities of the media of in- 
formation. 

FRANKLIN, THOMAS. Broadcasting the 
News. New York: Pageant Press, 1955. 
$3. 

A newscaster gives advice on obtaining, 
writing, editing and presenting the news, 
selecting and handling the lead, handling 
weather and sports, and other pertinent 
aspects of broadcasting. 


GERNSHEIM, HELMUT and ALISON. A His- 


tory of Photography. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1955. 424 pp. + 
96 pp. of half tones. $14.50. 
Photography from the earliest use of the 
camera up to 1914. 


Hicks, ROLAND L. Prevailing Cooperative 
Advertising Practices. New York: Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, Inc. 
1955. 51 pp. 

Comprehensive report on current prac- 
tices in the handling of cooperative ad- 
vertising in each of 19 product group 
classifications. Analysis of data carried 
out by Roland L. Hicks, instructor in 
advertising, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, in connection with his doctoral the- 
sis on cooperative advertising. 


HIGGINS, MARGUERITE. Red Plush and 


Black Bread. Garden City, N. Y.: Dou- 
bleday, 1955. 256 pp. $4. 

Analysis of current practices within the 
Soviet Union by a noted American cor- 
respondent, wherein she warns of ambi- 
valent Soviet policy. 

National Advertising Investments by Com- 
pany ... by Product. New York: Na- 
tional Leading Advertisers, 441 Lexing- 
ton Ave., 1955. 82 pp. $3. 
Expenditures of 1,861 national advertis- 
ers as measured by Publishers Informa- 
tion Bureau for the first six months of 
1955 in four media—magazines, news- 
paper sections, network radio and net- 
work television. 

O'BRIAN, JOHN LorpD. National Security 
and Individual Freedom. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1955. 84 pp. 
$2. 

The author claims that our desire for 
security at any price threatens the ex- 
istence of our democracy. 
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PRESTON, CHARLES. The $64,000 Answer. 
New York: Berkley, 1955. 25¢. 
“Cartoons of America’s reaction to 
TV.” A paperback book. 

ROVAN, JosEPH and Louis, RoGER. Tele- 
vision and Tele-Clubs in Rural Commu- 
nities, an Experiment in France. Paris: 
UNESCO, 19 Avenue Kleber, 1955. 
(Reports and Papers on Mass Communi- 
cation No. 16.) 

Brings up to date information from a 
previous report on the development of 
community reception of television pro- 
grams in French villages and the foun- 
dations of the first tele-clubs in France. 

Suits, Epwarp A. The Torment of Se- 
crecy: The Background and Conse- 
quences of American Security Policies. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955. $3.50. 
A historical and analytical study of se- 
curity seen within the context of social 
and political life in the U. S. 


Situation of the Czechoslovak Periodical 

Press. Chicago: The Institute, P. O. Box 
934, 1955. (Studies of the Czechoslo- 
vak Foreign Press in Exile.) 
Discusses the content and organization 
of periodical publications in Czechoslo- 
vakia; techniques of influencing public 
opinion; the illegal press. Appendix in- 
cludes a list of the chief daily, weekly 
and monthly magazines. 


STEINBERG, S. H. Five Hundred Years of 
Printing, 1955. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 3300 Clipper Mill Road, 1955. 
85¢. 

The inter-relation of printing and civili- 
zation in terms of the evolution of mod- 
ern book production. 

STEWART, PauL. The Prairie Schooner 
Story. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1955. 195 pp. $2.75. 

A “little magazine’s” first 25 years. 


STONE, ROBERT. Successful Direct Mail 
Advertising and Selling. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. 306 pp. $5.75. 
The vice-president of the National Re- 
search Bureau, one of the world’s larg- 
est business organizations, discusses va- 
rious techniques and approaches to di- 
rect mail. 


U. S. FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- 
SION. Comments of Joint Committee on 
Toll Television. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1955. 167 pp. 
Report of the Committee in opposition. 
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U. S. Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. Finan- 

cial Policy for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1954. 
Discusses in detail the Post Office’s fi- 
nancial problem and provides prelimi- 
nary outline and hypothetical illustra- 
tions of its plan for revised mail classi- 
fication and postal rate-making by for- 
mula. 


WEEKS, EpwarpD. The Open Heart. Bos- 
ton: Little Brown, 1955. 236 pp. $3.50. 
Collected writings of a famous editor. 
Part II, “Books and Men,” contains his 
experiences in publishing. 

WEINER, Ep. Let’s Go to Press. New 
York: Putnam, 1955. 270 pp. $3.50. 
A biography of Walter Winchell. Draw- 
ing upon “more than twenty years of 
close association” the author says that 
he has tried to “distinguish the facts 


from the legends, and to reveal the com- 
plexities that make up Winchell the man 
and Winchell the journalist.” 

WHAN, Forest L. lowa Radio Audience 
Survey. Des Moines: Central Broad- 
casting Company, 1955, 47 pp. 
“Eighteenth consecutive annual study of 
listening-viewing habits in the state of 
Iowa.” 

Woo LF, JAMES Davis. Salesense in Adver- 
tising: A Selection of Articles from Ad- 
vertising Age. New York: Crown, 1955. 
383 pp. $5.95. 

Essays on advertising by a former direc- 
tor of the J. Walter Thompson Co. 

World Production and Distribution of 
Newsprint, 1954. New York: Newsprint 
Service Bureau, 342 Madison Avenue, 
1955. 

Statistics on newsprint, broken down by 
countries, with tables and charts. 





Recent Developments in the Use of "'Cloze Procedure" 
(Continued from Page 48) 


of pictures—paintings and photographs 
—by putting grids over them. Some 
squares in the grids are blacked out, 
and subjects try to guess what values, 
intensities, hues and shapes occur in the 
obscured areas. 

It also seems possible to use the cloze 
method for exploring the relationship 
between written and spoken communi- 
cation, for testing the progress of stu- 


dents learning a foreign language, for 
constructing quantitative projective tests 
for clinical psychology, and for learning 
something about the psychological as- 
pects of musical composition. Cloze 
scores appear sensitive to, hence able to 
quantify, most of the obvious variables 
in communication — provided only that 
the variables to be measured are ma- 
nipulated and the others are controlled. 





A Michigan Newspaper Research Project 
(Continued from Page 78) 
be consulted also by the staff of the 
news Office. 


In one town the newspaper office and 
the public library were adjacent to each 
other. So the news office made no at- 
tempt to maintain a file. Instead, it sent 
the paper to the library, and depended 
on that file for its own use. 

In another town the newspaper office 
protected its bound volumes from dam- 


age by shelving them on deeply re- 
cessed vault-like shelves. On a metal 
door before the shelves was a complete 
record of each newspaper housed, in 
such a form as to make it easy to locate 
the proper volume without pulling out 
several others before finding the right 
one. This arrangement was ingenious 
and unique. 

ELIZABETH READ BROWN 
University, Mississippi 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In Magazines of the U.S. A. 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
October, November and December 1955 


Edited by CHARLES E. HIGBIE 


Assisted by Dean C. Baker, Michigan (General 
Magazines); Donald E. Brown, Illinois (Radio and 
Television}; Charles T. Duncan, Oregon (Community 
Newspapers); Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Negro 
Journalism) 








Denouement in two longstanding communication controversies took place dur- 
ing the last three months of 1955 with the return of several Argentine newspapers, 
including La Prensa of Buenos Aires and El Intransigente of Salta, to their own- 
ers and the settlement of the Lamb case in favor of the licensee. 

Relations between the government and the press were active on a number of 
fronts. Investigation of newspapermen with alleged Communist backgrounds on 
the staff of the N.Y. Times by a Senate sub-committee drew criticism from that 
newspaper as an attempt at intimidation of the newspaper for past editorial stands. 
The Moss committee in Washington continued to examine news release procedures 
of a number of executive departments and agencies. An official, specially promi- 
nent in restricting news in the Commerce and Defense departments, ieft the fed- 
eral service in what some sources claimed was an example of newspaper pressure. 

In the management and production field there were a number of noteworthy 
developments. Sale of the Birmingham News to the Newhouse interests may have 
been the greatest single newspaper transaction in U.S. history. Friction in the 
employee-community management set-up of the Cincinnati Enquirer revealed even 
more details of the transition of that newspaper from private-family to diffused 
group ownership. Both the price and supply of newsprint agitated the production 
field and resulted in active examination of publishing structures. 

Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. 
Merc., American Mercury; ASJSA Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio 
Visual Communication Review; Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., 
Business Week; Bdcsting., Broadcasting; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., 
Guild Reporter; Jrnl. of Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, JoURNALISM QUARTERLY; Msthd., Masthead; 
Nat. Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New Repub- 
lic; New Ykr., New Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; 
POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; Pub. Rel. Jrnl., Public Relations Journal; Pub. 
Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & 


Television; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U. S. Department of 
State Bulletin; TV, Television; USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising sion is on way out. Ad. Age 26:46 pl 
ANONYyMous. Advertisers agree with Nov. 14. 
ANA’s Weil that 15 per cent commis- Say object of government’s anti-monop- 
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oly suit won’t hurt advertising much 
even if the government wins suit. 

—ANPA denies conspiracy, defends its 
credit service. E&P 88:46 p11 Nov. 5. 
Answer to government complaint avers 
discount credit is help to advertising 
business. 

—ARF heaps scorn on Time study of ex- 
ecutives. Ad. Age 26:42 pl Oct. 17. 
Advertising Research Foundation blasts 
findings of Time’s survey of reading 
habits of 2,500,000 industrial executives. 

—British Broadcasting Corp. plans audi- 
ence research for its commercial TV 
rival. Ad. Age 26:44 p3 Oct. 31. 
Government corporation makes avail- 
able audience figures which don’t indi- 
cate advertising plug effect, however. 

—Hazel Bishop, Revlon tell committee 
about wire tapping experiences. Ad. 
Age 26:49 pl Dec. 5. 

N.Y. legislative committee hears details 
of outbreak of wire-tapping involving 
rivals in advertising business. 

BROWN, SANFORD. Inside the consumer. 
Nswk. 46:15 p89 Oct. 10. 

Special report on pros and cons of mo- 
tivational research. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANONYMous. Court turns down FTC re- 
quest for injunction against Farm Jour- 
nal Inc. Ad. Age 26:40 pl Oct. 3. 
Circuit court discloses and approves 
terms of sale and relationships in farm 
magazine field. 

—Florida court rules bystander can’t incur 
damage when shown on TV at news 
scene. Ad. Age 26:46 p39 Nov. 14. 

—The last word. Time 66:21 p75 Nov. 
21. 

Mississippi woman editor wins last 
round in libel suit by sheriff she criti- 
cized for shooting a Negro. 

HARRISON, JOHN M. The press vs. the 
courts. Sat. Rev. 38:42 p9 Oct. 15. 
Self-imposed code is best answer to 
problem of “trial by newspaper.” 

SOBELOFF, SIMON E. The courts and the 
press. Msthd. 8:1 pl Winter. 

Solicitor general of the U.S. comments 
on rights of the press and the public’s 
rights before the courts. 


Community Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Antiquated production meth- 
ods endangering life of many weeklies. 
Am. Press 74:1 p9 Nov. 
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—How good is your library? Survey cites 

need. Nat. Pub. 36:1 p10 Dec. 
Baylor University journalism instructor 
gives eight reasons why community 
newspapers should maintain better libra- 
ry facilities. 

—Study shows Minnesota papers do good 

job of serving towns. Pub. Aux. 90:44 
p3 Oct. 29. 
Analysis of Minnesota weekly and small 
daily press by Wisconsin journalism 
professor indicates good job of commu- 
nity service being done in general. 

ROWLAND, D. WayYNeE. Grass roots jour- 
nalism eyes its editorial job. Quill 43: 
12 p11 Dec. 

Highlights of charter session of National 
Conference of Weekly Newspaper Edi- 
tors reported. 

WarinG, Houstoun. Conference of week- 
ly newspaper editors. Nieman Rpts. 9:4 
p16 Oct. 

Noted Colorado editor calls weeklies 
“the great untried resource” in mass 
communications. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 


ANonyMous. Junket a la Russe. Time 
66:18 p34 Oct. 31. 

Touring Russian journalists seem to like’ 
U.S., but save reports until they get 
home. 

—Negroes on white newspapers. Ebony 
11:1 p77 Nov. 

—The Negro press: 1955. Time 66:19 
p64 Nov. 7. 

Demand for more information on world 
affairs reflected in decline of sensational 
press. 

Booker, SIMEON. A Negro reporter at the 
Till trial. Nieman Rpts. 10:1 p13 Jan. 
GooDMAN, WALTER. How not to produce 
a film. New Rep. 133:26 p12 Dec. 26. 
How N.Y. World-Telegram and Ameri- 
can Legion stopped Arthur Miller film 

on juvenile delinquency. 

GREENBERG, ALLAN and LISSANCE, DAN- 

1EL. The accuracy of a journalistic poll. 
POQ 19:1 p45 Spring. 
Authors find that correctness in picking 
winners has little meaning as a measure 
of accuracy of a poll. Responsibility of 
newspapers in conducting polls is also 
discussed. 

KEMPTON, Murray. Lost—one scape goat. 
Prog. 19:12 p14 Dec. 

How changing times and attitudes have 
changed the Hearst press’ tune. 
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KirK, RusseELL. The age of discussion. 
Cmnwl. 63:6 p135 Nov. 11. 

Decline of journals of opinion and criti- 
cism could bring Age of Conditioned 
Response. 

—The American press. Msthd. 8:1 p17 
Winter. 

A pessimistic view of the quality of edi- 
torial pages and writers by the author of 
The Conservative Mind. 

LascH, ROBERT. I see by the papers. 
Prog. 19:11 p15 Nov. 

If tour by Soviet farmers promotes bet- 
ter relations, U.S. press can take some 
credit. 

LIEBLING, A. J. The wayward press: New 
York revisited. New Ykr. 31:37 p94 
Oct. 29. 

Changes in the New York press re- 
marked on by a returned native son. 
MatTTINGLy, I. G. Some cultural aspects 
of serial cartoons. Harper’s 211:1267 

p34 Dec. 
Comic strips only need the scholars to 
be accepted Art. 

MILLER, WILLIAM L. An imaginary talk 
with James Reston. Rep. 13:7 p19 Nov. 
i 
Discussion of political reporting in the 
era of “pipelines” and “inside sources.” 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ANoNYMous. Chicago broadcasters plan 

race riot policy. Nieman Rpts. 9:4 p15 
Oct. 
Nine Chicago stations draw up plan to 
avoid broadcast of racial trouble while 
it is taking place and yet keep news- 
rooms informed for subsequent news 
broadcasting. 

—Judy’s role at Morganza. Nswk. 46:20 
p96 Nov. 14. 

Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph exposes de- 
plorable conditions at state reform 
school. 

—Our own review of news in 1955. 
88:45 p52 Dec. 31. 

Industry point-of-view catalogue of jour- 
nalistic news events of 1955. 

—The school story gets attention. Nieman 
Rpts. 9:4 p20 Oct. 

Eleven-city conference draws up some 
conclusions about reporting of public 
school matters. 

FITZGERALD, STEPHEN E. Some aspects of 
commercial prose. Nieman Rpts. 9:4 
p18 Oct. 


E&P 


JOURNALISM 


QUARTERLY 


A defense of the integrity of the com- 
mercial writer. 

LINForD, ERNEST H. The full dimensions 
of the news. Nieman Rpts. 9:4 p7 Oct. 
Discussion of both the necessity and 
dangers of interpretation and _ back- 
grounding of the news. 

SHOEMAKER, Don. Segregation in the 
South. Msthd. 8:1 p39 Winter. 
Explanation of unique effort to provide 
non-controversial information on school 
matters around which the desegregation 
battle is being fought. 

SNIDER, ARTHUR J. A science writer has 
his problems, including the habits of 
scientists. Quill 43:10 p14 Oct. 
Comment on the background and atti- 
tudes of science writers based on a 1953 
survey. 


Education for Journalism 

Coxe, I. W. It’s still the teaching that 
counts. Quill 43:10 p11 Oct. 

Address of accrediting secretary on his 
conclusions about journalism education 
given at AEJ convention at Boulder. 

DuNCAN, CHARLES T. Jobs plentiful, grad- 
uates scarce, national survey shows 
again. JQ 32:4 p476 Fall. 

STERN, Mort. A reporter looks at jour- 

nalism education. Nieman Rpts. 9:4 
p12 Oct. 
Denver Post staffer deplores too many 
technical courses and offers specific sug- 
gestions for courses with background 
content. 

SYMPOSIUM. The integration of journal- 
ism and the social sciences. JQ 32:4 
p463 Fall. 

WALsH, EpwarD A. What does it take to 
teach journalism? Nieman Rpts. 9:4 
pill Oct. 

WarInG, Houstoun. Conference of week- 

ly newspaper editors. Nieman Rpts. 9:4 
p17 Oct. 
Re-education class for weekly editors 
who wish to keep themselves prepared 
as competent communicators of basic 
social and economic information is de- 
scribed. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 
ALISKY, MARVIN. The mass media in Cen- 
tral America. JQ 32:4 p479 Fall. 
ANONYMouS. Benton report bares Soviet 
press system. E&P 88:52 p15 Dec. 17. 
Methods and statistics of Izvestia, Prav- 
da and Tass as claimed by Russian au- 
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thorities in 
Benton. 

—First lord of the press. Time 66:23 p85 
Dec. 5. 

New purchases make Publisher C. H. 
King No. I British press lord. 

—Homecoming for an exiled editor. Life 
39:25 p41 Dec. 19. 

Return of Gainza Paz to Argentina to 
take over La Prensa. 

—IAPA freedom group to have 22 mem- 
bers. E&P 88:47 p13 Nov. 12. 
Inter-American Press Association re- 
ports on state of press freedom in all 
western hemisphere countries at New 
Orleans meeting. 

—tLa Prensa hopes to resume free publi- 
cation on Jan. 26. E&P 88:54 p11 Dec. 
a. 

New era for historical paper set to be- 
gin on fifth anniversary of its seizure 
under Peron. 

—One up, three down. Time 66:14 p69 
Oct. 3. 

Press freedom gains in Argentina, wanes 
in Colombia, Turkey, India. 

—Pearson in Bongoland. Time 66:15 p54 
Oct. 10. 

Cuban press objects to defense of Ba- 
tista regime by Drew Pearson. 


interviews with William 


—Randolph the gadfly. Time 66:26 p52 
Dec. 26. 
Churchill’s son wins reluctant acclaim 
for criticism of British journalism. 


—Success without strings. 
p69 Oct. 24. 

French monthly Realities prospers by 
telling the truth. 

CarLova, JoHN. Death of a correspon- 
dent. Harper’s 211:1267 p52 Dec. 
Search for truth in riot-torn Singapore 
cost Gene Symonds his life. 

GERALD, J. Epwarp. The British press un- 
der government economic controls. JQ 
32:4 p403 Fall. 

PRoBST, BETHAMI. Kemsley group drops 

five in merger, sales. E&P 88:48 p77 
Nov. 19. 
Daily Mirror moves into both Manches- 
ter and Glasgow in deals with Kemsley. 
Three publishers now account for half 
of Britain’s 29 million daily newspaper 
circulation. 

SotH, LAuREN. Farm policy in U.S.S.R. 
Msthd. 8:1 p30 Winter. 

Des Moines editor comments on farm 
organization and communication media 
in Russia after 9,000 miles, 36-day tour. 


Time 66:17 
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STEVENS, L. C. Soviet sojourn. Sat. Rev. 
38:47 p34 Nov. 19. 

Review of Red Plush and Black Bread, 
by Marguerite Higgins. 

STROZIER, FRED L. Salta’s “press martyr” 

dedicated to liberty. E&P 88:45 p39 
Dec. 31. 
Newspaper which felt Peron’s wrath one 
year before La Prensa’s downfall re- 
sumes publication under editor who 
spent three years in jail. 

TURTLEDOVE, Harry. Paris tabloid doing 

well as new political daily. Guild Rep. 
22:23 p2 Nov. 25. 
Edited by Jean Jacques Servan-Schrei- 
ber, this morning paper defies many 
French traditions in backing Mendes- 
France’s reformism. 

WERNICK, ROBERT. Jingles for Britain. 
Life 39:14 p135 Oct. 3. 

Latest invader of England is commer- 
cial TV. 

WILson, Quintus C. What Japan reads 
about America. Nieman Rpts. 9:4 p22 
Oct. 

Includes description of daily newspapers 
and news agencies operating in Japan. 


Government and Press 


ANonyMous. “Abuses of power.” Time 
66:20 p57 Nov. 14. 

Civil Liberties Union indicts government 
for suppression of information. 

—Editorial writers told of AEC censor- 
ship. E&P 88:44 p60 Oct. 22. 

Scientist charges Atomic Energy Com- 
mission concealed facts on fall-out dust 
of atomic devices. 

—Dangerous vacuum. Time 66:26 p51 
Dec. 26. 

Suspension of press conferences during 
Ike’s illness brings demands for a sub- 
stitute. 

—lIke’s man Jim. Nswk. 46:26 p46 Dec. 
26. 

President’s illness throws spotlight on 
vital role of press secretary Hagerty. 
—lIke’s press secretary. Time 66:19 p63 

Nov. 7. 
How James Hagerty took over for seven 
days at Denver. 

—Karl Honaman quits U.S. job; gag can- 
celled. E&P 88:52 p42 Dec. 17. 
Instigator of “oral” order to withhold 
information on new weapons finally 
leaves Washington after being involved 
in news “secrecy” campaigns in both 
Commerce and Defense departments. 
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—Ought to be a law, says congressman 
probing people’s right-to-know. Guild 
Rep. 22:23 p4 Nov. 25. 

Review of early testimony before Moss 
committee which is being aided by 


Prof. Jacob Scher of Northwestern jour- 
nalism school. 

—The big story. Nswk. 46:15 p68 Oct. 
10. 


How press received and followed up 
news of the President’s heart attack. 

—When Ike’s heart faltered. USN&WR 
39:15 p66 Oct. 7. 

Daily record on President's illness from 
bulletins and press conferences. 

BuTLER, JAMES J.. Moss may ask Congress 
for information mandate. E&P 88:47 
p10 Nov. 12. 

Congressional committee begins hearings 
on government agencies news policies. 
—Moss “study” already spurs flow of 
news from agencies. E&P 88:48 p13 

Nov. 19. 

FBI right to investigate newswriters is 
slated for airing by congressional com- 
mittee. List of governmental restrictions 
already “opened up” to newspapers by 
the committee is cited. 

KEENA, THoMaS E. J. Is news harder to 

get in Washington? Msthd. 8:1 p73 
Winter. 
Panel of correspondents generally agrees 
Eisenhower administration news policies 
in Washington result in news being “co- 
ordinated to death” but some bright 
spots are seen, mostly in the legislative 
branch. 

WapswortTH, J. J. Co-ordination and dis- 
semination of information on effects of 
atomic radiation. State Dept. Bul. 33: 
856 p851 Nov. 21. 

Proposal for UN committee to collect, 
distribute the facts. 


History and Biography 

Bray, Ear’ B. William Dean Howells, 
author and journalist. JQ 32:4 p456 
Fall. 

SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR Jr. 
Voto: American patriot. 
133:22 p17 Nov. 28. 
Tribute to the “passionate patriotism” of 
a great journalist. 


Bernard De- 
New Rep. 


Labor Relations and Press 
ANnonyMous. ANG headquarters to move 
to Washington next April. Guild Rep. 
22:22 pl Nov. 11. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Guild deficit cut to $4,000 according to 
this review of union’s policies. 

—Colder and warmer. Nswk. 46:25 p65 
Dec. 19. 
Detroit’s newspaper unions join forces 
as stereotypers’ strike enters third week. 

—Detroit Guildsmen prepare for long 
lockout—mailers, printers join citywide 
strike. Guild Rep. 23:1 pl Dec. 23. 
Details of the Detroit newspaper strike 
from the union point-of-view. 

—Famine in Detroit. Time 66:25 p52 
Dec. 19. 
Stereotypers’ strike leaves Detroiters 
without newspapers for first time in his- 
tory. 

—Inter-union row blocks Detroit settle- 
ment. E&P 88:54 p12 Dec. 31. 
History and background of Detroit 
newspaper shutdown which began Dec. 


—No news today. Nswk. 46:24 p96 Dec. 
12. 

Ads and news are scarce in Detroit. 

—Regional wire conferences stress mem- 
bership, contract procedures. Guild 
Rep. 22:21 pl Oct. 28. 

Personnel and salary problems of wire 
services in various sections of the U.S. 
are detailed. 

BURLEIGH, IRVING C. Voice from forgot- 
ten business staff asks free-and-equal 
Guild status. Guild Rep. 22:21 p2 Oct. 
28. 

Magazines 

ANONYMOUS. History pays off. Time 66: 
16 p91 Oct. 17. 

Bimonthly magazine, American Heri- 
tage, proves history will sell. 

DeVoTo, BERNARD. The Easy Chair: 
Number 241. Harper’s 211:1266 p10 
Nov. 

Tribute to Harper’s policy of freedom 
for its writers and swan song of one of 
them. 

Miscellaneous 

HARRINGTON, MICHAEL. The political nov- 
el today. Cmnwl. 63:4 p79 Oct. 28. 
Changes show impact of despair and re- 
sources of struggle. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 
ANONYMOUS. Birmingham News Co. sold 
to Newhouse; $18.7 million. E&P 88: 
50 p9 Dec. 3. 
What may be world’s record newspaper 
transaction includes one other daily, two 
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radio stations and one TV station. 


Gives Newhouse interests in 11 cities. 
—Cincinnati fracas. Time 66:23 p85 Dec. 


» 3 
Management fight develops at employee- 
owned Enquirer. 

—City of Denver weighs publication of a 
daily. E&P 88:51 p40 Dec. 10. 
Expansion of employee weekly into 
daily is proposed to save legal notice 
cost but project is given little chance of 
implementation. 

—Dailies face $30 million boost in news- 
print cost; view with habitual alarm. 
Guild Rep. 22:21 pl Oct. 28. 

Includes table of profits of seven Cana- 
dian newsprint firms and other back- 
ground figures on paper industry. 

—Defender to go daily in Chicago. Ad. 
Age 26:50 p36 Dec. 12. 

After 50 years, Negro weekly newspaper 
plans to become tabloid daily with ini- 
tial 100,000 circulation. 

—Ferger brands Ratliffs story as “inaccu- 
rate, careless.” E&P 88:51 p11 Dec. 10. 
(See also E&P 88:50 p10 Dec. 3.) 
Dissension breaks out among employee- 
stockholders of Cincinnati Enquirer over 
dismissal of columnist from newspaper’s 
management board. 

—From Wall to Main. Time 66:20 p59 
Nov. 14. 

Wall Street Journal adds new plant in 
Washington to growing national system. 


—Home grown. Nswk. 46:18 p86 Oct. 31. 
Rise of locally edited Sunday supple- 
ments spells new trend in old field. 

—Mortgaged himself to buy “a piece of 
his paper.” Guild Rep. 22:24 pS Dec. 9. 
Profiles of two “rebels” who clashed 
with employee management group of 
Cincinnati Enquirer and were dismissed. 


—Negro progress spells success for Ebony 
—mirror of the “bright side.” Ad. Age 
26:43 p3 Oct. 24. 

Picture magazine hails 10th anniversary 
with 500,000 special edition designed for 
special “sell.” 


—Newsprint pinch revives conservation, 
ad rationing. E&P 88:54 p9 Dec. 31. 
Wartime measures spring up as mills in- 
dicate deliveries may be cut from 7 to 
13%. 

—One price that keeps going up. USN& 
WR 39:19 p37 Nov. 4. 

Newsprint’s 118% price increase since 
1945 is case study in inflation. 
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—Round two in Cincinnati. Time 66:25 
p50 Dec. 19. 

Editorial staffers back two fired editors 
in quarrel with Enquirer management. 
Dyer, Leroy F. Typewriter composing 
for offset has advantages and disadvan- 

tages. Inland Prntr. 136:1 p3 Oct. 

ERWIN, Ray. “Red” Motley leads Parade 
in 10-year progress march. E&P 88:52 
pil Dec. 17. 

Case study of most successful of the 
Sunday newspaper magazine enterprises. 

HASKINS, JACK B. and JONES, ROBERT, L. 
Trends in newspaper reading: Comic 
strips 1949-54. JQ 32:4 p422 Fall. 

HINKLE, OLIN E. The re-birth of litho- 
graphic printing. JQ 32:4 p441 Fall. 

Isaacs, NORMAN E. Why do they leave? 
Nieman Rpts. 9:4 p2 Oct. (Also E&P 
88:45 p58 Oct. 29.) 

Problem of newsroom personnel turn- 
over on small dailies is diagnosed as 
often caused by false economy by pub- 
lisher which puts legitimate pay and 
pride out of reach of newsroom hands. 

POURADE, RICHARD F. “Make it indispen- 
sable.” Niemen Rpts. 9:4 p3 Oct. 

San Diego editor tells how to promote 
a newspaper. 

STANNARD, FRED Jr. Man bites dog: The 
Cincinnati Enquirer makes its own finan- 
cial news. Nieman Rpts. 9:4 p30 Oct. 
Recapitulation on the successful corpor- 
ate maneuvers by which employees of a 
metropolitan daily have stabilized their 
purchase of the paper over a period of 
two years and nine months. 

SWANSON, CHARLES E. What they read in 
130 daily newspapers. JQ 32:4 p4l1l1 
Fall. 

Wacker, Jerry. Higher pricing of news- 

paper services held to be overdue. E&P 
88:41 p7 Oct. 1. 
Increased ad prices in face of continu- 
ing advertising demand and a rise in 
circulation prices to point of liquidating 
fringe areas are forecast. 


Pictorial Journalism 


ANONyMous. Corn cure. Time 66:21 p78 
Nov. 21. 
Editor’s attack on picture cliches gets 
support from fellow newsmen. 

Costa, JosEPH. Camera in the courtroom. 
Photography 37:5 p75 Nov. 
Discussion of Canon 35 of the American 
Bar Association in the light of techno- 
logical advances. 
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Public Opinion and Propaganda 

AnonyMous. A quiz of Russia’s opinion 
makers. USN&WR 39:20 p76 Nov. 11. 
Transcript of discussion of press free- 
dom with two visiting Russian journal- 
ists. 

—GOP signs for $2,000,000 in TV time 
for 1956. Ad. Age 26:45 Nov. 7. 

Both political parties begin signing for 
TV and radio time to avoid pre-emption 
expenses later. 

—Propaganda by mail order. Time 66:16 
p102 Oct. 17. 

Sears catalogues become anti-Commu- 
nist weapon for U.S. Information 
Agency. 

—Radio Liberation. Bdcstng. 49:17 p46 
Oct. 24. 

Privately financed group broadcasts di- 
rectly and exclusively to the Soviet 
Union. 

—Research specialists decide 1956 press 

study is feasible. E&P 88:47 p9 Nov. 
Ez. 
Study group assembled by AEJ and 
SDX drafts general outline and endorses 
feasibility of surveying role of mass 
communications in 1956 presidential 
election. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. SDX author- 
izes committee to pursue 1956 press 
study. E&P 88:48 p11 Nov. 19. 

BrRooM, LEONARD and REECE, SHIRLEY. 
Political and racial interest: A study in 
content analysis. POQ 19:1 p5 Spring. 
Study of coverage of Trenton, N. J., 
murder case with racial elements by 
both Negro and non-ethnic newspapers. 

Davie, Emity. “Profile” and the congres- 
sional censors. Sat. Rev. 38:45 pll 
Nov. 5. 

Action against book disseminated by 
USIA reveals confusion about our prop- 
aganda program. 

Fospick, DorotHy. Current problems of 
foreign policy. Msthd. 8:1 p52 Winter. 
Foreign policy expert comments on 
strong and weak points in American at- 
titudes towards the cold war. 

FREIDSON, ELiot. A prerequisite for par- 

ticipation in the public opinion process. 
POQ 19:1 p105 Spring. 
Theory that the concept of relativity of 
values must be sensed before individuals 
may actually take part in public opinion 
process. 
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Isaacs, NORMAN E. Says press study not 

inspired by Hutchins. E&P 88:51 p15 
Dec. 10. 
Chairman of Sigma Delta Chi commit- 
tee gives short history of proposal to 
conduct 1956 press study of presidential 
campaign reporting. 

JENNER, WILLIAM E. Communist propa- 
ganda. Vital Sp. 22:1 p20 Oct. 15. 
Communists have lulled public opinion 
into dangerous complacency. 

Lats, JANET. The trade press. POQ 19:1 
p31 Spring. 

History, distinguishing characteristics, 
and current activities of the expanding 
medium. 

LUBELL, SAMUEL. The prospects for 1956. 
Msthd. 8:1 p9 Winter. 

Political analyst says Republicans have 
edge even without Ike. 

NiTzE, PauL. Current problems of foreign 

policy. Msthd. 8:1 p48 Winter. 
Expert on the Soviet regime speculates 
on new relationships and concepts of the 
place of public opinion among Russian 
ruling circles. 

REPPLIER, THEODORE S. Persuasion under 
the cherry blossoms. Sat. Rev. 38:40 
p13 Oct. 1. 

Analysis of our propaganda policy in 
Japan. 

SWEETSER, FRANK L. Jr. Home television 

and behavior: Some tentative conclu- 
sions. POQ 19:1 p79 Spring. 
Evidence tends to indicate TV affects 
adults more than children and wage 
earning individuals more than salaried 
classes. 

SyMpPosIuM. Even split for and against 
press study. E&P 88:50 p14 Dec. 3. 
Replies of 36 publishers to proposed 
study of press reporting of 1956 cam- 
paign. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. What effect when 
TV covers a congressional hearing? JQ 
32:4 p434 Fall. 

Tocu, Hans H. Crisis situations and ideo- 
logical revaluation. POQ 19:1 p53 
Spring. 

A study of situations connected with the 
changes in basic human belief and the 
psychology of heresy. 

TOFFLER, AL. Crime in your parlor. Na- 
tion 181:16 p323 Oct. 15. 

Violence on TV is getting long, hard 
looks. 








Articles in American Magazines 


Public Relations 


ANONYMOUS. Management’s self-conscious 
spokesmen. Fortune 52:5 p108 Nov. 
Having sold business on its virtues, pub- 
lic relations should improve perform- 
ance. 

—The partners. Time 66:26 p11 Dec. 26. 
Californians who want to get elected do 
well to hire Whitaker & Baxter. 

ATCHLEY, FRANK M. Public relations for 
agriculture. PR Jrnl. 11:10 p70 Oct. 

HENDERSON, M. C. Civil defense in the 
hydrogen age. Msthd. 8:1 p67 Winter. 
Basic information for the citizen on liv- 
ing with nuclear explosions. 

JaFFE, LEE K. Public relations—the new 
government service. PR Jrnl. 11:10 p74 
Oct. 

From White House to city hall govern- 
ment PR faces challenges and problems. 

Lapp, RALPH E. Implications of radioac- 
tive fallout. Msthd. 8:1 p60 Winter. 
Some practical public relations prob- 
lems for civil defense are sketched along 
with criticism of some past practice in 
public information by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

LasSALLE, EDMUNDo. Problems in Latin 

American public relations. PR Jrnl. 11: 
12 p10 Dec. 
The whole concept “Latin America” can 
be dangerous to anyone dealing with 
events in this increasingly important 
area, the author warns. 

LINDSAY, ROBERT. Perspectives on public 
relations. Marine Corps Gazette 40:1 
p38 Jan. 

Military public relations must be recog- 
nized as a command responsibility to be 
ultimately successful. 

PRAY, FRANCES C. Public relations on the 
campus. PR Jrnl. 11:10 p43 Oct. 
Comparisons between business and edu- 
cation PR made by past college PR as- 
sociation head in predicting future de- 
velopments in profession. 

ROBINSON, EpwarD J. A _ psychologist 
looks at public relations. PR Jrnl. 11: 
11 p3 Nov. 

Flexibility of approach and careful anal- 
ysis are important so that one technique 
is not overdone according to the author. 

SELVAGE, JAMES P. Public relations target: 
Uncle Sam. PR Jrnl. 11:10 p14 Oct. 


Sms, Dean. Learn by listening. PR Jrnl. 
11:11 p12 Nov. 
Author advises listening to the public 
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instead of subjective thinking to gauge 
results after telling a PR story. 

STEPHENSON, Howarp. Let’s go informal. 
PR Jrnl. 11:10 p34 Oct. 

Practitioners of PR should be more 
aware of informal opinion leaders in so- 
ciety, especially professional people. 

SYMPOSIUM. Today’s biggest public rela- 
tions problem. Tide 29:23 p38 Nov. 5. 
Leading PR executives comment on the 
common problem of selling the public 
on the goals of business. 

WALTMAN, FRANKLYN. Corporate public 
relations comes of age. PR Jrnl. 11:10 
p20 Oct. 

Review of 10 years of place of PR in 
regard to personnel and policy making 
in large corporation field. 

WHITAKER, CLEM and BAxTER, LEONE. 
Election year coming up. PR Jrnl. 11: 
10 pil Oct. 

A top firm of political campaign con- 
sultants analyzes opportunities for PR 
in politics. 


Radio and Television 
ALEXANDER, SIDNEY S. CBS says U.S. TV 
limit is 600 healthy stations. Bdcstng. 
49:16 p27 Oct. 17. 

Economic adviser for network submits 
exhaustive economic analysis to FCC. 
ALISKY, MARVIN. Central American radio. 

Q of FR&T 10:1 p51 Fall. 

Current broadcasting operations in 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras and Nicaragua are appraised. 


ANONyMOous. All you need’s a_ beeper 
phone. Bdcstng. 49:14 p44 Oct. 3. 
Four stations inaugurate their own ver- 
sions of the network program, Monitor. 

—Big as all outdoors. Time 66:16 p72 

Oct. 17. 
Cover article gives highly readable pro- 
file of Ed Sullivan, and it projects his 
“struggle for survival” into the broader 
battle of the networks. 

—Broadcasting marks first over-billion- 
dollar year. Bdcstng. 49:23 p33 Dec. 5. 
Three pages of financial data accompany 
brief article. 

—Colorado court sets hearing Jan. 30 on 
ban against radio, TV, cameras. Bd- 
estng 49:25 p74 Dec. 19. 

Broadcasters will present their argu- 
ments to highest state court. 

—Cure for educational ills. 
1367 p108 Nov. 12. 


Bus. Wk. 
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Fund for Advancement of Education 
recommends that television be used as 
one means of meeting shortage of 
teachers. 

—FCC denies deintermixture; sets full al- 
location study. Bdcstng. 49:20 p27 Nov. 
14. 

Commission dismissed all petitions for 
unscrambling uhf-vhf. 

—Film: It’s on the gain in TV. Bbcstng. 
49:21 p71 Nov. 21. 

Film programs increase to 45% of 
broadcast time. 

—From TV’s treadmill. 

p107 Dec. 12. 
After 40 rejection slips, Rod Serling 
sold first TV script in 1950; in 1955, 
he sold 20 with a gross income of 
$100,000. 

—How to keep an eye and ear on the 
competition. Sponsor 9:21 p46 Oct. 17. 
Firm monitors radio and television sta- 
tions in 14 markets. 

—How TV can exploit the news on Sun- 
day. Bdcstng. 49:17 p42 Oct. 24. 

New Orleans station says “Sunday Sup- 
plement” fills a news void and achieves 
sales success. 

—lIs radio overdoing music and news pro- 
gramming? Sponsor 9:23 p32 Nov. 14. 
Although the combination of music and 
news can be valuable in meeting televi- 
sion competition, there must be some 
originality and intelligence used in ap- 
plying the formula. 

—KWTX-TV covers murder trial live, sets 
precedent in courtroom access. Bdcstng. 
49:24 p79 Dec. 12. 

Judge feels TV coverage of murder case 
was successful. 

—Lamb exonerated by FCC examiner. 
E&P 88:51 p16 Dec. 10. 

—Let’s add a verse to “Old MacDonald”: 
He has lots of television sets, too. Bd- 
cstng. 49:24 p35 Dec. 12. 

Number of TV sets on farms has in- 
creased rapidly. 

—New props for borderline TV station. 
Bus. Wk. 1363 p140 Oct. 15. 

Two new methods are tried to aid TV 
Stations in minor markets. 

—1955: Year of big plans, big gains, big 
problems. Bdcstng. 49:26 p27 Dec. 26. 
Seven-page review of important develop- 
ments in broadcasting. 

—The political dollar. Bdcstng. 49:18 p29 
Oct. 31. 

Expenditures for radio and television 


Nswk. 46:24 
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are expected to be twice as much in 
1956 as they were in 1952. 

—Radio Liberation. Bdcstng. 49:17 p46 
Oct. 24. 

Privately financed group broadcasts di- 
rectly and exclusively to the Soviet 
Union. 

—Radio-TV readies for Colorado test. 

Bdcstng. 49:26 p54 Dec. 26. 
Several broadcasting groups prepare to 
state arguments on behalf of admission 
of microphones and cameras to state 
courts. 

—Security for TV performers. Bus. Wk. 
1369 p170 Nov. 26. 

Pension and welfare plan is evolved for 
performers. 

—Spectaculars force TV into new fields. 
Bus. Wk. 1362 p31 Oct. 8. 

This year brings increasing emphasis 
and increasing expenditures on super- 
shows. 

—They tell me I’m too good to hire. Bd- 

cstng. 49:22 p88 Nov. 28. 
Broadcasting executive tells of plight of 
men in higher salary bracket who sud- 
denly find themselves pounding the 
pavement. 

—Videotown 1955: The longer they own, 
the more they watch. Sponsor 9:21 p34 
Oct. 17. 

Eighth annual survey is made in New 
Brunswick. 

—Videotown’s TV appetite grows apace 

with medium. Bdcstng. 49:16 p50 Oct. 
Ey. 
Eighth annual survey of test city shows 
trend toward greater selectivity; TV 
families are increasing total viewing 
hours; radio listening remains stable. 

—What is a timebuyer? TV 12:10 p40 
Oct. 

Timebuyer may be a “glorified clerk” or 
a person who makes an important con- 
tribution to the overall campaign. 

—What lies ahead for TV news? Bbcstng. 
49:20 p35 Nov. 14. 

Four newsmen discuss new ideas and 
new techniques in a panel at Sigma Del- 
ta Chi convention. 

—The world of gags. Nswk. 46:17 p90 

Oct. 24. 
Writers for TV comedy programs have 
largest audience of any writers in his- 
tory, but they are the least known and 
the least appreciated. 


Baer, JoHN H. A hard-hitting political 








Articles in American Magazines 


panel can aid TV and the press. Quill 
43:10 p9 Oct. 

Harrisburg TV station airs weekly pro- 
gram in which state capitol reporters 
quiz political figures. 

BELLO, Francis. Color TV: Who'll buy a 
triumph? Fortune 52:5 p136 Nov. 
After solving extremely difficult tech- 
nical problems, industry faces apparently 
bigger problem of selling color receiv- 
ers. 

BocartT, Leo. Eight big needs in radio-TV 
research. Sponsor 9:21 p42 Oct. 17. 
Research director for advertising agency 
lists major goals. 

CooLey, Haze. Readers still read. Na- 
tion 181:19 p378 Nov. 5. 

Need for more educational TV channels 
seen in report on reading habits. 

Costa, JosePH. Camera in the courtroom. 

Photography 37:5 p75 Nov. 
Chief representative of photographers 
association discusses Canon 35 of the 
American Bar Association in the light of 
technological advances. 

FieLps, JoHN. News while it’s news: It 
can be done with TV. Bdcstng. 49:25 
p76 Dec. 19. 

News director of Oklahoma City station 
tells success story at NARTB regional 
conference. 

GEHMAN, RICHARD. The Young Turks of 
television. Esquire 44:5 p80 Nov. 
Writer takes a look at some of the more 
original and stimulating programs. 

GopFREY, ARTHUR. This is my story. Sat. 
Eve. Post 228:19 p19 Nov, 5. (First of 
eight parts) 

A detailed, anecdotal, “as-told-to” auto- 
biography of this much-publicized air 
personality. 

Howarb, Jack. Labor Day: San Francis- 
co. Q of FR&T 10:1 p32 Fall. 
Organized labor presents informative 
TV program in lieu of traditional pa- 
rade. 

HumpurRey, Hat. Does TV unmask a 
phony? Dem. Digest 3:5 p23 Dec. 
Author answers in negative and dis- 
agrees with President Eisenhower's con- 
sultant, Robert Montgomery. 

KiNG, GENE. A new kind of diplomacy. 
Q of FR&T. 10:1 p44 Fall. 

Program manager of the Voice of 
America summarizes current operations. 

KINTNER, ROBERT E. You can make mon- 
ey in network radio. Bdcstng. 49:18 
p51 Oct. 31. 
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ABC president does some constructive 
thinking about the future of radio. 

LEHMAN, MILTON. TV’s colossal hassle. 
Sat. Eve. Post 228:18 p28 Oct. 29. 
FCC hears voluminous and vociferous 
arguments for and against pay televi- 
sion. 

MANNES, Marya. Blimey! Wot’s ’e ’awk- 
ing? Rep. 13:5 p43 Oct. 6. 

BBC now has competition in commer- 
cial television. 

—Channels: The fallacy of quantity. Rep. 
13:7 p38 Nov. 3. 

Too many TV programs “pretend to 
widen the screen while in fact they limit 
vision.” 

—The hot documentary. Rep. 13:8 p37 

Nov. 17. 
In the belief that controversy may lead 
to enlightenment but not sales, sponsors 
are becoming increasingly shy of vigor- 
ous documentaries. 

MorGAN, JOHN CarL. How not to make 
an audition tape. Bdcstng. 49:15 p42 
Oct. 10. 

Manager of Virginia station lists what 
he considers worst faults of typical audi- 
tion tapes. 

OLIVER, WAYNE. Program revolution due 
for TV? TV 12:10 p34 Oct. 

Robert Saudek, executive producer of 
Omnibus, sees new programming vistas. 

Ray, WILLIAM. “Night Desk”—A chal- 

lenge to television. Quill 43:11 p12 
Nov. 
Chicago news director finds tremendous 
interest in program which broadcasts lo- 
cal news while it is in the process of 
being gathered. 

SARNOFF, ROBERT W. Why network radio 
must adapt or die. Bdcstng. 49:18 p35 
Oct. 31. 

NBC executive is interviewed on current 
issues in broadcasting, including the 
“Monitor” concept. 

SELDES, GILBERT. Satisfaction and/or en- 
thusiasm. Sat. Rev. 38:44 p22 Oct. 29. 
Reviewer believes a Roper study shows 
the need for broadcasters to work hard- 
er to serve all segments of the public. 

SELDIN, JosePH J. Selling the kiddies: TV 
admen’s master stroke. Nation 181:15 
p305 Oct. 8. 

Advertisers use premiums to get children 
to influence parental purchases. 

SHAYON, RosBerT L. The battle of pink 
puddin’. Sat. Rev. 38:50 p27 Dec. 10. 
Critic complains of careless speech hab- 
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its of performers on TV programs for 
children. 

SILVERNAIL, FRANK. Some straight talk 
about selling radio. Bdcstng. 49:16 p58 
Oct. 17. 

Advertising agency executive gives point- 
ed advice to radio people. 

TANNENBAUM, PERCY H. What effect when 
TV covers a congressional hearing? JQ 
32:4 p434 Fall. 

TOFFLER, AL. Crime in your parlor. TV 
programs under fire. Nation 181:16 
p323 Oct. 15. 

Current criticisms of television are re- 
viewed. 

WERNICK, RosBeERT. Jingles for Britain. 
Life 39:14 p135 Oct. 3. 

Commercial television has been inaugu- 
rated in England. 

WINSTON, Don C. Study of a specialized 
FM radio audience. JQ 32:4 p489 Fall. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Survey ee and Media 
Analysis 

BELL, WILLIAM J. An example of chang- 
ing views of a control group. POQ 19:1 
p91 Spring. 

BorGaTta, Epcar F. An error ratio for 
scalogram analysis. POQ 19:1 p96 
Spring. 

CaRTER, Roy E. Jr. Cross-cultural appli- 
cation of four Flesch formulas. JQ 32:4 
p487 Fall. 

FreELD, JoaN Bissey. The effects of praise 
in a public opinion poll. POQ 19:1 p85 
Spring. 

STEMPEL, Guipo H. III. Increasing relia- 
bility in content analysis. JQ 32:4 p449 
Fall. 

Stycos, J. MayYoNe. Further observations 
on the recruitment and training of inter- 
viewers in other cultures. POQ 19:1 
p68 Spring. 





“In the quarter century I have been a working business journalist I have 
seen the business press come of age and flower, with its own text books 
and bibliography, its own college courses, its splendid publishing and edi- 
torial associations putting on forums, round tables, seminars, workshops, 
to improve the techniques in the communication of business information to 


the modern corporation. 

“The bulk of our job today as yesterday is still reporting information 
which we think will interest our readers. This reporting, of course, involves 
some judgment: finding out what your readers need, what their problems 
are, surveying the field for answers, deciding what facts to print, what 
stuff to leave out. Thus we serve industry, day by day, and some of us do 
a creditable job; and we are not too modest to say so. Many of us think 
that is enough. I suggest it falls short of the mark. 

“I suggest services to the reader (and to the advertiser and his advertising 
agency) do not make a great business press nor will the promotion of these 
services bring the financial return from private enterprise which should be 
the logical reward of a great and unique press. 

“I suggest it is critical business journalism which will make us great. 
And the corporation needs a critical business press just as much as govern- 
ment needs a critical political press. . . . 

“Let me hasten to add: I am not advocating editorial criticism just to be 
controversial. I am not recommending carping criticism, smart-aleck or 
half-baked or destructive criticism. I mean responsible, carefully consid- 
ered, documented criticism, where it is needed in the public interest. The 
kind of criticism that offers constructive ideas for improvement. The kind 
that spells editorial leadership.”—JULIEN ELFENBEIN, in address to Busi- 
ness Newspapers Association of Canada, 1955. 











A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 
October, November and December 1955 
Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Institute for Press Science at the 
University of Amsterdam (Europe); Marvin 
Alisky, Indiana (Latin America) 








Outstanding news in international journalism was the return by President Aram- 
buru of Argentine’s great newspaper, La Prensa, to its former owner, Dr. Alberto 
Gainza Paz, who planned to resume publication on January 26, the fifth anniver- 
sary of the confiscation of the paper by dictator Juan Peron. Great Britain saw 
several newspaper mergers, notably the purchase of three Glasgow papers by the 
Daily Mirror-Sunday Dispatch group. The Commonwealth Press Union confer- 
ence in Melbourne, Australia, invited the free world to exchange information con- 
cerning threats to the freedom of the press. And the Indian parliament passed a 
bill that provides for a press registry to control the “commercial aspects” of the 
newspaper business. 


Publications cited: DR, Deutsche Rundschau (Baden-Baden); E, \’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite 
(Paris); EBU, European Broadcasting Union Documentation and Information Bulletin (Geneva); EP, 
Etudes de Presse (Paris); F, Fernsehen (Heidelberg); HA, Hispano Americano (Mexico City); ICPG, 
Inter-Continental Press Guide (Havana); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); J, Journalist (Bonn); M, Medede- 
lingen van de Nederlandse Dagbladpers 1945 (Harlem); NDP, Neue Deutsche Presse (Berlin, East 
(Havana); WPN, World’s Press News (London); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften-Verlag (Wies- 
baden). 


Africa Europe 


Nigeria 
ADENAYE, OLu. The predicament of the 


Nigerian journalist. WPN 54:1389 p35 
Oct. 28. 


Jobs are few and Nigerian journalists 
dare not criticize the “big boss.” 


HENNESSY, Maurice. Spotlight on Nigeria 
—Newspapers of the country. WPN 
54:1389 p34 Oct. 28. 


Asia 
Japan 
TILTMAN, HeEssev. L’Etonnant essor de la 


presse japonaise. E 10:289 p22 Nov. 
15. 


A survey of the Japanese press. 


General 


ConrRAD, LAwRENCE H. Get ready for 
classroom television. EBU 6:34 p585 
Aug. 15. 


East 


Germany 


BOHLMANN, H. 10 Jahre Presse in der 
Sowjetzone Deutschlands. ZV 52-18 
p640 Sept. 15. 

A marked difference exists between the 
press of East and West Germany. 

KAEMMEL, Ernst. Rechtsfragen aus der 
Praxis des Redakteurs. NDP 9:10 p20 
Oct. 

Compares German press law of 1901 
with the East German press law of to- 
day. 
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Hungary 
ANONYMOUS. Physionomie de la presse 
hongroise. E 10:288 p12 Nov. 1. 


Survey of Hungarian journalism and 
press. 


Yugoslavia 
BIRNBAUM, IMMANUEL. Tageszeitung und 


Rundfunk in Jugoslawien. J 5:10 p12 
Oct. 


Daily press and radio in Yugoslavia. 


West 
Austria 


PAuPIE, Kurt. La formation profession- 
nelle des journalistes en Autriche. E 
11:290 p14 Dec. 1. 

There is no education for journalism in 
Austria. 


Denmark 


JEPSEN-FOEGE, HELMUT. Plane des dan- 
ischen Fernsehens. F 3:11 p597 Nov. 
Plans for Danish television. 


France 


ANoNYMOus. La nouvelle lois sur les an- 
nonces légales. . . . E 10:288 p18 Nov. 
i. 

New law of January 1, 1956, regarding 
legal advertisements. 


—Projet de loi portant création et statut 


de TlAgence France-Presse. 
p12 Oct. 15. 
Text of proposed law giving a new 
status to the French news agency, AFP. 

BELLANGER, CLAUDE. The French press. 
WPN 54:1392 pv Nov. 11. 
Ten years after liberation the reconsti- 
tuted press of France sells 10,300,000 
copies daily. 

—Vers le statut de l’Agence France- 
Presse. EP 8:13 p164 n.d. 
Toward a charter for the French news 
agency, AFP. 

BeYLER, ANDRE. The periodical press. 
WPN 54:1392 pvii Nov. 11. 
France now has 5,000 periodicals with 
five times the pre-war circulation. 

BLEUSTEIN-BLANCHET, MARCEL. La pre- 
miére émission publicitaire réalisée par 
la télévision britannique. E 10:287 p6 
Oct. 15. 
French newsman witnesses the first com- 
mercial telecast in Britain. 

DESJARDINS, CLAUDE. Concept of defense 
secrets a problem for French journalists. 
IPI 4:7 p8 Nov. 


E 10:287 
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Germany 


DoviraT, E. Deutsche Zeitung—Deutsches 
Schicksal. ZV 52:18 p588 Sept. 15. 
German press has made much progress 
since 1945. Facts and figures. 

F. H. Die Probleme der deutschen Presse- 
Agentur. J 5:9 pl Sept. 

Problems of the German news agency. 
HAGEMANN, WALTER. Wieviele Zeitungen 
gibt es in Deutschland? J 5:8 p6 Aug. 
How many newspapers are there in 

Germany? 

KLUTHE, HANS ALBERT. Grenzen der 
Pressefreiheit. ZV 52:21 p775 Nov. 7. 
Legal provisions affecting freedom of 
the press in Germany. 

KoTorowicz. Fremdsprachige Presse in 
Westdeutschland. PS 6:67 p23 Aug. 
The foreign language press in West Ger- 
many. 

MEYER, ROLF. Practical training at Mu- 
nich institute. IPI 4:7 p7 Nov. 

PRITTIE, TERENCE. Pro-German papers 
join Saar press. IPI 4:6 pl Oct. 
Removal of publication ban gives anti- 
statute forces a voice in pre-referendum 
campaign. 

SANGER, Fritz. German agency guards its 
independence. IPI 4:6 pS Oct. 

Work of the Hamburg news agency, 
DPA. 


Great Britain 


ANonyMous. Lancashire’s local newspa- 
pers have maximum sales penetration. 
WPN 54:1388 pxii Oct. 21. 

Discussion of Lancashire’s daily and 
weekly press. 

—Medicine and the press. WPN 54:1390 
p32 Nov. 4. 

Full text of British Medical Association 
agreement for release of hospital news. 
—New copyright bill provides TV and 
protects films. WPN 54:1390 p28 Nov. 

4. 


—Press must not abuse its freedom. WPN 
54:1391 p28 Nov. 11. 
Australia’s governor-general speaks at 
Commonwealth Press Union conference. 
—Welsh paper fined for two-column re- 
port of domestic issue. WPN 54:1394 
p20 Dec. 2. 
Reporter not to blame; paper fined. 
—Writing for the BBC—6. WPN 54:1392 
p34 Nov. 18. 
Payment and copyright. 








Foreign Bibliography 


Cave, FRANK. Newspaper make-up. WPN 
54:1389 p45 Oct. 28. 

The policies that guide this editor in 
making up his two provincial dailies. 
Coope, JoHN. The Commonwealth con- 

fers. WPN 54:1392 p9 Nov. 18. 
The world’s newsprint shortage threat- 
ens tomorrow’s citizens. 

Cowen, R. J. An introduction to direct 
mail advertising—What is it? WPN 54: 
1388 p24 Oct. 21. 

Efficient uses of the medium; compiling 
an effective mailing list. 

Gotpiz, Mrs. G. WyYNDHAM. Writing for 
the BBC—S. WPN 54:1391 p10 Nov. 
it. 

Television talks. 

Gorpon, Max. Das Fernsehen in England. 
DR 18:10 p1027 Oct. and 18:11 p1142 
Nov. 

Television in England—a critical survey. 

GouLp, RocGer. Outdoor advertising. 
WPN 54:1389 p19 Oct. 28. 

HarT, Epwarp. Salad days with press 
lords to-be. WPN 54:1394 p9 Dec. 2. 
Author reminisces on early days with 
the Berry brothers. 

Hicks, Eric. A lifetime looking for news. 
WPN 54:1396 p10 Dec. 16. 

Oldtimer reminisces on 35 years in 
Fleet Street. 

HUGHES, PENNETHORNE. Writing for the 
BBC. WPN 54:1386 p18 Oct. 7. 

First in a series of articles by BBC staff 
members. 

Livesey, E. J. B. Writing for the BBC— 
2. WPN 54:1387 p32 Oct. 14. 

Mor Ley, Royston. Writing for the BBC 
—4. WPN 54:1389 p16 Oct. 28. 
Writing for the BBC’s TV programs. 

PHELPS, GILBERT. Writing for the BBC— 
3. WPN 54:1388 p28 Oct. 21. 


Italy 

ANONYMOus. La presse dans le monde. 
PF 10:102 p26 Oct. 
Facts and figures on the Italian press. 


Netherlands 


Bak, L. De ontwikkeling van de Neder- 
landse Journalistenstand gedurende de 
laatste honderd jaar. M 8:10 p153 Oct. 
Statistical analysis of the increase in the 
number of journalists in the Netherlands 
from 1849 to 1947. 


Norway 


MONSEN, PER. Norwegian press institute 
planned. IPI 4:7 p3 Nov. 
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Spain 


AUHOFER, HERBERT. Die Presse im Lande 
Francos. ZV 52:14 p469 July 15. 
Survey of the press in Spain. 


Latin America 
Argentine 


ANONYMOUS. El caso de La Prensa. HA 
28:708 p33 Nov. 28. 

President Aramburu returns the great 
daily La Prensa to its rightful owners. 
HALLETT, ROBERT M. Argentine papers 
gain under new regime. IPI 4:8 pS Dec. 
Aramburu regime encourages return of 

Argentine press freedom. 

LABHARDT, Ricco. New deal in sight for 
Argentine press. IPI 4:7 p5 Nov. 
Argentine press begins to recover from 
decade of Peron censorship. 


Colombia 


ANonyMous. El problema _ periodistico. 
HA 28:705 p19 Nov. 7. 
Colombian Press Commission discusses 
presidential closure of the daily El 
Tiempo. 


Cuba 


GOYENA, FERNANDO. Aqui tanger. RMT 
20:12 p20 Dec. 
Detailed explanation of operation of 
Cuban TV. 


Mexico 


ANONYMOUS. __ Intercambio 
HA 28:707 p48 Nov. 21. 
Mexican radio station exchanges record- 
ings of sports and fine arts commenta- 
ries with Spanish radio station in Mad- 
rid. 

—Mexico to get first paper mill. ICPG 
12:6 p6 Dec. 

By end of 1957 new plant to produce 
half annual newsprint requirements of 
Mexico. 


radiofonico. 


Near East 


Israel 


Pines, Dan. Israel starts first professional 
training program. IPI 4:6 p5 Oct. 


International 


Rooy, MAARTEN. The newspaper editor 
and his publisher. IPI 4:7 p4 Nov. 
First in a series of articles on the editor- 
publisher relationship. 














Report on Current Research 


In Schools of Journalism 
Compiled by WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 


Council on Communications Research 


This report includes current research projects by staff members 
and doctoral candidates in schools and departments of journal- 
ism of the U.S.A., together with theses accepted from candi- 
dates for the master’s degree in journalism. Dr. Swindler is di- 
rector of the School of Journalism at the University of Nebraska. 





PART | 


Current Research by Staff Members 
and Doctoral Candidates 


(“S” indicates staff member, “D” doctoral can- 
didate and “C” completed work. Work already 
published or scheduled for publication before 
April 1 is omitted. Where the Ph.D. is conferred 
by another institution, its name appears in paren- 
theses. An asterisk denotes a doctoral dissertation 
done under a graduate program other than jour- 
nalism or communications. Work not reported 
in the last compilation is indicated by the date, 
1954.) 


Advertising 

ALLEN, CHARLES L. Eighth annual con- 
sumer buying habit survey of the Apple- 
ton, Wis., city zone. S-C. Northwestern. 

—Tape recorder as a method of analyzing 
sales conversations. S. Northwestern. 

BOYENTON, WILLIAM H. Case histories of 
institutional advertising. S. Rutgers. 

HALTERMAN, JEAN C. Use of television as 
a local advertising medium. D-C. In- 
diana.* 

HILEMAN, DonaLp G. An analysis of ad- 
vertising and promotion by state gov- 
ernments. S-D-C. Southern Illinois. (Il- 
linois ) 

Hicks, ROLAND L. Prevailing cooperative 
advertising practices. S-C. Penn State. 

HIPPCHEN, LEONARD J. A survey of ad- 
vertising acceptance policies and prac- 
tices of a representative group of daily 
newspapers of general circulation in the 
United States. S-D. San Jose. (Iowa) 

MULLEN, JAMEs J. Retail shopping survey 
of Rock Island. S-C. Illinois. 
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MULVIHILL, DONALD F. Communications 
research for the firm serving a local 
market: a case study. D-C. 1954. Chi- 
cago.* 

NEWSOME, ELLis H. Study of advertising 
rates of Iowa daily newspapers. S. 
Iowa. 

—Teaching of advertising in higher insti- 
tutions in the United States. S. Iowa. 

—and WaLes, R. Max. Role of top-man- 
agement in the making of advertising 
decisions. S. Iowa. 

PRIDE, ARMISTEAD S. Negro press market 
problems. S. Lincoln. 

THOMPSON, WILLARD L. Self-regulation in 
advertising. S-D. Oregon. (Illinois) 
Warner, DANIEL S. and RAINBOTH, EDITH 
D. Study of the coverage of the uni- 
versity community by four newspapers. 

S-C. Washington. 


Agricultural Journalism 
McCorMack, Francis B. Analysis of 
market news services for livestock and 
grain in Ohio with special reference to 
the media of radio and daily newspa- 
pers. D-C. 1954. Ohio State.* 
SCHLEBECKER, JOHN T. Dairy journalism 
in the United States, 1810-1950. D-C. 
1954. Wisconsin. 
SocaLFsky, HoMeR E. The Capper farm 
press. D-C. 1954. Missouri.* 


Bibliography 
CROWELL, ALFRED H. Bibliography of in- 
dustrial journalism. S-C. Maryland. 
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Cutuip, Scorr M. Annotated bibliography 
on public relations. S. Wisconsin. 

MOELLER, Lestic G. Bibliography of ar- 
ticles on journalism education in Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY (1940-55). S. lowa. 

PRICE, WARREN C. Annotated bibliography 
of books on journalism in the English 
language. S. Oregon. 

Prib—, ARMISTEAD S. Bibliography of the 
Negro press. S. Lincoln. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. History of maga- 
zine histories. S-C. Syracuse. 


Biography 

FLINN, EUGENE C. Ambrose Bierce and 
the journalization of the American short 
story. D-C. 1954. St. John’s (Brook- 
lyn).* 

MARKHAM, JAMES W. Some notes on bio- 
graphical method. S. Penn State. 

Murray, James G. Edwin Lawrence God- 
kin and The Nation: a study in political, 
economic and_ social morality. D-C. 
1954. New York.* 

READ, ARTHUR L. Asa Greene, New Eng- 
land publisher, New York editor and 
humorist, 1789-1838. D-C. 1954. Min- 
nesota.* 

WILLIAMS, HERBERT LEE. Truman and 
the press. S-D-C. Michigan State. (Mis- 
sourl) 

WorTon, STANLEY N. William Leggett. 
political journalist (1801-39). D-C. 
1954. Columbia.* 


Community Journalism 

KERRICK, JEAN S. The community press 
in a newly urbanized area. S. Califor- 
nia. 

MARKHAM, JAMES W. and STEMPEL, 
Guipo H. Weekly newspapers and their 
readers: reading and buying habits in 
31 newspapers. S. Penn State. 

Morrison, JAMEs. How selected Nebraska 
weekly newspapers served their com- 
munities, 1950-1954. §-D. Nebraska. 
(lowa) 


Content Analysis 

BACKMAN, Cart W. Sampling mass me- 
dium content: a comparison of one- 
stage and two-stage methods. D-C. 
1954. Indiana.* 

BARNES, ARTHUR M. A study of letters to 
a TV station on the Army-McCarthy 
controversy. S. Iowa. 

CARTER, RICHARD F. Effects of certain im- 


balances in content analysis categories. 
D. Wisconsin. 

CarTER, Roy E., Jk. Newspaper treatment 
of the desegregation issue. S. North 
Carolina. 

GEORGE, ALEXANDER L. The intelligence 
value of content analysis. D-C. Chi- 
cago.* 

HarRAL, STEWART. Policies governing the 
editorial content of industrial magazines. 
S. Oklahoma. 

Humpureys, SEXSON E. The pattern of 
chief American Sunday newspapers. S. 
Illinois. 

JuLIAN, JaMes L. A study of the usage of 
publicity materials in selected California 
dailies. D. Iowa. 

MartIN, L. JoHn. The qualitative analysis 
of news media. S. Nebraska. 

PALMER, LUTRELLE F., Jr. The Chicago 
Defender (1924-49): a content anal- 
ysis. D. Iowa. 

Price, GRANVILLE. Usage study of the 
Utah-Idaho AP wire. S-C. Idaho. 

STEMPEL, Guipo H. Increasing reliability 
in content analysis. S. Penn State. 

Wacprep, REEF. Educational issues as re- 
flected in the writings of American 
teachers. D-C. Tennessee.* 

WesTLey, Bruce H. and MacLean, MAtL- 
co” S., Jr. Measurement of news ob- 
jectivity by means of six simply ordered 
categories of sentence “form.” S. Wis- 
consin. 

WINTER, WILLIAM E. South Carolina state 
government news: a content analysis. 
S-D-C. Florida. (Missouri) 


Creativity and Criticism 

CRAWFORD, RoBERT P. Continuing studies 
in creative thinking. S. Nebraska. 

Forp, Epwin H. Readings in the literary 
aspects of journalism. S-C. Minnesota. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. The effect of 
color in the judgment of objects of 
sculpture. S. Illinois. 

True, G. HERBERT. Creativity as a func- 
tion of (1) idea fluency or quantity and 
(2) idea practicability. D. Iowa. 

Tucker, WILLIAM T. Experiments in es- 
thetic communications. D-C. Illinois. 

WoLsELEY, ROLAND E. Critical writing in 
the press about the arts. S. Syracuse. 


Criticism and Defense of Journalism 


CRONIN, Morton J. Four American col- 
umnists: a study in the partisan anatomy 
of David Lawrence, Walter Lippmann, 
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Drew Pearson and George Sokolsky. 
D-C. 1954. Minnesota.* 

Hace, Georce S. Anti-intellectualism in 
editorial comment on the elections of 
1828 and 1952. S-D. Minnesota.* 

JENSEN, JAMES R. Conservatism in transi- 
tion: the socio-economic theories of 
Fortune and its editors (1930-52). D- 
C. Iowa.* 

PETERSON, THEODORE B. Social responsi- 
bility theory of the press. S-C. Illinois. 

PROXMIRE, EpDwarRD H. Limitations and 
possibilities of increasing public under- 
standing of national politics through the 
daily newspapers. D-C. Harvard.* 


Editing and Editorial Writing 

Casey, RatpH D. A systematic study of 
the “fixed news hole” policies of daily 
newspapers. S. Minnesota. 

CoLsy, Exsrince. Editorial writing. S. 
George Washington. 

EPsTEIN, MATTHEW H. A study of the 
editorial opinions of the New York City 
newspapers toward the League of Na- 
tions and the United Nations during the 
first year of life, 1919-20 and 1945-46. 
D-C. 1954. New York.* 

HINKLE, OLIN E. Typography and con- 
struction of newspaper cutlines. S. 
Texas. 

Jones, ROBERT L. and Haskins, Jack B. 
Studies of headline cue value against a 
readership criterion. S. Minnesota. 


Education for Journalism 


BoveE, WARREN G. Report and analysis of 
answers to a questionnaire survey of 
Marquette journalism graduates work- 
ing in the Catholic press. S. Marquette. 

Duncan, CLypE H. Evaluation of the 
agricultural journalism curriculum in 
land grant colleges. S (master’s thesis). 
Missouri. 

Gruss, DonaLD R. Status of journalism 
education in public secondary schools. 
S-D. Utah.* 

HarRAL, STEWART. Trends in public rela- 
tions sequences in schools and depart- 
ments of journalism. S-C. Oklahoma. 

MOELLER, Lestie G. Study of the need 
for research in education for journal- 
ism. S. Iowa. 

Reppick, DeWitt C. Study of scope and 
nature of the high school newspaper. 
S. Texas. 

SHuFoRD, C. E. Journalism as a liberal 
arts subject. S-C. North Texas State. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


STAUDACHER, Lucas S. Report and anal- 
ysis of questionnaire survey of Mar- 
quette journalism graduates of the past 
five years regarding journalism curricu- 
lum. S. Marquette. 

Wa tes, R. Max and Newsome, ELLs H. 
Journalism teachers’ attitudes toward ad- 
vertising. S. Iowa. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. United States train- 
ing programs in journalism. S-C. Syra- 
cuse. 

Yu, FREDERICK T. C. Survey of foreign 
students attending accredited depart- 
ments and schools of journalism in the 
United States. S. Montana. 


Ethics 


SCHRAMM, WILBUR, et al. Decision mak- 
ing in mass communications: a study of 
ethics and responsibilities. S. Stanford. 

THOMPSON, PauL J. Newspaper responsi- 
bility. S. Texas. 


Foreign Journalism and International 


Brooks, ELMerR L. Studies in the London 
Magazine. D-C. 1954. Harvard.* 

BusH, HENRY C. British press and Parlia- 
mentary opinion about the Soviet Un- 
ion, 1946-1950. D-C. 1954. Chicago.* 

CALDWELL, WILLIAM S. Collection of 
readings on international communica- 
tions and comparative journalism. S. 
North Carolina. 

DESMOND, ROBERT W. Government con- 
trols of information in Western Europe. 
S. California. 

EDELSTEIN, ALEX S. Analysis and com- 
parison of performance of informational 
programs of Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration in implementation of Amer- 
ican foreign policy in western Europe. 
S-D. Washington. (Minnesota) 

HAHN, Lorna H. India in the American 
press, 1949-1953. D-C. Pennsylvania.* 

Hower, ALFRED. Hipdlito da Costa and 
Luso-Brazilian journalism in exile: Lon- 
don, 1808-1820. D-C. 1954. Har- 
vard.* 

KIMBALL, CHARLES. Commentary on the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
D-C. Fletcher.* 

MarTIN, L. JoHN. Readings in compara- 
tive journalism. S. Nebraska. 

MAXWELL, J. WiLLIAM. The foreign cor- 
respondents: a social and functional an- 
alysis. S-D-C. South Dakota. (Iowa) 
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PICKERELL, ALBERT G. The press in Thai- 
land. S. California. 

PorTER, WILLIAM. Controls and freedom: 
the European press since 1914. S. Iowa. 

PRICE, FRANK J. The Rosenberg case in 
four selected French and Italian daily 
newspapers. S-D-C. Louisiana State. 
(lowa) 

Root, Ropert W. Simple technical writ- 
ing for government aid overseas. S-C. 
Syracuse. 

TAYLOR, ALFRED H. Morgenbladet in 
Norwegian press history. S-D-C. Abi- 
lene Christian. (Missouri) 

Yu, FREDERICK T. C. The press in Asia. 
S. Montana. 


History 


AGEE, WARREN K. Study of small-town 
life in the Texas cattle country, 1880- 
1890, as reflected in the press of the 
area and period. S-D-C. Texas Chris- 
tian. (Minnesota) * 

AMES, WILLIAM E. History of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, 1800-1860. S-D. 
Iowa State. (Minnesota) * 

BonD, Donovan H. Checklist of all pub- 
lications in what is now West Virginia, 
since 1790. S. West Virginia. 


BRIER, WARREN. History of the newspa- 
pers of the Pacific Northwest. D. Iowa. 
Det Porto, JosepH A. Study of Ameri- 


can anti-slavery journals. D-C. 1954. 
Boston. (Michigan State) * 

Dunson, Alvis A. Checklist of German 
newspapers in Missouri up to 1940. D- 
C. 1954. Ohio State.* 

EMERY, EpwIin. History of Minneapolis 
newspapers. S. Minnesota. 

Farrior, JOHN E. A study of the North 
American Review: the first 20 years. 
D-C. 1954. North Carolina.* 

FIsHER, PAuL. History of the American 
tramp printer, 1865-1915. S-C. Mis- 
souri. 

GENTRY, RICHARD E. Liberalism and the 
New Republic, 1914-35. S. Illinois. 
Haic, Ropert L. The Gazetteer, 1735- 

1797. D-C. 1954. Indiana.* 

HANEY, JoHN A. History of nationally- 
syndicated Sunday magazine supple- 
ments. D-C. 1954. Missouri. 

HOLLAND, C. Joe. The Cherokee Indian 
newspapers as tribal institutions. S-D. 
Oklahoma. (Minnesota) * 

KERNAGHAN, HaROLD. History of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. D. 
Minnesota. 
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KosrE, SIDNEY. Social history of the Flor- 
ida press. S. Florida State. 

Mott, FRANK LUTHER. History of Amer- 
ican magazines: 1885-1905. S-C. Mis- 
souri. 

PRIDE, ARMISTEAD S. History of Negro 
newspapers. S. Lincoln. 

SHEPHERD, BERNARD A. History and ap- 
praisal of the editorship of Charles K. 
McClatchy of the Sacramento Bee, 
1885-1936. S-D. Fresno State. (Syra- 
cuse) 


Law 


BASKETTE, FLoyp K. Colorado statutes 
give judges extensive “blackout” power 
in cases involving juveniles. S-C. Colo- 
rado. 

Davis, Norris G. Law of the press in 
Texas. S-C. Texas. : 

—Trial by newspaper. S. Texas. 

EHLING, WILLIAM P. Contempt by publi- 
cation and freedom of the press. D-C. 
1954. Syracuse.* 

LINENTHAL, ELEANOR T. Free speech and 
the power of courts to punish for con- 
tempt. D-C. Cornell.* 

MARBUT, FREDERICK B. Newspaper libel 
in Pennsylvania. S-C. Penn State. 

MarTIN, L. JoHN. International law of 
propaganda. S. Nebraska. 

MEANS, ERNEST E. Free speech and fair 
trial. D-C. Wisconsin. 

MERWIN, FREDERIC E. Outline of New 
Jersey press law. S. Rutgers. 

MurpHy, RoBerT D. Impact of anti-trust 
laws on newspapers. S. Syracuse. 

NELSON, HAROLD L. Qualified privilege in 
press reports of congressional investi- 
gating committees. S-D. Wisconsin. 
(Minnesota) 

O'BRIEN, WILLIAM, S. J. Justice Reed and 
the First Amendment liberties. D-C. 
Georgetown.* 

SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. Documentary his- 
tory of freedom of expression. S. Ne- 
braska. 

—Law of television journalism: restate- 
ment and new statement. S. Nebraska. 


Magazines 


GENTRY, RICHARD E. Factors affecting 
newsstand buying of magazines. S. Illi- 
nois. 

Morrison, JosepH L. Opportunities in 
business papers. S-C. North Carolina. 

PETERSON, THEODORE B. Magazines in the 
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twentieth century: a history. S-C. Illi- 
nois. 

Reppick, DeWitt C. Developing reader 
interest in writing for industrial publi- 
cations. S. Texas. 

—Report on magazine journalism as 
taught in colleges and universities. S. 
Texas. 

—Survey and analysis of association and 
industrial magazines published in Texas. 
S. Texas. 

STEWART, PauL R. The Prairie Schooner: 
a little magazine’s first 25 years. D-C. 
1954. Illinois.* 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. Prediction of 
magazine preferences from semantic 
differential ratings. S-C. Illinois. 


Mass Communications and Theory 


NIXON, RAYMOND B. Readings toward a 
theory of mass communication, with 
emphasis upon professional journalism. 
S. Minnesota. 

PETERSON, THEODORE B. The mass media. 
S-C. Illinois. 

PLUMMER, L. N. Chronology in commu- 
nications. S. Kentucky. 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR, SIEBERT, F. S. and 
PETERSON, THEODORE B. The four the- 
ories of the press: an analytical study 
of ideas and concepts behind the chief 
kinds of mass communications systems. 
S. Stanford and Illinois. 

SieBERT, F. S. The authoritarian theory 
and the libertarian theory. S-C. Illinois. 

TOoLe, ROBERT C. Mass communications: 
Norristown, Pa. 1900-1950. DC. 
1954. Pennsylvania.* 


News Writing and Reporting 
DerriG, J. RAYMOND. Political thought in 


American Catholic newspapers. D-C. 
St. Louis.* 

HaRRAL, STEWART. How to find features 
that sell. S. Oklahoma. 

MARKHAM, JAMES W. Press access to pub- 
lic information at the state government 
level. S. Penn State. 

STEIGLEMAN, WALTER A. The newspaper- 
man and his beat. S. Iowa. 


Pictorial Journalism 
BERGIN, Davip P. Fundamentals of press 
photography. S. Oklahoma. 

Cote, Lee S. Survey of pictures used in 
Portland (Ind.) Graphic. S. Lincoln. 
—Use of offset in small publications. S. 

Lincoln. 
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MacLean, MALcoLM §., Jr. Gratification 
and attention-drawing qualities of news- 
paper and magazine pictures. S. Wis- 
consin. 


Production and Management 

Bowers, Davip R. Changes in non-adver- 
tising content of two selected newspa- 
pers subscribing to teletypesetter circuit 
operation. D-C. 1954. Iowa. 

DUNCAN, CHARLES T. Educational and vo- 
cational backgrounds of newspaper pub- 
lishers. S. Oregon. 

KosreE, SIDNEY. What do Florida men 
and women journalists earn? S. Florida 
State. 

PETERSON, WILBUR C. Publishing the an- 
niversary edition. S-C. Iowa. 

—Annual study of income and expense on 
Iowa newspapers. S-C. Iowa. 

—Tenth annual survey of printing prices 
in Iowa. S-C. Iowa. 

—Copy sales of a selected group of U. S. 
weekly newspapers. S. Iowa. 

RAFFERTY, KEEN. A _ study of current 
backgrounds of 200 Nieman Fellows. S. 
New Mexico. 

THAYER, FRANK. Improvement of mechan- 
ical equipment for accounting and rec- 
ord keeping. S. Wisconsin. 

Wess, CarRL C. Fourth annual weekly 
newspaper cost study. S-C. Oregon. 


Propaganda 

BARENDSON, ROBERT D. Chinese Commu- 
nist germ warfare propaganda, 1952- 
1953. D-C. Yale.* 

CALDWELL, WILLIAM S. American infor- 
mation and propaganda activities in 
postwar Italy. S-D. North Carolina. 
(Minnesota ) * 

CATTON, WILLIAM R., Jr. Propaganda ef- 
fectiveness as a function of human val- 
ues. D-C. 1954. Washington.* 

DisNEY, RicHarRD L., Jr. Principles and 
techniques of the political symbol man- 
ipulator, as illustrated in the selected 
works of revolutionary leaders since 
1848. S-D. Montana. (Minnesota) 

GIBBONS, WILLIAM C. Congress and the 
international information program since 
the end of World War II. D-C. Prince- 
ton.* 

HULTEN, CHARLES M. Communist exploit- 
ation of the Rosenberg case. S. Cali- 
fornia. 

—Radio propaganda in the cold war. S-C. 
California. 
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JOHNSON, RAYMOND VAN Kirk. Develop- 
ment and administration of the interna- 
tional broadcasting program of the 
United States. D-C. Stanford.* 

LuDDEN, Howarp R. Information activi- 
ties of the Department of State: histori- 
cal development and present organiza- 
tion and operations. D-C. Princeton.* 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR and KuMaTA, HIDEYA. 
Four working papers in propaganda the- 
ory: studies of Japanese, Nazi German, 
British and Soviet propaganda. S-C. 
Stanford. 

VAN DE VELDE, RoBERT W. The role of 
U. S. propaganda in Italy’s return to 
political democracy, 1943-1948. D-C. 
1954. Princeton.* 

Yu, Freperick T. C. The study of vio- 
lence as a method of propaganda in 
Communist countries. S. Montana. 


Public Relations 


HARRAL, STEWART. Forty-nine ways to 
boost your community relations. S-C. 
Oklahoma. 

—Profitable public relations for cosmetol- 
ogists. S-C. Oklahoma. 

—Reasons for the rejection of publicity 
copy. S-C. Oklahoma. 

KELLEY, STANLEY. The public relations 
counsel as campaign manager. D-C. 
Johns Hopkins.* 

LinpsaY, ROBERT. History of the public 
relations program in the U. S. Marine 
Corps. S-C. Wisconsin. 

RUBIN, BERNARD. Public relations as a 
function of modern government: a case 
study of New York state administration, 
1943-1953. D-C. 1954. New York.* 

SCHOENFELD, CLARENCE A. Case study of 
university extension as a public rela- 
tions device. S. Wisconsin. 


Publics and Public Opinion 


BRINTON, JAMES E. Public attitudes to- 
ward the press. D-C. Stanford. 

CarTER, Roy E., Jr. The medical profes- 
sion and the press in North Carolina. 
S. North Carolina. 

EDELSTEIN, ALEX S. Voters’ survey: in- 
formation, levels, attitudes and opinions 
of a selected urban population in the 
1956 presidential campaign. S. Wash- 
ington. 

GERALD, J. Epwarp. The press as a social 
institution. S. Minnesota. 

HicsBiE, CHARLES E. Views of newspaper 
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personnel towards judging political cov- 
erage in newspapers. S. Wisconsin. 

JONES, ROBERT L. and COPELAND, THOMAS. 
Spatial variables affecting neighborhood 
attitudes toward a public housing proj- 
ect. S. Minnesota. 

Minar, Davip W. Role of public opinion 
in political theories. D-C. California.* 

REBER, NORMAN F. Main factors that de- 
termine editorial content of farm maga- 
zines as relates to influence on public 
opinion. D-C. Pennsylvania.* 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR, DANIELSON, WAYNE, et 
al. Communicating behavioral science 
information: studies in the problem of 
reducing the lag. S. Stanford. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. A model for the 
prediction of multi-dimensional judg- 
ment of a stimulus complex from judg- 
ments of the stimulus components. S-C. 
Illinois. 

ToRAN, WILLIAM B. An employe commu- 
nications survey for the Quaker Oats 
Company. S. Iowa. 

WESTLEY, BRUCE H. Cognitive effects of 
various fear inductions in a problem- 
solving communication. S-D. Wiscon- 
sin. (Michigan) * 

Waite, Davip MANNING. Mass culture in 
America: a book of readings. S. Bos- 
ton. 


Radio and Television 
ANDREWS, ERNEST F. History of ampli- 


tude modulation radio 
Iowa. 

BASKETTE, FLoyD K. Pronunciation guide 
to Colorado placenames. S-C. Colo- 
rado. 

CorpiER, HuBERT V. Campaigning with 
television: the speaking of Senator Paul 
H. Douglas in the 1954 campaign. S-D- 
C. Illinois. 

FOWLER, PauL C. Public policy and the 
regulation of radio and television broad- 
casting by the Federal Communications 
Commission. D-C. Indiana.* 

HEATH, Harry E., Jr. College level tele- 
courses for credit, with special emphasis 
upon the telecourse activities of WOI- 
TV. S-D. Iowa State.* 

Lewis, JAMES R. Impact of television on 
political conventions and campaigns. 
D-C. American.* 

MACLEAN, MALcoLtm §S., Jr., CARTER, 
RICHARD F. and MARTIN, Howarp S. 
Attitudes toward learning and educa- 


in Iowa. S. 
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tional television in relation to TV view- 
ing behavior in WHA-TV broadcast 
area. S. Wisconsin. 

MacLean, Matcotm §&., Jr., CARTER, 
RIcHARD F. and DITTBERNER, VAN. 
Factors of television program prefer- 
ence: a study of various appeals of dif- 
ferent kinds of content in television 
programs. S. Wisconsin. 

RUNDLE, RICHARD and JoNgEs, ROBERT L. 
Content characteristics of radio vs. tele- 
vision newscasts on identical stations. 
S. Minnesota. 

TANNENBAUM, PERCY H. The effect of 
music background in the judgment of 
stage and TV drama. S-C. Illinois. 

—The effect of various audience cueing 
procedures on instruction over TV. S. 
Illinois. 


Readership and Audience Surveys 


ALLEN, CHARLES L. A readership study 
of the daily St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
Globe-Democrat. S-C. Northwestern. 

—A readership study of the Sunday St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and Globe-Demo- 
crat. S-C. Northwestern. 

—Time and motion records for the anal- 
ysis of television audience. S. North- 
western. 

CarTER, Roy E., Jr. An experiment in 
value measurement. S-C. North Caro- 
lina. 

—Field research in journalism: a tentative 
review and appraisal. S-C. North Caro- 
lina. 

HARRAL, STEWART. Specific devices for in- 
creasing the readership of medical arti- 
cles. S-C. Oklahoma. 

JoNES, RoBerRT L. A critical analysis of 
estimated reading time as an index of 
total newspaper readership. S. Minne- 
sota. 

Lewis, CHARLES A. Communications pat- 
terns of recent immigrants: a study of 
three nationality groups in metropolitan 
Detroit. D-C. Illinois. 

MARKHAM, JAMES W. Readership survey 
of the Hatboro (Pa.) Public Spirit. S. 
Penn State. 

—Reader preference study for the Centre 
Daily Times. S. Penn State. 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR. Factors in news read- 
ing interest: studies using Q-sort and 
factor analysis techniques. S. Stanford. 

—How we listen to newscasts. S. Stan- 
ford. 

—Why adults read. S-C. Stanford. 
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Religious Journalism 


SMART, W. NerFr. Study of the publica- 
tion enterprises of the LDS church from 
its beginning. S-D. Utah.* 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. Writing for the 
religious market. S-C. Syracuse. 


PART Il 


Masters’ Theses Completed in 
Journalism during 1955 


(This list continues the compilations appearing 
in the QUARTERLY in 1936 and 1945, and annually 
since 1950. All theses are by students majoring in 
journalism, and all were completed in 1955, unless 
otherwise noted.) 


Advertising and Marketing 


CoLiieR, Francis B. Analysis of adver- 
tising copy and advertising linage in a 
group of leading Negro magazines. 
Stanford. 

Dixon, RICHARD. Customer dynamics in 
the purchase of men’s shoes. North- 
western. 

HarPER, JAMES. Analysis of sales conver- 
sations in paint buying at the consumer 
level. Northwestern. 

SAUNDERS, James. A study of recent atti- 
tudes of advertisers toward selected 
metropolitan Negro newspapers. Mis- 
souri. 

ZIMMERLY, ISABELLE M. How five Illinois 
retailers use their advertising. Illinois. 


Class Periodicals 


Eacer, JaMEs L. Analysis and evaluation 
of policy presentation in industrial pub- 
lications. Texas. 

Moses, J. Roy. A quantitative survey of 
industrial and association publications 
in Texas. Texas. 


Content Analysis 


BUCKLEY, FRANK. A comparative content 
analysis of nine prize winning weeklies. 
Florida. 

CockruM, James L. A study of letters to 
the editor contributed to the Dallas 
Morning News. Texas. 


Davip, BENEDICTO S. A study to deter- 
mine how anti-Catholicism can be evi- 
denced in a metropolitan daily newspa- 
per and whether such evidence is pres- 
ent in a sampling of the New York 
Times’ treatment of Catholic news. 
Marquette. 





Masters’ Theses, 1955 


DENNISON, VIOLET. Awareness of ap- 
proaching World War II as shown in 
editorials of Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald, 
1930-1940. Syracuse. 

HAMAL, CaROLE M. Value analysis of 
three syndicated columnists. Stanford. 

Linc, JACK CHIEH-SHENG. Some degrees 
of ambiguity in news pictures. Stanford. 

MoskowI!Tz, ROBERT. Professional sports 
journalism in the 1920’s as recorded in 
six metropolitan dailies. Missouri. 

VOELKEL, RICHARD J. A qualitative anal- 
ysis of the Milwaukee Sentinel’s news 
coverage of the 1954 gubernatorial and 
Sth congressional district campaigns. 
Marquette. 


Criticism 
LoyND, RAYMOND. San Francisco news- 
papers report the Sheppard case. Stan- 
ford. 
Mack, WarRREN A. University faculty 


members’ exposure to and reactions to- 
ward the media. Oregon. 


Editing and Editorial Writing 


LaLLy, WILLIAM. A study of local edi- 
torials in St. Joseph News-Press in se- 
lected periods from 1903-1953. Mis- 
souri. 

MORGENSTERN, GUNTHER. News and edi- 
torial treatment of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s fireside chats in representative 
American newspapers. Northwestern. 


Foreign and International Journalism 


Babe, JosepH C. Is the British national 
press in its race for mammoth circula- 
tions losing its influence and lowering 
its values? Northwestern. 

FRIERSON, EpwarD B. Excelsior of Mex- 
ico City: study of a Spanish-American 
newspaper. Texas. 

Hasis, SAMUEL. Characteristics of read- 
able materials for community develop- 
ment in Egyptian villages. Syracuse. 

HAMMOND, Puitip C. The African news 
coverage of 26 daily newspapers in the 
United States. Boston. 

HANDY, RALPH P., Jr. The development of 
British television broadcasting. Stan- 
ford. 

LAMBERT, DonaLp A. A study of foreign 
correspondents covering the United 
States. Pennsylvania. 

Lee, KyuNG Won. Foreign and interna- 
tional journalism. Illinois. 
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Mazigz, Davip M. A study of the Argen- 
tine press during the Peron era to the 
collapse of this era and the restoration 
of press freedom. Northwestern. 

Mutuu, Lucy. Women’s service journal- 
ism in the United States and India: a 
comparison. Stanford. 

PIERCE, ROBERT N. American news in 
British newspapers. Texas. 

SANTINI, JosePpH B. An analysis of J] Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americanao. Boston. 

WILLE, WAYNE M. The Mexican press: it 
is meeting the demands of a population 
with a growing literacy and demand for 
information. Northwestern. 


High School and College Journalism 


Borsick, HELEN E. The university cata- 
logue. Missouri. 

Fo.Ley, B. Classroom news in high school 
papers. Florida. 

JACKSON, Joyce MERRILL. The Interschol- 
astic League Press Conference and its 
influence on high school journalism in 
Texas. Texas. 

MILNER, JOE WILLIAM. A study of objec- 
tives of 47 selected Oklahoma high 
school newspapers. Oklahoma. 

STEWART, Royal. The financial history of 
the Northwestern University Students’ 
Publishing Company, 1923-1955. North- 
western. 


History 
Biss, Epwin C. ‘Perspective’: an analysis 
of newspapers as historical source ma- 


terial. Utah. 

CiarK, Roy G. History of the Natchi- 
toches Times. Louisiana. 

CULLEN, MAuRIcE R. The Boston Gazette, 
Sam Adams, and the resistance. Boston. 

FALK, CLARENCE. The co-operative press 
of North America. Syracuse. 

FITZGIBBON, CHARLES E. 100-year history 
of the Watertown (N.Y.) Times. Syra- 
cuse. 

KREN, ROBERT. History of the Antiair- 
craft Journal, 1892-1954. Missouri. 
LeA, LEONARD. The news in the Kansas 
City Journal of Commerce, 1865-1900. 

Missouri. 

MULHALL, CHARLES W., Jr. Sunset: the 
history of a successful regional maga- 
zine. Stanford. 

SCHARRINGHAUSEN, CHARLES T. A century 
of journalism in Alameda county, 1854- 
1954. California. 

SNIDER, PauL B. A history of telephotog- 
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raphy as a means of mass communica- 
tions. Oregon. 

TRINIER, HaROLp. A history of the Cana- 
dian Baptist. Syracuse. 


Law 


HAFNER, RICHARD P., Jr. California and 
the right to know. California. 


Magazines 

ARNOLD, ELIZABETH ANN MCDANIELS. A 
study of the editorial policy of Better 
Homes & Gardens. Iowa State. 

GREENWALD, HowarD M. Birth of The 
Iowan magazine. Iowa State. 

HUTCHISON, Eart. The short story in the 
American monthly magazine in 1900. 
Missouri. 

Jones, GoRDON C. Max Ascoli and the 
Reporter magazine. Oregon. 

MOEN, SANFORD A. Field & Stream as a 
factor in the development of outdoor 
journalism in America. Wisconsin. 

WEISBROD, MARVIN R. A workbook for a 
college course in magazine editing. 
Iowa State. 


Miscellaneous 


ANDERSON, MARION RETTENMAIER. Re- 
port and analysis of a survey of Ameri- 
can Catholican diocesan newspapers to 
discover the publication’s objectives and 
the organization, and working conditions 
of their editorial staffs. Marquette. 

HELBERT, CLIFFORD. Prevalent faults of 
typography and display in American 
Catholic newspapers. Marquette. 

JACOBSON, HowarD B. Extensional method 
in journalism. Missouri. 

KLEINSTEUBER, WILMER H. The influence 
of Chicago newspapers upon American 
literature. Minnesota. 

ROBINSON, HaRoLpD. Petroleum V. Nasby 
(David Ross Locke) and Artemus 
Ward (Charles Farrar Browne): con- 
tribution as satirists in American soci- 
ety. Ohio. 

Speers, GeorGe A. The alumni maga- 
zine. Boston. 

WOLFINGER, Ray. Attitude change toward 
source and issue resulting from one- 
sided and two-sided communication. 
Illinois. 


News Gathering and Reporting 


Massa, RICHARD. An _ investigation of 
crime reporting in Missouri: the Billy 
Cook case. Missouri. 
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RoBERTS, JoHN. A study of joint opera- 
tion of metropolitan newspapers in Pe- 
oria, Illinois. Missouri. 

SEGAL, PuiLip. Scientists’ attitudes toward 
news reports of their research. Missouri. 


Production and Management 

ALEXANDER, DoNALD L. Major problems 
encountered in publishing a weekly 
newspaper in Kansas. Kansas State. 

GoopMaN, ALVIN S. An investigation of 
Pennsylvania daily newspaper personnel 
programs. Penn State. 

HAROLDSEN, EDWIN O. Newspaper agency 
operation. Utah. 

PeTeRS, JaMES N. A study of the social 
and economic backgrounds of daily 
newspaper publishers in Pennsylvania. 
Penn State. 

ROWLAND, DEWEY WAYNE. Teletypesetter 
in the small newspaper operation. Mis- 
souri. 

SAMUELSON, MERRIL E. Adjustments by 
the International Typographical Union 
to the Taft-Hartley law. Oregon. 


Public Relations and Publicity 

BRIGHT, LEE CarRLsON. The All-American 
Soap Box Derby. Missouri. 

BRUECK, VIRGINIA L. A comprehensive 
public relations program for the recrea- 
tion and park commission for East 
Baton Rouge parish. Louisiana. 

HAMILTON, HaRoL_D A. Public relations 
problems in Negro colleges. Ohio. 

OLSON, ALFRED B. A study of the organi- 
zation of public relations in Iowa manu- 
facturing units. Iowa State. 

SpreEY, Davip. Communication and jour- 
nalism. Boston. 

TyLer, Carnot L. A survey of employee 
communications at the Parker Pen Co. 
Wisconsin. 


Publics and Public Opinion 


Jacoss, HENRY. Comparative effects of 
the mass media on the voters of the 
1952 campaign speeches. Illinois. 

Lowery, Dennis J. Prefabricated public 
opinion. Colorado. 

MILLER, JAMES N. Propaganda and United 
States foreign policy: a survey of de- 
velopments, 1945-1955. Illinois. 

Stmmons, Epwin H. The Vallandingham 
case as a test of civil liberties in time of 
war: a study of public opinion formula- 
tion in Ohio in the summer of 1863. 
Ohio. 
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WHITLEY, FRANK V. Criticism of public SmiTH, RoBert E. Television: augment- 


education in lay magazines. Iowa State. ing aural information with visual ele- 
WINSTON, DonaLD C. Some personality ments. Illinois. 

attributes of the serious music listener. ‘ 

Stanford. Readership 


MATULA, ARTHUR J., Jr. A test of the 


Radio and Television validity of the “Cloze” procedure in a 


ABERLE, JAMES A. Television audience cross-cultural situation. Stanford. 
promotion. Missouri. RANDAU, JoHN A. Readership of certain 

BROWNSTEIN, SAMUEL. News practices of categories of news. Stanford. 
11 Missouri television stations. Mis- TURNER, Mary ALICE. What people read 
souri. about and talk about. Wisconsin. 

HirscH, BERNARD. Need for educational ce ss 
television stations. Florida. Religious Journalism 

KERN, Cart R. A survey of central Iowa MAYNARD, EpwarD. Elements of mass ap- 
viewing of three afternoon television peal in a church published magazine. 
programs. Iowa State. Syracuse. 

LoorT, Rosert D. Evaluation of the tele- NELSON, Roy PauL. The church as an ad- 
vision program “Our World Today” by vertiser. Oregon. 


achievement in 6th grade current events. ScHmMipT, Oris R. The regional church 
Iowa State. press in Texas. Texas. 





“What the researchers in journalism have got to do is revive interest, 
through productivity, in investigative studies in journalism. And they 
shouldn’t wait until someone gets the idea of starting a College for the Pro- 
motion of Democracy with an Institute to Protect the Bill of Rights of 
which the former school of journalism will become a part as a Department 
for Freedom of the Press. 

“Schools of journalism as such are finished if they overlook the fact that 
critical analytical research is necessary as a vital part of the task of train- 
ing young people to be socially responsible reporters and editors and, 
through them, to serve the cause of democracy. 

“On the other hand, the researchers in communications must avoid 
yielding too much to the temptation to do what is euphemistically called 
motivational research; that is, projects for private industry or branches of 
government at the expense of pure research in the interest of a socially 
responsible performance by the mediums of communication. 

“Journalistic educators could perhaps take warning, by studying the ex- 
perience of similar organizations in cther fields. Almost two decades ago 
there was organized the Society for the Study of Social Issues within the 
American Psychological Society. Four years ago there was organized the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems within the same parent society. 

“In both cases the organizers were persons who felt that critically analyt- 
ical research was not getting sufficient consideration within those scholar- 
ly groups. The point of view of revolters against newer research trends in 
their fields can be ascertained by a study of the periodicals published by 
the new groups.”—CurTis D. MacDouGALL, Northwestern University, at 
AEJ convention, Boulder, August 1955. 














Official Minutes of the 1955 
Convention, Association for 
Education in Journalism 

By ELMER F. BETH, Secretary-Treasurer 





W% THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
the Association for Education in Journal- 
ism (founded in 1912 as the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
was held at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, on August 22, 23, 24 and 25. The 
two co-ordinate organization members— 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, and the Amer- 
ican Society of Journalism School Admin- 
istrators—held their annual business meet- 
ings and programs during the convention, 
and a group interested in research prob- 
lems held a special post-convention meet- 
ing on August 26. 

The convention program had been 
planned by a committee consisting of A. 
Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, chairman; 
Nathan B. Blumberg, Nebraska; Wilson B. 
Key, Denver; Gordon A. Sabine, Michigan 
State, president of AASDJ; Alvin Austin, 
North Dakota, ASJSA; and Roscoe Ellard, 
Columbia, president of AEJ. 

Convention headquarters were in Wil- 
lard Hall, meals were served in Fleming 
Hall and the meetings were held in Uni- 
versity Memorial Center. Wednesday eve- 
ning, August 24, convention delegates and 
guests enjoyed a steak fry and program on 
Flagstaff Mountain, west of Boulder. 

The AEJ members registered represent- 
ed 84 colleges and universities. At the 
1954 convention, 124 delegates represent- 
ed 73 schools; at the 1953 meetings, 138 
delegates represented 75 schools. 

Officially registered at Boulder were 91 
wives, 89 children, 5 guests and the fol- 
lowing 150 delegates: 

Victor Bluedorn (Sigma Delta Chi), Paul R. 
Busch (Howells, Nebraska), Jennings B. Wood- 
son Jr. (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.), 
University of Arkansas (Joseph Thalheimer), 


Arizona State College (Melvin T. Hutchinson), 
Ball State Teachers College (Louis E. Ingel- 
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hart), Baylor University (William J. Thomas), 
Boston University (Melvin Brodshaug, David 
M. White), Bradley University (Paul B. Sni- 
der), Brigham Young University (Edwin But- 
terworth, Oliver R. Smith), University of Cali- 
fornia (Walter Gieber, Philip F. Griffin), Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles (Robert A. 
Rutland), University of Colorado (Floyd K. 
Baskette, Chris J. Burns, Robert Rhode, A. 
Gayle Waldrop, Lawrence G. Weiss), Colum- 
bia University (Roscoe B. Ellard), University 
of Denver (Lewis B. Thomas), University of 
Florida (Rae O. Weimer), Florida State Uni- 
versity (Zell F. Mabee, Royal H. Ray), Fresno 
State College (John H. Duke), Furman Uni- 
versity (Ira L. Baker), University of Georgia 
(John E. Drewry), Humboldt State College 
(Milton C. Hollstein), Idaho State College 
(Wallace E. Garets, Mary Linda Helfant), Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology (Victor J. Dani- 
lov), University of Illinois (Eleanor Blum, 
Donald E. Brown, I. W. Cole, Richard H. 
Gentry, Richard L. Heldwein, Leslie W. Mc- 
Clure, Ted B. Peterson, Hugh W. Sargent, 
Frank E. Schooley, Wilbur Schramm, Fredrick 
S. Siebert, Percy H. Tannenbaum, Wilson L. 
Taylor). 

Indiana University (Gretchen A. Kemp, John 
E. Stempel), Iowa State College (William E. 
Ames, Kenneth R. Marvin), State University of 
Iowa (L. Edgar Crane, Arthur M. Barnes, Ed- 
ward F. Mason, Leslie G. Moeller, Ellis H. 
Newsome, William E. Porter, Walter A. Steigle- 
man), Kansas State College (Ralph R. Lash- 
brook), University of Kansas (Elmer F. Beth, 
Burton W. Marvin), Kent State University 
(James A. Fosdick), Lincoln University (Arm- 
istead S. Pride), Louisiana State University 
(Adolph O. Goldsmith, Nicholas Plasterer, 
Frank J. Price), Louisiana Tech (Kenneth J. 
Hewins), Marquette University (Robert A. Ki- 
dera, J. L. O'Sullivan), University of Michigan 
(Wesley Maurer, Kenneth N. Stewart), Michi- 
gan State University (Nathan B. Blumberg, 
Harold R. Jolliffe, W. Cameron Meyers, Gor- 
don A. Sabine), Midland College (Carroll E. 
Thompson), University of Minnesota (Ralph 
D. Casey, Mitchell V. Charnley, Edwin Emery, 
J. Edward Gerald, Robert L. Jones, Raymond 
B. Nixon, Harold W. Wilson), University of 
Missouri (Earl F. English, Robert W. Haver- 
field, Edward C. Lambert). 

Montana State University (Olaf Bue, Richard 
L. Disney Jr.), University of Nebraska (L. 
John Martin, William F. Swindler), University 
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of Nevada (Alfred L. Higginbotham), Univer- 
sity of New Mexico (Leonard L. Jermain, Keen 
Rafferty), University of North Carolina (Roy 
E. Carter Jr., Norval N. Luxon), University of 
North Dakota (Alvin E. Austin), Northwestern 
University (Charles E. Barnum, Curtis D. 
MacDougall, Baskett P. Mosse, Kenneth E. Ol- 
son, Albert A. Sutton), Northern Illinois State 
College (Jim A. Hart), University of Notre 
Dame (Edward A. Fischer), North Texas State 
College (Cecil E. Shuford), Ohio State Univer- 
sity (James E. Pollard), Ohio University (Lor- 
en J. Hortin), Ohio Wesleyan University 
(Verne E. Edwards), Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege (Robin Hood, Elsie I. Shoemaker, Dur- 
ward Newsom, James C. Stratton, Clement E. 
Trout), University of Oklahoma (H. H. Her- 
bert, Leslie Rice), Oregon State College (Fred 
C. Zwahlen), University of Oregon (Charles T. 
Duncan, Warren C. Price), Pennsylvania State 
University (Donald W. Davis, James W. Mark- 
ham), Sacramento State College (Clyde C. 
Parker), San Jose State College (Dwight Ben- 
tel). 

South Dakota State College (George H. Phil- 
lips), University of South Dakota (J. William 
Maxwell), University of Southern California 
(Frederic C. Coonradt, John H. McCoy), 
Southern Tilinois University (Howard R. Long, 
D. Wayne Rowland), Stanford University 
(James E. Brinton, Clifford Weigle), St. Mary’s 
University (Bro. Lawrence J. Gonner), Coliege 
of Steubenville (Irwin A. Fluharty), Syracuse 
University (W. C. Clark, Robert W. Root), 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College (Bryce 
W. Rucker), University of Tennessee (W. C. 
Tucker), Texas State College for Women 
(Frank C. Rigler), Texas Christian University 
(Warren K. Agee), University of Texas (Paul 
J. Thompson), Texas A. & M. College (Donald 
D. Burchard), Texas Technological College 
(William E. Hall), University of Utah (M. 
Neff Smart, Quintus C. Wilson), Washington 
State College (Herbert V. Alward Jr.), Univer- 
sity of Washington (Merritt Benson, Pat L. 
Cranston, Henry Ladd Smith), Wayne Univer- 
sity (W. Sprague Holden), West Virginia Uni- 
versity (P. I. Reed), Southwestern College (Mi- 
ron A. Morrill), University of Wisconsin (Les- 
ter L. Hawkes, Malcolm S. MacLean Jr., Ralph 
O. Nafziger, Frank Thayer, Bruce Westley), 
University of Wyoming (Wallace R. Biggs, 
Warren A. Mack). 


President Roscoe Ellard, Columbia, 
called the first general session of the AEJ 
convention to order at 9:30 a. m., Wednes- 
day, August 24. He introduced Dr. W. F. 
Dyde, dean of faculties and vice-president 
of the University of Colorado, who wel- 
comed the delegates to the campus. 

President Ellard then gave his address, 
“Oil for the Lamps of Journalism,” in 
which he called upon college presidents 
and other administrators to realize that 
considerably more money must be spent if 
journalism schools are to train enough 
young journalists capable of reaching and 
maintaining the extremely high standard 
of performance which society today re- 
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quires and demands. Both editors and 
readers, he said, expect journalists to un- 
derstand complex news situations and to 
report and explain them clearly and 
quickly. 

“The whole reading public,” he said, 
“expects discerning stories to possess the 
simplicity and eloquence of the Bible—to 
be irresistible enough to take customers 
away from Jack Webb or Herb Shriner, or 
from cocktails at five and Mickey Spillane 
at bedtime.” 


He insisted that journalism schools must 
be able to attract, develop and retain 
teachers of the highest quality—scholars 
who constantly engage in worthwhile re- 
search and other scholarly pursuits, but 
who also are skilled in teaching students to 
write clearly, to develop professional curi- 
osity about civic and world affairs, to learn 
the practical aspects of government, eco- 
nomics and social science, and to adopt 
the habit of reading worthwhile material 
regularly as a means of self-education. 


Edward E. Lindsay, editor of the Lind- 
say-Schaub Newspapers, and chairman of 
the American Council on Education for 
Journalism, spoke on “Journalism Accred- 
iting Is Approaching Maturity,” and Leslie 
G. Moeller, Iowa, outlined “A Preliminary 
Blueprint for Research in Education for 
Journalism” (See Page 49). 


The business session of AEJ was called 
to order Thursday, August 25, at 10 a. m. 
by President Ellard. He called on Elmer F. 
Beth, Kansas, secretary-treasurer of AEJ 
and director of the Placement Bureau, and 
Beth presented the following report: 


The year that has passed since the Albu- 
querque convention has been a rather successful 
one for the Association but a very difficult one 
for your secretary-treasurer, primarily because 
of continual changes in office assistants. The 
four changes during the year were caused by 
Dan Cupid, the stork and civil service regula- 
tions. The burden on your central office was in- 
creased this spring when a six weeks’ illness 
handicapped your secretary-treasurer. 

The minutes of the Albuquerque convention 
were prepared by the central office and were 
published in the Fall 1954 issue of JouRNALISM 
QuarTERLY. They included the actions of the 
executive committee and a digest of the non- 
business sessions. 

The Exccutive Committee, by mail votes dur- 
ing the year, made these decisions: Approved 
the suggestion of the Place of Meeting con- 
mittee that the Association accept the invitatio: 
of the University of Colorado to hold the 1955 
convention in Boulder; set the 1955 conventio» 
registration fee at $5; officially dropped from 
membership 47 persons who had failed to pay 
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1954 dues; and invited or rejected a number of 
applicants for Senior Associate membership. 

Working closely with other officers and par- 
ticularly with A. Gayle Waldrop and his com- 
mittee, your secretary-treasurer assisted in plan- 
ning and publicizing this convention. Special 
publicity sent to members included a map of 
Colorado, descriptive folders about Boulder and 
Estes Park, and two mailings giving details of 
convention plans. 

The complete financial report for 1954 for the 
Association, for the AEJ Placement Bureau, 
and for the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account 
was prepared by your treasurer and was pub- 
lished in the Spring 1955 QuaRTERLY. The As- 
sociation had a balance on hand, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, of $3,983.73 but $438.50 of that 
was owing to JOURNALISM QUARTERLY (1955 
dues collected in 1954). During 1954, the ex- 
penditures were $405.86 greater than the re- 
ceipts. That was the first year since your pres- 
ent treasurer took office in 1948 that the Asso- 
ciation showed a loss for the year. At Albu- 
querque, we predicted a greater loss than $400; 
the reduction was effected entirely by savings 
in secretarial help through the co-operation of 
the University of Kansas. During 1955, the As- 
sociation should show a gain of about $150 
unless the convention approves some new ex- 
penditure. 

For the information of Executive Committee, 
the central office prepared a statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures to July 1, 1955, and 
estimates for the rest of the year. 

Acting under the Constitution, the secretary- 
treasurer appointed Alfred Crowell, Maryland, 
as deputy secretary-treasurer to act for ASJSA. 
The financial reports for ASJSA and for 
AASDIJ were published in the Spring 1955 issue 
of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

AASDJ paid $200 in 1954 toward support of 
the AEJ central office and toward convention 
expense; ASJSA paid $50 for such support in 
1954, $50 in 1952, and $75 in 1951, but it failed 
to contribute any support in 1953. 

President Roscoe Ellard, Columbia, appointed 
all of the committees required by the Constitu- 
tion, and the list was published in JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. 

The chairman of the Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids is required to make a financial re- 
port as of July 1, each year. This year, the 
report has not yet been received from Royal 
Ray, Florida State University. On July 1, 1954, 
the balance was $29.16. 

As directed by the Constitution, your secre- 
tary sent official ballots to all Regular members 
to allow them to nominate candidates for every 
elective and appointive office. The ballots were 
returned to the chairman of the Nominations 
Committee, Wesley Maurer, Michigan. 

During the year, the central office kept up a 
bombardment of direct-mail reminders to pay 
dues and also continued alert efforts to get new 
members. As a result, membership at the end 
of 1954 was the highest in the history of the 
Association, and today we have 155 more mem- 
bers than we had at convention time last year. 
The present membership includes 604 Regular 
members, 73 Junior Associates, 31 Senior As- 
sociates and 15 Retired Regular members .. . 
a total of 723, as of August 20, 1955. 

Here is the record of paid-up membership in 
recent years: 
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Under the Constitution, a member who is in 
arrears at the end of the year may be dropped 
by vote of the Executive Committee; if so 
dropped, he may not be re-admitted unless he 
pays a $5 penalty and petitions for re-admis- 
sion. At the end‘of 1954, the Executive Com- 
mittee dropped 47 delinquents; at the end of 
1953, 24 were dropped. 

The Placement Bureau continues to attract 
new members and serves about one-seventh of 
the Association membership each year. The Bu- 
reau was begun in 1947 as a service exclusively 
to paid-up members of the Association; it is 
operated without cost to the Association and 
shows a small profit each year. 

The Association continues to get generous 
help from the University of Kansas and the 
William Allen White School of Journalism in 
maintaining the central office. They supply of- 
fice space and equipment, stenographic help 
and many services for which no charge is made. 
The Association should recognize the impor- 
tance of all this help. 

A. Gayle Waldrop deserves praise for his 
careful and resourceful planning to make this 
convention successful. He and his committee 
showed great enterprise, and they worked 
smoothly with the central office in preparing 
the various announcements of the program. 

Throughout the year, the secretary-treasurer 
received excellent co-operation from President 
Roscoe Ellard, from Harold Wilson, business 
manager Of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, and from 
the officers of AEJ, AASDJ and ASJSA, and 
he hereby thanks them all. 

Emer F. BETH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota, moved to 
accept Beth’s report, Quintus Wilson, 
Utah, seconded, and the motion carried. 

Answering the call for new business, 
Philip Griffin, California, made this mo- 
tion: “That the president appoint a com- 
mittee of seven members to investigate and 
recommend at the next annual meeting re- 
garding faculty research in education for 
journalism, and that, at the discretion of 
the executive committee, the committee on 
research in education for journalism may 
be ad hoc or a subcommittee to the Coun- 
cil on Research.” 

John Martin, Nebraska, seconded, and 
the motion carried without debate. 


Donald Davis, Pennsylvania State, 
moved (following a suggestion by Leslie 
McClure, Illinois) that the president ap- 
point a standing committee on education 
in advertising to assist in planning the an- 
nual convention program, this committee 
to consist of three members who are 
teachers of advertising, appointed to serve 
on a _ one-to-three-year rotating basis. 
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Gerald seconded, and the motion carried. 
Donald Burchard, Texas A. & M., made 
this motion: “That the convention plan- 
ning committee be instructed to seek ways 
and means to devote a larger portion of 
the convention program to problems of 
the classroom teacher.” Gerald seconded. 
The motion set off lively debate. Leslie 
Moeller, Iowa, advocated a reduction in 
the amount of convention time reserved 
for the two co-ordinate institution mem- 
bers, AASDJ and ASJSA. Mitchell Charn- 
ley, Minnesota, cautioned the delegates to 
remember that great benefit can be derived 
from hearing excellent guest speakers. 
J. L. O'Sullivan, Marquette, suggested that 
some convention time be devoted to dis- 
cussing the objectives of journalism re- 
search and courses instead of emphasizing 
methods. Wilson, Utah, supported Burch- 
ard’s motion. Merritt Benson, Washington, 
declared that recent convention programs 
have put too much emphasis upon panel 
and roundtable discussions of teaching 
problems. A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, 
advised that specific suggestions be sent as 
early as possible to the convention plan- 
ning committee, and that representatives 
of the various journalism curricula be ap- 
pointed to the committee. He agreed with 
Moeller that time allotted to AASDJ and 
ASJSA ought to be held down. Keen Raf- 
ferty, New Mexico, reminded delegates 
that no planning committee can hope to 
satisfy the needs and wishes of all mem- 
bers, and that the emphasis in program 
content does and should vary from year to 
ear. 
. A vote on Burchard’s motion was called 
for, and the motion carried. 

Waldrop presented his report as chair- 
man of the 1955 Convention Committee. 
To what he had already said in debate, he 
added this suggestion from his committee: 
“That the constituent societies consider 
concentrating their business sessions into 
fewer hours, thereby releasing more time 
for general AEJ sessions. Why, for in- 
stance, should AASDJ plan a round table 
on ‘Top Teachers,’ a subject of interest to 
all AEJ members? Why, for example, 
should ASJSA plan talks on administrative 
and teaching problems, journalism library 
problems, and so on—subjects that are of 
general interest to AEJ members?” Wil- 
son, Utah, moved to accept the report; 
Burton Marvin, Kansas, seconded, and the 
motion carried. 
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Edwin Emery, Minnesota, moved that 
“it be the sense of this meeting that the 
program committee try to restrict AASDJ 
and ASJSA to one-half day, if possible, 
for their business meetings.” Marvin, Kan- 
sas, seconded, and the motion carried. 

Royal Ray, Florida State, presented his 
report as chairman of the Committee on 
Audio-Visual Aids, announcing that a re- 
vision of the films catalog should be pub- 
lished early in 1956. His report suggested 
that AEJ should aim to establish a center 
for audio-vi‘ 1al materials—perhaps 
equipped to dc filming and tape recording 
and providing good library service—and 
that money might be obtained from one of 
the large foundations. Wilson, Utah, 
moved to accept the report, Robert Root, 
Syracuse, seconded, and the motion car- 
ried. 

Warren Agee, Texas Christian, reported 
as chairman of the Auditing Committee 
on which John Stempel, Indiana, and Cle- 
ment Trout, Oklahoma A. & M., also 
served. He stated that “the committee 
checked all entries on the ledger sheets 
against the totals, and spot-checked entries 
against receipts and checks against expen- 
ditures. The committee finds the balance 
sheet to be a true report of the condition 
of AEJ as shown by the books.” Agee 
moved to accept, Gerald, Minnesota, sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 

David White, Boston, chairman of the 
Council on Communications Research, re- 
ported that the Council has been operating 
as secretariat and clearing house for the 
Committee on Communications Research 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, and that UNESCO contrib- 
uted $400 to cover costs. On a project to 
develop the prototype of a newspaper for 
neo-literates in backward areas, the Coun- 
cil assigned work to research specialists at 
Syracuse and Iowa. White said that work 
has been started on a volume on journal- 
ism research methods which will be sub- 
mitted for publication in the Monograph 
Series. Emery, Minnesota, moved to ac- 
cept, William Swindler, Nebraska, second- 
ed, and the motion carried. 

Donald Brown, Illinois, chairman of the 
Council on Radio-Television Journalism, 
reported that the Council had arranged for 
the convention exhibit of basic equipment 
for television laboratory instruction, had 
prepared bibliographies of current articles 
for publication, had assisted on ACEJ ac- 
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creditation teams, and had done commit- 
tee work in the Radio-Television News Di- 
rectors Association. He said that the Coun- 
cil hopes to get official and active repre- 
sentation from RTNDA. Brown moved to 
accept the report, Earl English, Missouri, 
seconded, and the motion carried. 

Reporting for the Committee on En- 
dowment, Ralph Nafziger, Wisconsin, 
chairman, said that this Committee cannot 
raise money for research and other proj- 
ects except when it assists individuals or 
groups having specific projects that require 
financial aid. The committee recommend- 
ed that its functions be taken over by the 
Council on Communications Research and 
that the Council prepare a list of facilities 
in journalism schools for doing research 
and then publicize the list to companies or 
organizations interested in having such fa- 
cilities used. Gerald, Minnesota, moved to 
accept the report, Frank Thayer, Wiscon- 
sin, seconded, and the motion carried. 

Nafziger then reported for the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Students because Richard 
Baker, Columbia, chairman, could not be 
present. The committee recommended that 
AEJ prepare, publish and circulate a hand- 
book to provide to foreign students perti- 
nent information about journalism educa- 
tion in the United States. Copies of a mim- 
eographed questionnaire were distributed 
and delegates were asked to fill out the 
blanks and return them to President El- 
lard. Nafziger suggested that the commit- 
tee be merged with the Committee on Lia- 
ison with International Communications 
Organizations. The president ruled the re- 
port accepted. 

Ralph Casey, Minnesota, presented his 
report as chairman of the Committee on 
Liaison with International Communica- 
tions Organizations. It digested results of 
a questionnaire survey of lis committee 
regarding feasible goals and _ practical 
methods of liaison work. One suggestion 
made was to set up an international con- 
vention of journalism teachers. The basic 
problem, he said, “is whether to scatter ef- 
forts among a half dozen or more over- 
seas professional societies or to approach a 
single group with a modest initiatory pro- 
gram of cooperation.” The committee was 
unanimous in favoring the practice of in- 
viting foreign newspapermen to appear on 
AEJ convention programs. Some members 
of the committee felt that “ we should ex- 
pose as many foreign editors and educa- 
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tors as possible to our sessions, and we 
should encourage the State Department 
and other American agencies to under- 
write visits to our conventions and to our 
schools of journalism.” President Ellard 
ruled that portion of the report accepted. 

Casey then reminded the delegates that 
his committee had urged previous conven- 
tions to provide for publication of a pam- 
phlet on American education for journal- 
ism to be used in answering “the flood of 
inquiries that come to us from abroad.” 
He declared that such a booklet would 
serve “a missionary purpose” as well, and 
that it might be useful in supplying infor- 
mation on the domestic level, too. Then 
he made a motion that AEJ assume re- 
sponsibility for publishing such a pam- 
phlet which would explain the objectives 
and methods of our journalism education 
program, our forms of organization, the 
several fields of communication encom- 
passed in our journalism program; and 
which would contain a few sample cur- 
ricula without necessarily stressing indi- 
vidual schools by name, and also would 
contain a selective list of useful textbooks. 
His motion included the provision that 
AEJ authorize expenditure of not more 
than $1,000 from its treasury to pay costs 
of publishing the pamphlet. William Por- 
ter, Iowa, seconded the motion. 

Gerald, Minnesota, made a motion to 
amend Casey’s motion by inserting words 
to make it read . . . “AEJ authorize, sub- 
ject to approval by the Executive Com- 
mittee, expenditure of . . .” Gerald ar- 
gued that all proposals to spend money 
for such purposes should be approved by 
the Executive Committee. Henry L. Smith, 
Washington, seconded the motion to 
amend. 


John Drewry, Georgia, made a substi- 
tute motion to refer the whole matter to 
the Executive Committee with instructions 
to report either at a later meeting of the 
convention or by mail after the conven- 
tion. Loren J. Hortin, Ohio, seconded. 

Dwight Bentel, San Jose State, made a 
motion to substitute Casey’s original mo- 
tion for the substitute motion moved by 
Drewry, and Wilson, Utah, seconded. The 
delegates voted, and Bentel’s substitute for 
the substitute motion was lost. 

Gerald, Minnesota, then made a motion 
to table Drewry’s substitute motion to re- 
fer to committee, and Swindler, Nebraska, 
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seconded. The delegates voted to lay 
Drewry’s motion on the table. 

Vote was then called for on Gerald’s 
motion to amend Casey’s original motion 
by requiring approval of the Executive 
Committee. The motion carried. 

The delegates then voted on Casey’s 
motion as amended, and the motion car- 
ried. 

Casey then presented, in turn, seven mo- 
tions embodying recommendations made 
by his committee. He moved adoption of 
each recommendation, in turn: 

No. 1—That, when AEJ members go 
abroad to make studies or to observe work 
in education for journalism, they request 
from the president and secretary of AEJ 
a form of AEJ membership accrediting 
that may serve them in making contacts. 
Agee, Texas Christian, seconded, and the 
motion carried. 

No. 2—That the incoming Liaison Com- 
mittee consider publishing a list of foreign 
schools of journalism and their personnel, 
with notes on the special interest of each 
instructor, and that the list be submitted to 
the editor of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
Malcolm MacLean, Wisconsin, seconded, 
and the motion carried. 

No. 3—That the incoming Liaison Com- 
mittee center its efforts at cementing rela- 
tionships abroad with the Mass Communi- 
cations Division of UNESCO and the In- 
ternational Press Institute. Marvin, Kan- 
sas, seconded, and the motion carried. 

No. 4—That the 1956 Convention Plan- 
ning Committee arrange a panel of several 
AEJ members who have “spent a year 
abroad, either as teachers of journalism in 
foreign national states or as advisers to 
publisher or other communication groups. 
This panel should be asked to focus atten- 
tion on what each panel member regards 
as the results of such experience.” Charn- 
ley, Minnesota, seconded, and the motion 
carried. 

No. 5—That the 1956 president of AEJ 
be given authority to appoint an AEJ rep- 
resentative to attend the convention of the 
World Congress of Journalism Educators 
in Europe during 1956. Martin, Nebraska, 
seconded, and the motion carried. 

No. 6—That the 1956 Convention Plan- 
ning Committee seek to bring one or more 
distinguished foreign journalists as speak- 
ers. Rafferty, New Mexico, seconded, and 
the motion carried. 


No. 7—That AEJ members give active, 
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support to The Gazette, the international 
journal of communications published by 
the Institute for Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam—a publication which 
seeks to interpret tendencies and to assess 
meanings in the international communica- 
tions area. Norval Neil Luxon, North Car- 
alina, seconded, and the motion carried. 

Because time was running out, the con- 
vention voted to accept without reading 
the rest of the committee reports except 
those on resolutions, nominations and 
place of meeting. Each chairman submit- 
ted his written report to the secretary, and 
each report, in turn, was ruled accepted. 

The report by Gerald, Minnesota, chair- 
man of the Committee on Professional 
Freedom and Responsibility in Press and 
Radio, included the news that three British 
journalists will be invited to make a lec- 
ture tour of America to give addresses 
dealing with the General Council of the 
Press. Gerald invited directors of schools 
interested in scheduling one of the speak- 
ers and able to pay travel expenses, to 
write to him. The speakers probably will 
tour during April and May 1956. He said 
that his committee welcomes all sugges- 
tions for activities in which the committee 
might assist. 

Rafferty, New Mexico, submitted the re- 
port for Waldrop, Colorado, chairman of 
the Committee on Standards of Teaching. 
Mimeographed copies were distributed to 
delegates. The report digested results of a 
questionnaire survey dealing with aspects 
of professional courage and ethics among 
teachers and students in the 24 schools 
from which replies were received. The re- 
plies showed “an intense interest in per- 
sonal and professional freedom, but dem- 
onstrate little beyond that. The study indi- 
cated that professors, in criticizing the 
newspaper, ought to use wisdom, restraint 
and good sense, although there was strong 
sentiment for a courageous critical ap- 
proach, in and out of the classroom.” 

The report submitted by Chilton Bush, 
Stanford, chairman of the Committee on 
Publications, declared that the quality of 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY had been 
raised although some costs had been cut. 
A survey of readers showed a high degree 
of “satisfaction with the content of the 
magazine.” The editor needs more good 
articles for the “Teaching Forum” section. 

DeWitt Reddick, Texas, chairman of the 
new Committee on Magazine Journalism, 
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submitted a report which detailed the con- 
tact work done with five associations of 
magazine editors and publishers; copies of 
the report were distributed to delegates. 
The committee recommended that it be 
continued as a standing committee, that 
the new committee prepare and submit a 
report showing what magazine-area courses 
are being taught and what forms of co- 
operation with professional groups are be- 
ing practiced, and that the 1956 Conven- 
tion Planning Committee arrange a session 
of special interest to those who teach 
magazine journalism. 

Swindler, Nebraska, chairman of the 
new Committee on Teaching of Editorial 
Page Methods and Background Reading, 
submitted a carefully-prepared report, and 
mimeographed copies were distributed. 
The report digested material received from 
nine schools which answered the commit- 
tee’s call for information. It included a 
list of texts and collateral readings used, 
commentaries on how teachers attack the 
practical problems of editorial courses, a 
digest of course plans and methods used, 
and a digest of the Great Issues course 
given at Dartmouth. [Note—The report 
should be of great help to AEJ members 
teaching editorial courses; copies can still 
be obtained from William Swindler, Ne- 
braska.] 

Lawrence Murphy, Illinois, chairman of 
the Committee on Teaching of Journalism 
history, sent in a brief report which in- 
cluded a recommendation that the com- 
mittee be continued so it could complete 
its “check on the opinions of members 
concerning what biographies deserve spe- 
cial attention at this time.” 

The report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee was presented by William Hall, Texas 
Tech, who had been appointed chairman 
to replace Alfred Crowell, Maryland, who 
could not attend. The committee submit- 
ted the following six resolutions which 
were adopted on motion of Hall, seconded 
by Hortin, Ohio: 

Resolution 1: The AEJ expresses its sincere 
appreciation to the University of Colorado and 
its officials and staff for a warm welcome, ex- 
cellent facilities and unstinting effort to accom- 
modate a record-breaking attendance. 

Resolution 2: The AEJ particularly directs its 
gratitude to A. Gayle Waldrop and the mem- 
bers of his journalism staff whose labors both 
before and during the convention contributed 
outstandingly to its success, and it further di- 


rects the secretary to write a letter of appreci- 
ation to the president of the University of Col- 
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orado commending the efforts of Professor Wal- 
drop and those who assisted him. 

Resolution 3: The AEJ also expresses its ap- 
preciation to those of its members whose con- 
tributions to the program will make the 1955 
convention a memorable one and to those spe- 
cial guests, Kenneth MacDonald, Edward E. 
Lindsay, Kenneth G. Crawford, Paul Friggens, 
Ed Dooley and Houstoun Waring, whose 
thought-provoking and challenging addresses so 
enriched our sessions. 

Resolution 4: Be it resolved by this Associa- 
tion that efforts to strengthen our relationships 
with the communications industry be intensified 
to the end that greater understanding and co- 
operation is attained in attracting larger num- 
bers of capable young people to the honored 
profession of journalism. 

Resolution 5: Be it resolved that the grati- 
tude of the Association is hereby expressed to 
the officers who have served so well during the 
past year, often at great personal inconvenience, 
and that the appreciation of this Association is 
also extended to the officers of AASDJ and 
ASJSA and to the members of ACEJ for their 
continuing efforts in the advancement of jour- 
nalism education and journalism research. 

Resolution 6: Be it resolved that the Associ- 
ation notes with regret the absence of Frank 
Luther Mott from its 1955 deliberations and 
hereby sends to him and to Mrs. Mott its 
warmest regards and expresses to them the 
hope that both will be able to honor the 1956 
convention with their presence. 


Rafferty, New Mexico, moved that “This 
Association expresses its sorrow and great 
sense of loss in the passing of Thomas F. 
Barnhart, Minnesota, and extends to his 
family its sincere sympathies.” Warren 
Price, Oregon, seconded, and the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

McClure, Illinois, made a motion to 
adopt this resolution: “That this Associa- 
tion has been saddened by the death of 
Jack Trebilcock, Illinois, early in his 
teaching career, and expresses deep regret 
for the loss of this valued member of our 
teaching profession.” Swindler, Nebraska, 
seconded, and the resolution was adopted. 

Brother Lawrence Gonner, St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, Texas, moved 
the adoption of this resolution: “That the 
AEJ expresses its profound thanks and ap- 
preciation to the University of Kansas and 
to the William Allen White School of 
Journalism of the University of Kansas 
for the varied types of assistance rendered 
to the Association as a whole and to its 
secretary-treasurer in particular. Especially 
is this assistance to the AEJ appreciated 
in view of the narrow margin upon which 
the finances of the organization operates.” 
Hortin, Ohio, seconded, and the motion 
carried. 

Bentel, San Jose State, acting for the 
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Committee on Publications, made a mo- 
tion to relect Raymond B. Nixon, Minne- 
sota, to a three-year term as editor of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. Luxon, North 
Carolina, seconded, and the motion car- 
ried. 

The Nominations Committee of which 
Wesley Maurer, Michigan, was chairman 
and on which George Phillips, South Da- 
kota State, and Ross Schlabach, South 
Carolina, also served, distributed mimeo- 
graphed copies of its report, containing 
biographical data about each nominee. 
Voting was by secret ballot, and the fol- 
lowing were elected: 

President—Kenneth Marvin, Iowa State 
(advanced, under the Constitution). 

First Vice-President—Norval Neil Lux- 
on, North Carolina (will become president 
in 1957). 

Second Vice-President—Warren Agee, 
Texas Christian. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Elmer 
Kansas. 

AEJ Representative on ACEJ—Keen 
Rafferty, New Mexico (term 1956 and 
1957). 

Members, Council on Radio and Tele- 
vision Journalism—Olaf Bue, Montana, 
and Arthur Barnes, Iowa (terms 1956 
through 1958). 

All business having been completed, ex- 
cept to hear the report of the Committee 
on Place of Convention which requires no 
vote of delegates, President Ellard declared 
the convention adjourned. Kenneth Mar- 
vin, chairman of the Committee on Place 
of Convention, reported at the general ses- 
sion after lunch and announced that invi- 
tations for 1956 had been received from 
Northwestern, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana. A show of hands indicated prefer- 
ence for Northwestern. The Executive 
Committee later voted to accept with 
thanks the invitation from Northwestern. 


F. Beth, 


Report on Actions Taken by 
AEJ Executive Committee 
At its meeting Thursday afternoon, Au- 


gust 25, 1955, the AEJ Executive Com- 
mittee: 


1. Read and discussed a written request 
for a special committee to study teacher 
requirements for instruction in journalism 
in high schools and courses for teachers of 
high school journalism. The committee 
voted not to approve the request. It sug- 
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gested that interested AEJ members might 
present a request to the 1956 convention. 

2. Examined financial reports prepared 
by the treasurer and discussed the budget 
for 1956. 

3. Voted to accept the invitation of 
Northwestern University to hold the 1956 
convention there. Voted to hold the 1956 
convention during the last ten days of 
August, the exact dates to be determined 
by the host school. 

4. Heard the petition of the secretary- 
treasurer for an increase in honorarium be- 
cause the increased volume of work has 
required him to keep the central office 
operating during the summer although he 
has no other work in Lawrence. After dis- 
cussion, the committee voted to raise the 
honorarium to $540 for 1956, payable in 
equal quarterly installments. 

5. Voted to grant President Ellard ap- 
proval to approach publishers and others 
to obtain funds for the support of research 
projects in journalism, the projects first to 
be approved by the Executive Committee. 


Thirty-fifth Convention of the 
American Association of Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 


W THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON MON- 
day evening, August 22, 1955, voted to di- 
rect the secretary-treasurer to invest in the 
Douglas County (Kansas) Building and 
Loan Association all money in the AASDJ 
treasury above a balance of $1,000, all in- 
terest earned by this investment to be 
made available to the JoURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY. 

When the convention was called to or- 
der by President Gordon Sabine, Michigan 
State, at 9:30 a. m., Tuesday, August 23, 
roll call was answered by 38 member insti- 
tutions represented; only Alabama was ab- 
sent. 

President Sabine called for the report of 
the secretary-treasurer, and Elmer F. Beth, 
Kansas, read the following report: 

Under the Constitutional provisions, your sec- 
retary-treasurer is required to report to you re- 
garding: (1) The work of the Association; (2) 
the meetings and actions of the Executive Com- 
mittee; and (3) the receipts and expenditures 
during the year. 

Since the 34th convention at Albuquerque, 
the Association has been represented in the 
American Council on Education by President 


Gordon Sabine, Raymond B. Nixon and Elmer 
Beth. 


No meeting of the Executive Committee was 
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held since the Albuquerque convention. The 
only action taken by mail vote of the commit- 
tee was to approve the withdrawal of $500 from 
the Saturday Evening Post royalties account in 
the Douglas County (Kansas) Building and 
Loan Association. Following the Committee’s 
direction, your treasurer paid the $500 to the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. On December 31, 
1954, the account balance was $1,060.40. As of 
July 1, 1955, the balance is $568.80. The orig- 
inal check presented by the Saturday Evening 
Post in 1949 was for $734.08. 

The annual report on Current Research in 
Schools of Journalism was prepared by William 
Swindler, Nebraska, and was published in the 
Winter 1955 issue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 


Your secretary-treasurer worked closely with 
President Sabine and the various other officers 
in planning this 1955 convention. Copies of the 
Constitution and an official statement of pro- 
posals to amend it were sent to all members as 
directed in the Constitution. 

The minutes of the Albuquerque convention 
were written and published in the Fall 1954 
issue Of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

The detailed financial report of the Associa- 
tion for 1954 was prepared by the treasurer and 
was published in the Spring 1955 issue of Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY. The balance on hand at 
the end of 1954 was $2,647.83. Operating under 
our rather inflexible budget, our Association 
shows a gain of $200 to $500 a year. The As- 
sociation has already paid its 1955 dues of 
$200 to the American Council on Education, 
its $300 pledge to support of the American 
Council on Education for Journalism, and its 
entire 1955 allotment of $500 to the JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY. 

Membership dues of $50 have been collected 
for 1955 from 38 member institutions. The oth- 
er one pays each year after July 1, and its 
check will probably arrive soon. Because of the 
inconclusive vote by members on the proposal 
to invite to membership certain schools which 
have been accredited during the year by ACEJ, 
no new members were added this year. 

Your secretary sent official greetings to sev- 
eral universities and colleges which had invited 
the Association to participate in inaugurals of 
new presidents, and he answered many letters 
asking for information about the Association 
and its members. Many of these requests came 
from high school graduates and from men about 
to be released from military service, but quite a 
few came from students and university execu- 
tives in foreign countries. 

Your secretary-treasurer knows of no unusual 
problem facing the Association which has not 
already been assigned for committee action or 
which has not already been announced for con- 
sideration by this convention. 

In concluding this annual report, he wishes to 
thank the directors of the member institutions 
for their excellent help, and to express his ap- 
preciation to President Sabine for his co-oper- 
ation. 

ELMER F. BETH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Burton Marvin, Kansas, moved to ac- 
cept the report, Leslie Moeller, Iowa, sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 
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President Sabine then delivered an ad- 
dress entitled, “Day of Decision: Some 
Problems of Journalism Education.” Cop- 
ies were mimeographed and distributed. 
He began by cautioning school administra- 
tors to do more to get ready for high en- 
rollments ahead and to correct the too- 
narrow approach too many schools still 
take to journalism instruction. He then ex- 
amined seven “problem areas” that should 
concern school administrators: 1—The 
quality of teachers must be raised by more 
careful selection to get persons properly 
equipped professionally and _ personally; 
2—The salaries must be raised consider- 
ably to attract and keep excellent teachers; 
3—The cultural foundation of journalism 
education must be broadened and deep- 
ened because “education for journalism is 
tremendously more important than educa- 
tion in journalism”; 4—The view that 
journalism education should concentrate 
on the news-editorial side must yield to the 
facts that “the advertising man wisely 
trained in a school of journalism will do 
more for business and for society than 
most of us admit” and that the natural 
path to top management is usually through 
the business-advertising activity; 5—The 
schools of journalism should be teaching 
more subject matter which has been taken 
over by social science and other depart- 
ments in fields like public opinion, seman- 
tics, advertising and research in communi- 
cations; 6—The research activities in jour- 
nalism must be enormously increased and 
improved because not more than a dozen 
schools have so far “produced communi- 
cations research worthy of the label”; 
7—The schools must cease being mere 
“schools of newspapering” and strive to 
bring “under one roof instruction concern- 
ing all media of mass communication.” 

The rest of the morning was devoted to 
a round table discussion on “Top Teach- 
ers: Their Education, Experience, Selec- 
tion, Training, and Evaluation,” by Ralph 
Casey, Minnesota; Earl English, Missouri; 
Leslie Moeller, Iowa; Kenneth Olson, 
Northwestern; and Fredrick Siebert, Illi- 
nois. 

The second session of AASDJ was 
called to order at 2:30 p. m., Wednesday, 
August 24, by President Sabine. Roll call 
was answered by 37 member institutions 
represented; Alabama and Columbia were 
absent. 

President Sabine announced that the 
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convention was ready to consider propo- 
sals to amend the constitution. James Pol- 
lard, Ohio State, made a motion to amend 
Article 3, Section 1 (Proposal No. 4), to 
make it read in full: “Membership in this 
Association shall be open only to depart- 
ments, schools, colleges, divisions, and in- 
stitutes of journalism which have been ac- 
credited by the American Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism; and such member- 
ship shall be automatic upon accreditation 
by the American Council on Education for 
Journalism.” Moeller, Iowa, seconded the 
motion. 

John Stempel, Indiana, made a motion 
to lay Pollard’s motion on the table, and 
Clifford Weigle, Stanford, seconded. The 
roll call vote was 32 aye, 3 no, 2 abstain- 
ing, and 2 absent. The chair ruled the mo- 
tion to amend tabled. 

Henry Ladd Smith, Washington, made a 
motion to adopt Proposals No. 1, 2 and 3, 
and thereby amend the constitution: 

I—To make Article 1 read in full: 
“This organization shall be known as the 
American Association of Professional 
Schools and Departments of Journalism.” 

2—To make Article 3, Section 1, read 
in full: “Membership in this Association 
shall be open only to departments, schools, 
colleges, divisions and institutes of journal- 
ism and/or communications which have 
been accredited by the American Council 
on Education for Journalism and approved 
by the executive committee of this Associ- 
ation, or whose full-time teaching faculty 
members and executive officers or depart- 
ment heads possess (a) as minimal educa- 
tional qualifications at least an M. A. de- 
gree or its equivalent in the social sciences 
and (b) as minimal professional qualifica- 
tions have had at least three years of full- 
time practical working experience in at 
least one of the media of mass communi- 
cation, and (c) whose course offerings and 
faculty qualifications have been approved 
by the executive committee of this Associ- 
ation; provided that any new member must 
also have been invited to membership in 
this Association by affirmative vote of at 
least two-thirds of the entire membership.” 

3—To make Article 3, Section 3, read 
in full: “When and if accreditation is with- 
drawn from a member institution by the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism, or a member institution’s faculty 
qualifications or course offerings are dis- 
approved by the executive committee of 
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this Association, that member’s member- 
ship in this Association shall be terminated 
at the end of the calendar year in which 
accreditation is withdrawn or executive 
committee action is taken; provided that 
the executive committee may in its discre- 
tion grant such member provisional status 
for a period not exceeding two years from 
the date of such disapproval within which 
to comply with the standards prescribed by 
the executive committee for admission to 
full membership; and provided further, 
that the standards imposed by the execu- 
tive committee shall be the same in all 
cases and that appeal may be taken from 
its decisions to the convention floor at the 
next regular convention of this Associa- 
tion.” 

Weigle, Stanford, seconded Smith’s mo- 
tion. 

Stempel, Indiana, then moved to lay the 
motion (Proposals No. 1, 2, and 3) on the 
table; Moeller, Iowa, seconded. The roll 
call vote was 35 aye, 2 abstaining, and 2 
absent. The chair ruled the motion to 
amend tabled. 

Casey, Minnesota, made a motion (1) 
to set up a committee to determine propo- 
sals for standards for membership, (2) to 
close AASDJ to new members until a de- 
cision is reached and (3) that all members 
in good standing in 1955 remain so until 
a decision is made. Smith, Washington, 
seconded the three-pronged motion. 

The chair ruled (1) and (2) proper, but 
contended that (3) violated Article 3, Sec- 
tion 3 of the constitution which reads in 
full: “When and if accreditation is with- 
drawn from a member institution by the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism, that member’s membership in this 
Association shall be terminated at the end 
of the calendar year in which accreditation 
is withdrawn.” 

Siebert, Illinois, asked for clarification— 
specifically, when accreditation would be 
withdrawn from California because it had 
not applied for re-accreditation. Moeller, 
Iowa, chairman of the ACEJ Accrediting 
Committee, answered that December 31, 
1955, would be the cut-off date. 

Siebert then made a motion to suspend 
Article 3, Section 3, of the constitution, 
and Wesley Maurer, Michigan, seconded. 
Charles Duncan, Oregon, opposed the mo- 
tion on the ground that it was special leg- 
islation. Thereupon Siebert withdrew his 
motion, with the consent of his second. 
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Rae Weimer, Florida, made a substitute 
motion for Parts 1 and 2 of Casey’s orig- 
inal motion. Weimer moved that schools 
which had been accredited by ACEJ but 
which had not been invited to membership 
in AASDJ be now invited to participate in 
the Association but without voting rights. 
Olson, Northwestern, seconded. On voice 
vote, the motion carried. 

Then Casey made this motion: “That a 
committee on invitation to membership be 
set up for the purpose of recommending a 
proposal for standards of admission to be 
considered at the next annual convention 
of AASDJ.” Smith, Washington, seconded. 
On voice vote, the motion carried. 

Casey then made this motion: “That un- 
til decision is reached (that is, until the 
constitution may be amended) the organi- 
zation be closed to new members.” Moel- 
ler, Iowa, seconded. On voice vote, the 
motion carried. 

Then Siebert, Illinois, made a motion 
that Article 3, Section 3, of the constitu- 
tion be suspended until the next conven- 
tion. Maurer, Michigan, seconded. Presi- 
dent Sabine ruled that an unanimous vote 
was required to carry this motion. The roll 
call vote was 31 aye, 1 no, 5 abstaining, 
and 2 absent. The chair ruled the motion 
lost because it failed to get unanimous ap- 
proval of those present and voting. 

" Casey then made a motion that the spe- 

cial committee on invitation to member- 
ship be appointed by the incoming presi- 
dent. W. C. Clark, Syracuse, seconded, 
and the motion carried on voice vote. 

Ralph Lashbrook, Kansas State, chair- 
man of the Auditing Committee, reported 
that his committee had examined the 
books and records of the treasurer and 
had found them to be accurate and in 
good order. He made a motion to accept 
the report, Olaf Bue, Montana, seconded, 
and the motion carried. 

Moeller, Iowa, chairman of the Nomi- 
nations Committee, presented a slate of 
candidates for offices (terms to begin im- 
mediately). Moeller moved to accept the 
report, Marvin, Kansas, seconded, and the 
motion carried. The chair called for fur- 
ther nominations, but none was offered. 
Voting by secret written ballot, the Asso- 
ciation elected the following officers: 

President—James Pollard, Ohio State. 

Vice-President—W. C. Clark, Syracuse. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Elmer F. Beth, 
Kansas. 
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Representative on ACEJ—Fredrick Sie- 
bert, Illinois. 

Member, Executive Committee—Rae O. 
Weimer, Florida. 

The motion to adjourn was made by 
Casey, Minnesota, was seconded by Eng- 
lish, Missouri, and carried. At 4 p. m., 
President Sabine declared the convention 
adjourned. 


Eleventh Convention of the 
American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators* 


W&% THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF JOURNALISM 
School Administrators met in annual con- 
vention Tuesday, August 23, 1955, at the 
University of Colorado, with President 
Quintus Wilson, Utah, presiding. 

Wilson recited progress of the Society's 
committees and services the past year, in- 
cluding establishment of the Directory and 
Roundtable publications. 

A. L. Higginbotham, Nevada, chaired a 
panel on “Administrative and Teaching 
Problems.” Warren Agee, Texas Christian, 
presented a report on “How Far Journal- 
ism Curricula Should Be _ Splintered,” 
based on a questionnaire prepared by Jo- 
seph Thalheimer, Arkansas. Cecil E. Shu- 
ford, North Texas State, reported on 
“Journalism As a Liberal Arts Subject.” 

Following luncheon, Kenneth MacDon- 
ald, editor of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, received the 1955 ASJSA Award, 
from Wilson and P. I. Reed, West Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the awards committee. 
In his address, MacDonald stressed the 
importance of a broad education for news- 
papermen. 


On Wednesday, August 24, H. R. Long, 
Southern Illinois, chaired a panel on 
“Journalism Library Problems.” Speakers 
included Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln; Wil- 
liam J. Thomas, Baylor; and Verne E. Ed- 
wards Jr., Ohio Wesleyan. 


Pride led a panel on “Developing Rela- 
tions With Foreign Teacher Organiza- 
tions.” William E. Hall, Texas Tech, dis- 
cussed “Agencies Sponsoring Teacher Ex- 
change.” Wilson, Utah, spoke on foreign 
teaching. 


Thursday, August 25, President Wilson 


*The convention report was written by Alfred 
Crowell, Maryland, deputy secretary-treasurer, 
from minutes kept by Wallace Biggs, Wyoming, 
acting secretary. 
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presided at an ASJSA business session. 
Motions were passed, to be voted on by 
the membership by mail, authorizing pub- 
lication of the Bulletin twice a year, the 
editor to be elected, and quarterly publica- 
tion of the Roundtable. 

Chairmen of committees on auditing, 
treasury, membership, program and 
awards reported. Reed was commended for 
his work on awards by a vote of thanks. 

Upon recommendation of Donald Bur- 
chard, Texas A. & M., membership com- 
mittee chairman, motions were passed to 
extend ASJSA memberships to journalism 
departments at Washington State College, 
University of South Carolina, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute and Southwest Texas 
State College. J. William Maxwell, new 
acting head of the University of South 
Dakota, was approved as a member fol- 
lowing retirement of E. G. Trotzig. 

Dwight Bentel, San Jose, reported, as an 
ASJSA member of the American Council 
on Education for Journalism, that ACEJ 
is no longer using a secret library check 
list in accrediting, and he commended Wil- 
son for his influence on the accrediting 
committee. Bentel commended Higgin- 
botham for his work in regional accredit- 
ing. 
Thalheimer, Arkansas, moved and the 
following motions, to be sent to state de- 
partments of education and to college 
presidents, were passed: 

Whereas the education for the practice of 
journalism demands young men and women ex- 
perienced in the skills of reporting, editing and 
interpreting the contemporary scene, and 

Whereas the Standards of Education for 


Journalism of the Society declare that only per- 
sons who have had extensive experience as jour- 
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nalists should be entrusted with the responsibil- 
ity of training young people in college for this 
profession, 

Now therefore, be it resolved, that the Ameri- 
can Society of Journalism School Administra- 
tors reiterates its conviction that journalism 
teachers must be professional journalists, 

And be it further resolved, that the society 
urge all college and university administrators to 
appoint to their journalism staffs only teachers 
who are experienced and successful professional 
journalists regardless of academic and other 
qualifications, toward the end that their stu- 
dents be soundly prepared for practice in this 
field. 

Whereas the press is one of the greatest de- 
fenders of liberty; and whereas the educated 
person must have as broad an understanding of 
the purpose of a free press as is possible; and 
whereas the teaching of high school journalism 
is a valuable experience in understanding the 
functioning of the press; and whereas the teach- 
ing of journalism far transcends a mere activ- 
ity status, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that ASJSA recom- 
mend to state departments of education, school 
boards and administrators that high school 
journalism be accorded more importance in the 
curriculum, and that to implement this objec- 
tive ASJSA urge schools and departments of 
journalism to offer further assistance to the 
high schools and invite school administrators to 
encourage high school teachers and advisers to 
avail themselves of aid provided, 

And be it further resolved, that to achieve 
this end school administrators hire only teach- 
ers qualified by study and experience to work 
in this field. 


Higginbotham presented two slates for 
1956 officers of ASJSA. The following 
were elected: Warren Agee, Texas Chris- 
tion, president; Armistead Pride, Lincoln, 
vice-president; Alfred Crowell, Maryland, 
secretary-treasurer; Dwight Bentel, San 
Jose, ACEJ representative; Quintus Wil- 
son, Utah, Bulletin editor. 

Wallace Biggs, Wyoming, served as act- 
ing secretary for the ASJSA convention. 





“The cartoons that I’ve done about the last couple of administrations 
have probably been the toughest when the popularity of each was highest. 
And when an administration seems to be motivated by expediency and a 
willingness to sacrifice principles to ‘avoid trouble,’ I think it’s the job of 
editorial people to show them they can get into even more trouble by do- 
ing the wrong thing than by doing what's right. . 

“I think independence not only has to avoid a slavish effort to follow a 
political party line; it also has to avoid a slavish effort to stand in the mid- 
dle or off to one side. It has to decide what it thinks is right in each case, 
regardless of whether it seems to agree with one side or the other. In doing 
this it has to run the risk of being accused, by partisans, of partisanship.” 
—HERBERT L. BLOck, Washington Post, in Herblock’s Here and Now. 











Notes on Boulder Convention 
General Non-Business Programs 





W A PROGRAM WHICH AROUSED MUCH IN- 
terest and stimulated considerable discus- 
sion was the round table discussion in the 
AASDI session, Tuesday, August 23, 1955, 
on “Top Teachers: Their Education, Ex- 
perience, Selection, Training, and Evalua- 
tion.” The participants were Ralph D. 
Casey, Minnesota; Earl F. English, Mis- 
souri; Leslie G. Moeller, lowa; Kenneth E. 
Olson, Northwestern; and Fredrick S. Sie- 
bert, Illinois. President Gordon A. Sabine, 
Michigan State, was moderator. 


The panel agreed that too few graduate 
students are interested in teaching, but 
that quite a few professional journalists 
seem interested. The latter should be told 
that the M.A. is the minimum of advanced 
work required, that college teaching is 
hard work, and that a good journalist is 
not necessarily an effective teacher. Casey 
declared that a journalism faculty is ex- 
pected to do effective teaching, sound re- 
search and considerable public service 
work—and a Ph.D. degree doesn’t neces- 
sarily fit one to do all three. Siebert ex- 
plained that an administrator must try to 
assemble and keep a faculty consisting of 
capable members trained and able to do 
well in various specialized fields. Moeller 
believed that a young man without the 
Ph.D. may find himself handicapped in a 
few years. All agreed that they examine 
carefully the undergraduate and graduate 
records of teacher applicants, and that the 
general qualities of an applicant’s mind 
are important. English declared that, since 
the Ph.D. is a research degree, it is no 
guarantee that its holder will be a good 
teacher, but it gives some assurance that 
he is not superficial. Casey thought the 
teacher with a Ph.D. is likely to develop 
courses with more “depth,” and Siebert de- 
clared that such a teacher sometimes is 
bored with undergraduate classes. 

Concerning the importance of practical 
experience, the panel had these reactions: 
That about five years in mass media, espe- 


cially in large establishments, gives excel- 
lent background; that the teacher with too 
little experience is likely to feel inferior; 
that the classroom teacher needs more 
practical experience than the research 
man; that a man with excellent basic ex- 
perience in reporting is most likely to be 
an effective teacher. 

The AEJ Placement Bureau was men- 
tioned several times as being a helpful 
source of finding good men for staff va- 
cancies. Other prospects are found among 
a school’s own graduates, or from ac- 
quaintances of the school’s faculty mem- 
bers; one director occasionally advertises; 
several “look around” at the AEJ conven- 
tion and at other meetings. Good teachers 
seem hardest to find in the areas of man- 
agement, advertising, magazine production, 
and research, they said. English said he 
believes in “letting a man teach what he 
really wants to teach.” Teacher prospects 
seem most interested in salary, prospects 
for advancement, housing, security and 
funds available for research. Generally, 
the panel members seemed lukewarm 
about hiring part-time teachers from the 
communications industry. 

All felt that the young teacher needs 
help and encouragement from older fac- 
ulty members. Several methods of teacher- 
rating by students were discussed, but the 
consensus was that the opinions of “old 
grads” were most valuable. Marquette 
University uses a questionnaire survey to 
get graduates’ evaluation of faculty mem- 
bers. To the question, “What would you 
like your teachers to do more?” Moeller 
said he likes reasonably brisk action on 
tasks assigned and that active interest in 
research is important. Casey declared that 
team work is most important and that 
new men should realize and appreciate the 
contributions made by previous members 
to institutional policy, standards and repu- 
tation. Siebert said, “You must draw out 
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the best from each man and try to develop 
the best ‘team’.” 

Commenting on the address given at the 
Albuquerque convention by Irving Dilliard 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Curtis 
MacDougall, Northwestern, declared that 
what Dilliard really meant was, “When 
are you fellows going to set about expos- 
ing the fact that the sacred cow isn’t a 
virgin?” He emphasized that the journal- 
ism professor generally has a very heavy 
“load” of classes, laboratory work and 
public service tasks within the university, 
and that teaching journalism requires con- 
stant “keeping up” with developments in 
many fields of politics, science, literature, 
economics, history, etc. He cited significant 
research studies made by journalism teach- 
ers of journalistic handling of particular 
news events, and he reminded critics that 
many researchers are at work applying to 
communications problems the new statis- 
tical methodologies. He ‘also saw signifi- 
cant trends toward developing communica- 
tions centers and institutes of communica- 
tions. Researchers in journalism, he said, 
must revive interest in investigative studies 
and must resist yielding to the temptation 
to do too many projects “for private in- 
dustry or government at the expense of 
pure scientific research in the interest of a 
socially responsible performance by the 
media of communication.” (His address is 
published in the January 1956 Quill.) 

“The Frontiers of Journalism Research” 
was a series of reports on objectives and 
methods presented Tuesday afternoon, Au- 
gust 23. The talks on “Design in Journal- 
ism Research” by Malcolm MacLean Jr., 
Wisconsin, and on “Field Studies” by Roy 
E. Carter Jr., North Carolina, were mime- 
ographed and copies are still available. 
Percy Tannenbaum, Illinois, spoke about 
“Experimental Studies” and explained that 
the experimenter may start with a hunch, 
or with a question raised by another, or 
with some generalization that has been 
held to be true for years but which never 
has been proved. He explained that re- 
search which “proves the obvious” might 
actually extend the frontiers of knowledge 
and lay foundation for further research. 
He cautioned that findings which do not 
support an hypothesis may be as valuable 
as positive findings. David M. White, Bos- 
ton, emphasized the value of having stu- 
dents learn the fundamental statistical 
tools used in research. Robert L. Jones, 
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Minnesota, speaking on “The Tabulation 
and Evaluation of Journalism Research 
Studies,” emphasized the importance of 
early determining the tabulation methods 
to be used. That approach may prevent 
the failure to get some kind of data need- 
ed (like sex of interviewees) or the gath- 
ering of data which later cannot be tabu- 
lated except by expensive changes in the 
original method devised. He explained 
many ways in which machine tabulation 
has removed drudgery from research work 
and expanded the areas of investigation. 

Kenneth G. Crawford, chief of the 
Washington bureau of Newsweek, gave an 
address on Wednesday, August 24, in 
which he compared the objectives and 
techniques of Time, Newsweek and U. S. 
News. The readers of all three, he said, 
are “well educated and well heeled.” The 
newsweeklies are competing with radio 
and television as well as with each other. 
They hire almost no beginners for their 
staffs, but they look for persons with ex- 
cellent general-education backgrounds and 
some good training in special fields. A 
foundation of experience in newspaper 
work is essential, he said. 

The tenth annual ASJSA Publication 
Award was won by the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune, and the presentation of 
the scroll was made Tuesday, August 23, 
to Kenneth MacDonald, executive editor. 
In his address on “The Challenge to Jour- 
nalism,” MacDonald declared that the 
rapidly changing pattern of social, eco- 
nomic and cultural life demands improved 
performance in journalism by editors and 
educators alike. The demand for more 
thorough and intelligent coverage and in- 
terpretation of news will continue to in- 
crease, he said, because (1) people have 
more time, go more places, see more 
things, Own more possessions, have more 
avocations and develop more interests and 
curiosities than ever before; (2) people 
have deeper interest in education, a new 
thirst for knowledge and “a burgeoning 
enthusiasm” for activities once thought re- 
stricted to “a handful of intellectuals”; 
(3) because people can afford to get en- 
tertainment and relaxation elsewhere and 
therefore increasingly rely upon newspa- 
pers for significant news. Therefore, he 
said, “we need more accuracy and depth 
in our reporting and more skill in editing 
and selection of news. We need more real 
understanding of what we are reporting.” 
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MacDonald suggested that schools of 
journalism might demand higher perform- 
ance and higher scholarship of their stu- 
dents, greater mastery of liberal arts—not 
as “background” but as a “working part of 
professional equipment”—and “strenuous” 
study of English composition and litera- 
ture. The emphasis in the newsroom and 
in the classroom must be constantly upon 
accuracy in the basic fields of reporting 
and editing. It takes a long time to learn 
that “accurate quotes from a speech or 
interview may still produce an inaccurate 
story, and that accurate figures from a 
financial report may result in an inaccu- 
rate conclusion.” 

Discussing “Journalism’s Biggest Job,” 
Paul Friggens, Western editor of The 
Farm Journal, reported the results of his 
correspondence and interviews with more 
than 50 influential writers, editors, broad- 
casters, advertising and public relations 
specialists about education for journalism. 
He found considerable agreement that 
schools of journalism are “on the right 
track and are turning out better trained 
people” but also gathered many criticisms 
and suggestions for improvement. Several 
critics, he said, believed that “the caliber 
of instructors definitely needs upgrading.” 
The commonest suggestion was that jour- 
nalism schools must offer the broadest 
possible liberal education—history, eco- 
nomics, literature, sociology, English, 
speech, science, humanities. He quoted a 
Washington correspondent as saying, “The 
average liberal arts college is guilty of set- 
ting up a little tin god called culture and 
trying to make students bow down and 
worship it. Culture is supposed to be 
something quite apart from the crass ma- 
terial life that supports the pursuit of 
learning.” Critics repeatedly said that too 
many college graduates know too little 
about science, economics and _ history. 
They also insisted that students must learn 
the basic tools—spelling, grammar, seman- 
tics; too few know how to organize mate- 
rial for effective communication. Several 
suggested that journalism students should 
learn more by actually doing—in labora- 
tories, on publications and during summer 
internships. They must learn to do a thor- 
ough job, to “care tremendously about 
their jobs,” and to “go through life in a 
perpetual state of wonder, asking questions 
like a child.” The exceptional journalism 
teacher is the one who can inspire stu- 
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dents always to do their jobs well and 
with devotion, for “nothing great was 
ever achieved without enthusiasm.” 


The speaker at the closing banquet 
Thursday, August 25, was Houstoun War- 
ing, editor of the Littleton (Colo.) Inde- 
pendent, and Nieman scholar in 1944-45. 
His address, “Toward a Greater Small- 
town Press,” was sponsored by Kappa 
Tau Alpha. He said that “journalism is a 
profession to be staffed by scholars with 
fortitude” but that, in the smalltown field, 
“the journalist must also be a_ business 
man .. . and in some cases a printer, as 
well.” Drawing upon 29 years of experi- 
ence in smalltown journalism, he ex- 
plained that the smalltown editor must be 
nine persons in one: circulation manager, 
advertising manager, manufacturer of 
printing, industrial relations officer, pur- 
chasing director, real estate owner, ac- 
countant and collector, reporter of news, 
and editorial writer and civic leader. He 
analyzed each of the nine major responsi- 
bilities. 

Waring explained that his weekly news- 
paper has 3,900 circulation, about half of 
which is distributed by 80 newsboys and 
girls who buy at 4 cents a copy and sell at 
7 cents. He emphasized that classified ad- 
vertising can be made as interesting as 
personal news items, and he argued that 
legal advertising should be made intelli- 
gible because it actually is supposed to 
communicate important information. 
“Many a zoning change has been made 
without the neighbors’ knowledge,” he 
said, “simply because the legal notice, set 
in 6-point type, has never specified the lo- 
cation of the re-zoning.” Because adver- 
tising is the key to the success of a news- 
paper, he believes the newspaper editor 
should do all he can to make the adver- 
tiser succeed; “only the public interest 
comes ahead of the advertiser.” He de- 
scribed the money losses that result from 
incompetence and bad judgement in esti- 
mating job printing, ordering materials 
and equipment, dealing with employees, 
managing real property, and keeping cost 
and office records. 


Waring emphasized the constant need to 
do a more thorough and intelligent job of 
gathering, reporting, and writing the news. 
He declared that too few weekly publish- 
ers are spending money for good editorial 
page material. To be an effective editor 
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and community leader in the smalltown 
field, he said, a man must have at least a 
college education and must continue his 
education by reading and by attending ex- 
tension courses, institutes, clinics, etc., aft- 
er leaving college. He said, “The weakest 
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part of our democracy is state government, 
and, as a smalltown editor, I share the 
blame for this weakness.” He urged teach- 
ers to place more emphasis upon small- 
town journalism as a career for capable 
graduates. 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1955 
RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1955 
15 — 1954 Regular dues @ $7.50 


$ 4,060.33 


1 — 1954 Junior Associate dues @ $3.50 
1 — 1954 Senior Associate dues @ $7.50 


437 — 1955 Regular dues @ $7.50 
14— 1955 Regular dues @ $4.00 


37 — 1955 Junior Associate dues @ $3.50 
15 — 1955 Senior Associate dues @ $7.50 
2— 1955 Senior Associate dues @ $4.00 


84 — 1956 Regular dues @ $7.50 


1 — 1956 Senior Associate dues @ $7.50 

11 — Directories and mailing lists @ $1.00 
79 — 1955 Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00 
12 — 1956 Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00 


Placement Bureau 1% fee collected 
Convention receipts 
Miscellaneous: 
3— “Drop Penalty” fees @ $5.00 
Postage 


AASDJ contribution to office support 
ASJSA contribution to office support, 1954. .$50.00 


ASJSA contribution to office support, 1955.. 50.00 


Total Receipts 
Total cash available 


100.00 


$ 6,213.85 
$10,274.18 


EXPENDITURES 


Office equipment and supplies 
Postage 

Printing 

Stenographic assistance 

Bank Charges 

Telephone and Telegraph 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Convention Expense 


2,476.00 


Honorarium: Editor JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1955... 


Secretary-Treasurer, 1955 
Fidelity Bond 
Placement Bureau: Printing 
Postage 


240.00 540.00 


Honorarium (Director), 1955.... 


Y% Gross Income for 1955 


Miscellaneous: 
ACEJ contribution for 1954 
ACEJ contribution for 1955 


Total Expenditures 
Balance on_hand, December 31, 1955 


284.57 





$ 5,137.60 
5,136.58 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1955 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1955 

39 — School dues for 1955 @ $50.00 

1 — School dues for 1954 @ $50.00 

Total Receipts 


Office equipment and supplies 
Printing 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
ACEJ contribution for 1954 
ACEJ contribution for 1955 
American Council on Education dues for 1955 
Honorarium, QUARTERLY Editor, 1955 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1955 
Investment for JOURNALISM QUARTERLY* 
Association for Education in Journalism support of Central 
Office, 1955 Y 
Total Expenditures $4,010.55 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1955 $ 637.28 


*Total invested in the Douglas County Building and Loan Association of Lawrence, Kansas, as of 
December 31, 1955, is $2,591.35, which includes $591.35 principal and interest assigned to JOURNALISM 


QuarRTERLY from Saturday Evening Post gift, plus $2,000.00 AASDJ funds of which interest only is 
assigned to the QUARTERLY. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF JOURNALISM SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Financial Report for 1955 
RECEIPTS 
Balance as of January 1, 1955 $ 206.75 
35 membership dues @ $25.00 
4 membership dues @ $15.00 
1 copy of Bulletin 


936.00 


$1,142.75 


Printing of fall 1954 Bulletin 
Express charges 

1955 contribution to ACEJ 
Printing of Yearbook 

Notary fees 

Addressograph plates 
Postage 

Bank charge 

Reprint of Yearbook 

Award scroll 


776.62 
$ 366.13 
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JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Financial Report for 1955 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1955 $ 354.29 
AEJ subscriptions 
KTA subscriptions 
Non-member subscriptions 
AASDJ appropriation 
AASDJ—from principal of Post fund 
Single copy sales 
Advertising 
Reprints 
Miscellaneous 


Total Receipts $8,766.05 
Total cash available $9,120.34 


Printing and mailing 
Postage 
Reprints 
Stationery and office supplies 
Honoraria: 
Associate editor 
Business manager 
Assistant editor 
Back copies 
Copyright fees 
Refunds 
Traveling expenses 
Long distance calls 
Bank charges & checks returned 
Freight and express 
Promotion 
Subscriptions and dues 
Clerical and art work 
Total Expenditures 
Net gain on volume 
Balance at close of year 


AEJ Account with JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 


Balance due JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at close of year, 1954 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY share of: 
15 — 1954 Regular dues @ $7.50 
1— 1954 Junior Associate dues @ $3.50 
1 — 1954 Senior Associate dues @ $7.50 
437 — 1955 Regular dues @ $7.50 
14— 1955 Regular dues @ $4.00 
37 — 1955 Junior Associate dues @ $3.50 
15 — 1955 Senior Associate dues @ $7.50 
2— 1955 Senior Associate dues @ $4.00 
84— 1956 Regular dues @ $7.50 
1— 1956 Senior Associate dues @ $7.50 J 2,357.50 





$2,812.50 


Balance due JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at close of year, $ 336.50 











News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by April 1. 
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. activities of schools and 





AEJ Convention Dates Set 
For August 27-30 at Medill 

The dates of Monday, August 27, 
through Thursday, August 30, have been 
selected for the 1956 convention of the 
Association for Education in Journalism. 

Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, will be host. Delegates 
and their families will be housed in two 
new men’s dormitories on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, at the Evanston campus. 

AEJ members will receive registration 
forms and convention details from Elmer 
F. Beth, secretary-treasurer. 

Dean Kenneth E. Olson of Medill has 
announced that morning sessions will be 
devoted to general assemblies, with speak- 
ers analyzing various fields of journalism. 
Teachers’ roundtables will be held in the 
afternoons. Business sessions of AASDJ 
and ASJSA are tentatively planned for 
one evening. The AEJ business session 
will be held Thursday afternoon, August 
30. 


Sigma Delta Chi Drops 
Plan for Election Study 

The Sigma Delta Chi Committee on 
Ethics and News Objectivity, headed by 
Norman E. Isaacs, has decided not to 
seek funds for a large-scale study of daily 
press performance in the 1956 presidential 
election campaign. 

According to Mr. Isaacs, the decision 
was based upon the results of a poll of 76 
“nationally known editors and publish- 
ers.” Late in January 71 of these had been 
heard from, as follows: For the study, 27 
(8 of these expressed some qualifications 
or reservations); non-committal or inde- 
cisive, 5; against the study, 39. 
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In announcing the decision, Mr. Isaacs 
made it clear that the AEJ Council on 
Communications Research, which drafted 
the proposal for Sigma Delta Chi, is now 
free to seek support for any phase of the 
project upon an entirely independent 
basis. 

A Council committee, consisting of 
Ralph O. Nafziger, Raymond B. Nixon 
and Wilbur Schramm, is exploring possi- 
bilities for developing some of the re- 
search ideas contained in the study. 


Texas Newsmen Aid in Drive 
For New Building at TCU 

Construction of a $750,000 business- 
journalism building and the assembling of 
a printing plant to put in it are goals of 
separate campaigns under way at Texas 
Christian University. 

The Department of Journalism is to oc- 
cupy the entire lower level of approxi- 
mately 10,000 square feet of the brick and 
steel air-conditioned building. More than 
half the funds already have been given or 
pledged by Fort Worth and Dallas busi- 
ness men, according to Dr. Warren K. 
Agee, department chairman. Construction 
is to begin this spring. 

Seven Texas newspaper executives are 
advising the TCU Journalism Exes Asso- 
ciation in its drive for printing facilities to 
honor the late J. Willard Ridings, founder 
and department chairman for 21 years be- 
fore his death in 1948. 

A goal of $25,000 has been set. A flat- 
bed press will be purchased, but the asso- 
ciation anticipates that Texas publishers 
will donate much of the additional equip- 
ment needed. Newspaper advisers pledged 
full cooperation at a luncheon last fall. 
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Washington to Dedicate 
Million Dollar Building 


Marquis Childs, newspaper columnist 
and commentator, will be the key speaker 
the night of April 5 when the University 
of Washington School of Communications 
dedicates its new million dollar building. 
Childs will tell of his recent experiences in 
Europe, the Near East and Asia. 


Oklahoma Regents Approve 
New Building for Journalism 


The University of Oklahoma board of 
regents has approved construction of a 
new $600,000 building to house the 
School of Journalism, classrooms, the 
Oklahoma Daily, student newspaper, the 
Daily printing plant, and student publica- 
tion offices. 

Final approval and allocation of funds 
amounting to $475,000 were made by the 
Oklahoma state regents for higher educa- 
tion. The remaining $125,000 will come 
from a trust fund, bonds and donations. 

At the time the University regents gave 
their approval, Joe W. McBride, regent 
and publisher of the Anadarko (Okla.) 
Daily News, said: “The entire $600,000 
will be spent for construction. We hope to 
raise further money through contributions 
from individuals and firms for furnishings 
and equipment.” 


Tar Heel Dailies Support 
Journalism Foundation 100°, 
The 46 daily newspapers published in 


North Carolina contributed 100% to the 
Journalism Foundation of the University 
of North Carolina in 1955, D. J. Chip- 
man, business manager of the Winston- 
Salem Journal-Sentinel and treasurer of 
the Foundation, has announced. 

Under a formula proposed by Gordon 
Gray, then president of the university, 
and Dr. Norval Neil Luxon, dean of the 
School of Journalism, the state’s 190 dai- 
lies and weeklies have been asked to make 
an annual contribution for five years equal 
to 2%¢ per subscriber. Contributions 
range from $25 to $3,500 a year. 

Funds received are placed in a trust 
fund, income from which is turned over to 
the dean of the School of Journalism to be 
expended at his discretion. Founded in 
1949, the Foundation’s funds in trust are 
approaching the $100,000 mark. 


South Dakota Department 
Notes 40th Anniversary 


The Department of Journalism at the 
University of South Dakota celebrated its 
40th anniversary with a dinner at Vermil- 
lion November 30. 

The dinner was also a tribute to E. G. 
(Trotter) Trotzig, who has been with the 
department for more than 30 years. The 
university publications board presented 
him a desk set. 

University President I. D. Weeks an- 
nounced the establishment of the E. G. 
Trotzig Journalism Advancement Fund 
for journalism scholarships. First contri- 
bution to the fund was $100 from Paul 
Friggens of the Farm Journal, a 1931 
graduate who was featured speaker. 


Washington Professors Plan 
1956 Voter Opinion Study 


Two divisions of the University of 
Washington are planning periodic studies 
of the opinions and conditioning of a se- 
lected voting population during the 1956 
presidential campaign. The Department of 
Sociology and the School of Communica- 
tions expect to be helped by a substantial 
grant from the Faculty Research Fund. 

The studies will be made under the di- 
rection of the Washington Public Opinion 
Laboratory, directed by Stuart C. Dodd, 
professor of sociology. 

The departments of political science and 
psychology also will participate in the pro- 
jected research. In addition, a staff of con- 
sultants will include academic personnel, 
graduate students doing directed research, 
and representatives of political parties and 
other advisers. 

The studies will seek to inquire thor- 
oughly into the voters’ attitudes and opin- 
ions, information levels and behavior, and 
conditioning and communication influences 
on voting. Rigorously selected probability 
samples of 500 to 1,000 persons will be 
interviewed several times during the year. 
Final interviews will be conducted after 
the election. 

Consultants from the School of Com- 
munications include Prof. Henry Ladd 
Smith, director; Alex S. Edelstein, assis- 
tant professor, and Kenneth Kager, oper- 
ations manager of campus station KUOW. 

Professor Dodd and Professor Edelstein 
are joint applicants for the research grant. 
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Southern Illinois Launches 
Lovejoy Award for Courage 


Establishment of an Elijah Parish Love- 
joy Award for Courage in Journalism has 
been announced by the Southern Illinois 
University Department of Journalism. 

Howard R. Long, department chairman, 
said the award will go to a weekly news- 
paper editor selected for courageous edi- 
torial service during 1955 in the face of 
economic, political or social pressures 
brought by members of his own commu- 
nity. Winner of the award will be an- 
nounced during the week of July 19 at the 
Conference of Weekly Newspaper Editors 
on the SIU campus. 

To be considered for the award, an edi- 
tor must be nominated in writing by a 
person familiar with the circumstances of 
his outstanding service. A jury of weekly 
newspaper editors will decide the winner. 

Meantime, the University of Arizona 
Journalism Department’s annual John Pe- 
ter Zenger Award has been made to Basil 
L. Walters. 

Walters, executive editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, received the award at a meet- 
ing of the Arizona Newspapers Associa- 
tion in Phoenix January 15. 


Sigma Delta Chi Plans 
South American Air Tour 


Prof. Floyd G. Arpan of Northwestern 
University will supervise a journalistic air 
tour of South America during August 
1956. The tour will be sponsored jointly 
by Sigma Delta Chi and Pan-American 
Airways for newspapermen, radio and TV 
newsmen and college and university jour- 
nalism students who are members of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi. Participants will be flown 
to Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentine and 
Uruguay. They will visit Puerto Rico on 
the return flight to the United States. 
Arpan is handling reservations. 


Leland Stowe to Teach 
“Foreign Assignment" Again 

Leland Stowe, foreign correspondent, 
will return to the University of Michigan 
in the fall to continue special courses on 
current world affairs and the flow of inter- 
national news. 

Last fall, when he was a visiting profes- 
sor, he developed an experimental course 
called “Foreign Assignment.” Each of his 
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students was required to interview one or 
more foreign students and write a series of 
articles about a foreign country which in- 
terested him. In February, Stowe returned 
to his work as roving editor of Reader's 
Digest. 


College Publications Advisers 
Organize at ACP Conference 


Prof. Norman D. Christensen, adviser 
to student publications at the University of 
Miami, Florida, is the newly elected na- 
tional chairman of the National Council of 
College Publications Advisers, formed at 
an organizational meeting in Detroit. 

About 50 college and university direc- 
tors of student publications and advisers 
to newspapers, yearbooks and magazines 
met in special sessions during the 31st an- 
nual Associated Collegiate Press confer- 
ence in November to draw up an interim 
constitution and to outline procedure for 
1956. Purpose of this new council, Chris- 
tensen said, will be to serve as a clearing 
house for faculty advisers and their prob- 
lems and to facilitate research on problems 
of special interest to advisers. Eight re- 
gional councils will be set up this year. 

Prof. Frank P. Gill, adviser to student 
publications, Wayne University, is national 
vice chairman. Arthur M. Sanderson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is secretary-treasurer. 
National headquarters will be maintained 
at 18 Murphy hall, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14. 


Study Answers Queries 
On College Paper Effect 

Inquiries about the effectiveness of a 
college newspaper in the non-academic 
community are answered by a report at the 
University of Washington School of Com- 
munications. The study is now available 
in mimeographed form. 

The report summarizes research con- 
ducted by Prof. Daniel S. Warner, head of 
the advertising sequence. His survey com- 
pared reader interest and advertising ap- 
peal of the University of Washington 
Daily with those of the standard city pa- 
pers. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Stanford University—The San Diego 
Union-Tribune has established the William 
M. Boyd Scholarship of $500 a year for a 
student in the Department of Communi- 
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cation and Journalism. The scholarship is 
named in honor of William M. Boyd, son 
of Mrs. James S. Copley, wife of the 
chairman of the Copley Press, Inc. Boyd 
was graduated in journalism by Stanford 
last June, and is now in newspaper work 
in the East. 

University of Washington—A _ special 
scholarship is being organized by friends 
of Merle Thorpe, magazine publisher and 
founder of the course of training that later 
became the School of Communications. 
Mr. Thorpe died last October 31, one day 
before his 76th birthday. He was to have 
been an honored guest at the dedication 
celebration of the new building April 5-7. 

Mr. Thorpe attended Stanford Univer- 
sity and the University of Washington. He 
was working on a Seattle newspaper when 
he began teaching journalism in 1907— 
one of the pioneers in the field. Later he 
became publisher of Nation’s Business. 





COURSE CHANGES 


Florida State University—Television 
Program Writing and Production, a three 
semester-hour laboratory course, is being 
taught for the first time during the spring 
semester. Prof. Daniel F. Wozniak, for- 
merly of WOI-TV, teaches the course. 

The School of Journalism now offers 32 
undergraduate courses totaling 93 semester 
hours as contrasted with 33 undergraduate 
courses totaling 89 semester hours in 1950. 
It has added courses in television, public 
relations and small magazine editing, but 
it has consolidated courses in editorial 
work. 

Mass Communications, a freshman-level 
course of three semester hours, has been 
included in the communications area of 
the new University-wide program of mini- 
mum requirements in general education 
for 1956. 


University of Idaho—A course in School 
Newspaper Practice, two semester credits, 
will return to the program in the 1956 
summer session after an absence of sev- 
eral years. Dr. Granville Price, chairman, 
will teach it. A committee of the Idaho 
Press Association has urged that publish- 
ers call attention of the state’s teachers of 
journalism to the course. 


University of lowa—A graduate semi- 
nar, Theory of Communications, under 
Dr. Arthur M. Barnes, has been started. 
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The two-hour one-semester course is con- 
cerned especially with mass communica- 
tion. 

Northwestern University—The _ three- 
hour Press Law course has been made a 
four-hour course, and its name has been 
changed to Law of Journalism. Prof. Ja- 
cob Scher is the instructor. 


University of Tennessee—The Depart- 
ment of Journalism has added two courses 
in advertising copy and layout formerly 
taught by the Department of Marketing. 
The courses, to be jointly listed by the two 
departments, will be taught by Frank B. 
Thornburg, assistant professor of journal- 
ism. 

State College of Washington—New co- 
operative sequences with the Colleges of 
Agriculture and Home Economics will pro- 
vide the journalism certificate coupled 
with the B. S. degree in agriculture or the 
B. A. degree in home economics. An addi- 
tional sequence offered with the School of 
Education can couple the journalism cer- 
tificate with the teaching credential. The 
news sequence leading to the certificate 
and a degree is being continued. 

A major change in courses combines the 
present senior level work into five semes- 
ter hours to be known as Editorial Poli- 
cies and Practices I and II. Freshman work 
is being extended to cover two semesters, 
with Introduction to Journalism II adding 
two hours of work in the second semester. 
Among several lesser changes and renum- 
berings is the conversion of copy reading 
and editing offerings exclusively to labo- 
ratory courses. 


FACULTY CHANGES 

Florida State University—Dr. Reid H. 
Montgomery, formerly director of public 
information at Winthrop College, has been 
named professor of journalism and advi- 
ser of student publications. A South Caro- 
lina newspaperman, he was director of the 
South Carolina Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 

Prof. Earl McIntyre of Michigan State 
University joined the faculty on January 
1 as professor of journalism. Formerly a 
weekly newspaperman, he made 1,000 
speeches on journalism and advertising 
while at Michigan State and traveled 
250,000 miles in presenting them. 

George Washington University—Frank 
L. Dennis, former assistant managing edi- 
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tor of the Daily Oklahoman-Times and 
the Washington Post, has been named to 
conduct a seminar in press law. The course 
follows a hobby he has had since he stud- 
ied law at Harvard. 


University of lowa—Walter Wilcox, 
who taught journalism at the University of 
Wyoming from 1951 to 1953, has been 
named to the editorial journalism faculty. 
He will serve during a leave of absence 
granted Prof. Walter A. Steigleman, head 
of the sequence, now executive editor of 
the Chester (Pa.) Times. Wilcox has been 
publishing the Soda Springs (Idaho) Sun 
for two years. 

Kansas State College—George R. Eaton, 
of the printing staff of South Dakota State 
College, has been named assistant profes- 
sor of journalism and superintendent of 
the Kansas State College Press. He is a 
1947 graduate of South Dakota State in 
printing and rural journalism. Prof. Byron 
E. Ellis, press superintendent for six years, 
had asked to be relieved of the adminis- 
trative duties to devote full time to jour- 
nalism teaching. 

Lincoln University—Consuelo C. Young, 
associate professor, has received a one- 
year leave to accept a post as librarian 
with the U. S. Information Service at Bom- 
bay, India. 

Nina M. Redd, a 1952 graduate, has 
been named instructor to serve during 
Miss Young’s absence. She is taking a 
leave from her city editorship of the Ohio 
Sentinel at Columbus. 

James A. Saunders, journalism librarian 
and assistant instructor in journalism, has 
resigned to accept a public relations job at 
Tennessee A. & I. State University. 

Michigan State University—John Mars- 
ton, managing editor of the Pet Milk Com- 
pany magazine since 1951, has been 
named associate professor of journalism. 
He will coordinate the continuing educa- 
tion work of the College of Communica- 
tion Arts. Holder of bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees in journalism from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, he has been assistant 
to the publisher of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune and promotion manager 
of the St. Louis Star-Times. For a year he 
was acting head of journalism at Drake 
University. 

Frank B. Senger, former advertising 
manager of the Cadillac (Mich.) Evening 
News, joined the school as assistant pro- 
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fessor to teach advertising courses. He has 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in journal- 
ism from the University of Illinois, where 
he was a journalism instructor from 1945 
to 1954. 


University of Michigan—Prof. Emeritus 
John L. Brumm, former chairman of the 
Department of Journalism, who retired in 
1947 after teaching for 43 years, has re- 
turned to part-time duty. He serves as an 
individual consultant to graduate and sen- 
ior students to provide them with added 
personal criticism of their writing. 

University of Minnesota—Philip Ward 
Burton, creative director of the Bruce B. 
Brewer & Co. advertising agency of Minne- 
apolis, was appointed as visiting lecturer in 
journalism to teach a winter quarter class 
in newspaper advertising. Burton has 
served as head of the advertising depart- 
ments at Syracuse University and the State 
University of Iowa and is national presi- 
dent of Alpha Delta Sigma, professional 
advertising fraternity. He received his 
B.A. and M.A. degrees in journalism at 
Stanford University. 

University of Missouri—Clyde H. Dun- 
can, assistant agricultural editor, is now 
teaching the course in Agricultural Press. 
He replaces Charles Bobo, who resigned 
to become a field editor with the Chicago 
Daily Drovers’ Journal. 

Northwestern University—Fred M. 
Whiting, associate professor, resigned at 
the end of the fall quarter to accept a full- 
time position with the National Broad- 
casting Company’s Chicago _ station, 
WMAQ. He will continue to teach radio- 
TV news writing at the Medill School on 
a part-time basis. 

Part-time radio-TV instructors added to 
the Evanston campus staff for the winter 
and spring quarters are Peter Jacobi and 
Raymond Nelson of NBC’s news depart- 
ment and Russell Bensley of CBS news. 

Added to the Chicago evening division 
staff for the two quarters, on a part-time 
basis, are Troy Knowles, assistant director 
of public relations for Swift & Co., who 
is teaching Problems in Public Relations, 
and Russell Sanford, director of market 
research of Modern Hospital, who is 
teaching Business Paper Publishing. 


Ohio State University—Three Columbus 
newspapermen are part-time members of 
the journalism staff winter quarter. Karl 
B. Pauly, associate editor of the Ohio 
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State Journal, has resumed teaching re- 
porting of public affairs. Norman S. Nadel, 
drama and music critic for the Citizen, 
and Jackson S. Elliott, Journal reporter, 
are teaching reporting. 

Pennsylvania State University—Law- 
rence E. Dennis, formerly of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, has been named provost. 
Holder of a master’s degree in journalism 
from the University of Minnesota, Dennis 
was an editorial writer on the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune for three years be- 
fore being named administrative assistant 
to Penn State President Milton S. Eisen- 
hower in January 1954. 


University of * Southern California— 
Erling H. Erlandson, former copyreader 
on the Louisville Courier-Journal, has 
been named instructor in journalism. He 
has an A.B. in journalism from Oregon 
and an M.S. in journalism from Columbia, 
and has taught at Fresno State College. 


University of Texas—Prof. Paul J. 


Thompson, School of Journalism director, 
is on leave of absence from administrative 
duties second semester to undertake re- 
search. He plans to analyze materials col- 
lected over 30 years on journalism respon- 
sibilities. Dr. DeWitt C. Reddick is acting 


director for the semester. 


University of Washington—Prof. Rob- 
ert S. Mansfield is returning to his teach- 
ing duties at the School of Communica- 
tions after a year’s leave of absence as 
editor of publications, Boeing Airplane 
Co. 


NOTES 


University of California—The Depart- 
ment of Journalism was host to a weekly 
newspaper workshop in September. It was 
sponsored by the “Gold Unit” of the Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers Association 
and arranged by Albert G. Pickerell, asso- 
ciate professor of journalism. A second 
workshop is planned for next year. 

University of Florida—First religious 
radio-television workshop was held at the 
university during the winter, under direc- 
tion of the School of Journalism and Com- 
munications, with cooperation of the Gen- 
eral Extension Division. 


University of lowa—For the first time, 
the National Press Photographers’ Associ- 
ation will conduct a regional short course 
in news photography at the School of 
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Journalism in May. It will be the ninth 
photography short course the school has 
had since 1938. 


Lincoln University—In a university re- 
organization, the School of Journalism be- 
came a journalism department within the 
College of Arts and Sciences, with Dr. 
Armistead S. Pride as department chair- 
man. 


Memphis State College—Full depart- 
mental status for journalism has been ap- 
proved, effective next September. Started 
eight years ago, journalism has been in the 
English department. Dr. William H. Taft 
will head the new department, which now 
enrolls 250 students. 


Mercer University—An internship pro- 
gram begun in October will enable four 
seniors each year to work as reporters 
every Saturday with the Macon (Ga.) 
News. The students, who are paid for their 
services, are enrolled in the Journalistic 
Production course, which carries five quar- 
ter hours of credit. 


University of Michigan—A handbook 
on press relations for local government of- 
ficials was completed in January by James 
C. MacDonald, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, for the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration. It is being published at the Uni- 
versity Press with illustrations by Frank L. 
Williams, editorial cartoonist for the De- 
troit Free Press. 

The Baltimore Evening Sun has joined 
the group of newspapers cooperating with 
the department in providing professional 
internships for graduate students. 

Three hundred volumes of new refer- 
ence works and more than 50 newspapers 
from throughout the country are being 
added to the department’s reading and ref- 
erence room. These will supplement exist- 
ing periodicals and books maintained in 
departmental quarters under a new pro- 
gram coordinated with the University’s 
general library. 

The Associated Press facsimile picture 
service, Photofax, has been installed as an 
added teaching device. 


University of Missouri—An 8,000 mile 
nation-wide tour by chartered bus cli- 
maxed the Radio-TV Specialists project 
sponsored by the Department of State and 
commissioned to the university. The 
group of 22, including several wives of 
grantees, toured coast-to-coast covering 
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radio and television stations and visiting 
numerous national parks and industries. 
Elizabeth Nixon, assistant professor of 
journalism, was supervisor of the project 
and accompanied participants. 

Northwestern University—Gregorio Da- 
mian Martinez of Argentina, one of the 
two winners of the first Inter-American 
Press Association scholarships, has en- 
rolled for a year’s study of journalism as a 
special student. Richard Solano, Medill 
student who won the other $2,500 scholar- 
ship, will study at the University of Lima 
next year. 

Journalism convocations conducted by 
the Medill School have become popular 
campus features. Recent speakers have 
drawn crowds, not only of journalism stu- 
dents, but other students and faculty mem- 
bers, to fill the new auditorium in Fisk 
hall. 

Prof. Floyd G. Arpan was named chair- 
man of the educational advisory commit- 
tee of the National Business Publications 
Association. 


Ohio State University—Announcement 
was made December 29 of the selection of 
the School of Journalism for the 1955 
Ernie Pyle Memorial Grant of $4,000. 


This was the fourth time the Scripps- 


Howard Newspapers have made this 
award. Plans are going forward to remodel 
the journalism library and to designate it 
as the Ernie Pyle Reference and Seminar 
Room. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College—A student 
chapter of the Society of Associated In- 
dustrial Editors has been organized on the 
campus. With a membership of approxi- 
mately 15 students preparing for indus- 
trial editing, ranging from freshmen to 
graduates, the chapter has been recognized 
by SAIE and given special membership 
privileges. 

Univegsity of Oklahoma—Mrs. Louise 
B. Moore, assistant professor of journal- 
ism and supervisor of student publications, 
was named outstanding faculty woman at 
the annual Matrix table of the Oklahoma 
Theta Sigma Phi chapter. 

C. Joe Holland, assistant professor of 
journalism, is one of five Oklahoma teach- 
ers who have received Southern Fellowship 
fund awards for 1955-56. Awards aid can- 
didates working on Ph.D. degrees. Profes- 
sor Holland received a $750 grant which 
he used last summer for study on his doc- 
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torate in history at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Stewart Harral, professor of journalism 
and director of public relation studies, has 
been named by the American Council on 
Education as a consultant to evaluate pub- 
lic relations courses of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute and Marine Corps 
Institute. 

The Look of the Old West, a book by 
Foster Harris, associate professor of jour- 
nalism, appeared late in November. The 
book, published by the Viking Press, is 
made up of details about the west which 
historians have chiefly overlooked. 


Southern Illinois University—Charles C. 
Clayton, executive assistant to the pub- 
lisher of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
was first Elijah P. Lovejoy Lecturer in 
Journalism this year. 


University of Texas—At the request of 
several company editors, the School of 
Journalism cooperated with the Petroleum 
Extension Service in sponsoring a confer- 
ence in November for editors of oil and 
gas company publications. 


University of Utah—Salt Lake City’s 
KTVT gave television coverage in Decem- 
ber to a weekly press conference conduct- 
ed by the department for senior journal- 
ism students and guest groups of high 
school journalists. Mayor-elect Adiel F. 
Stewart was interviewed for an hour-long 
session. 


University of Washington—The School 
of Communications became the first col- 
lege member west of the Mississippi to be 
accepted as an associate academic member 
of the Advertising Research Foundation. 
Only three other universities were so af- 
filiated at the end of 1955. Election was 
announced following the November meet- 
ing of the foundation’s board of directors 
in New York. 


University of Wisconsin—After survey- 
ing 359 weekly and 23 non-metropolitan 
daily newspapers of Minnesota, Prof. Les- 
ter L. Hawkes concluded that on the 
whole they are doing a good job. Coverage 
of general news and sports was strong in 
the dailies, but they tended to be weak on 
society news and to let outside news 
crowd local news off front pages. All but 
two dailies printed editorials, he reported, 
but few were vigorous on specific prob- 
lems. 











LETTERS FROM READERS 





Soviet Digest Editor 
Comments on Article 
To the Editor: 

William F. Swindler’s informative arti- 
cle, “Recent Research Material on Rus- 
sian Journalism” (Winter 1955) was of 
great interest. I regret only that there were 
several omissions and minor errors. 

The omission which most concerns me 
is the failure to point out that the content 
of Soviet newspapers and magazines, in- 
cluding extensive material on the topic of 
Soviet journalism, is available in most 
American university libraries and in some 
newspaper offices, in the form of the Cur- 
rent Digest of the Soviet Press. 

This weekly is published at Columbia 
University by a nationwide committee of 
American scholars in the field of Slavic 
studies. The Current Digest consists entire- 
ly of translations from the Soviet press. 
Each week it prints a list of the complete 
contents of the two major Soviet dailies, 
Pravda and Izvestia, and translations of 
about a third of the articles from these 
two dailies. In addition, the Current Digest 
provides translations of major articles se- 
lected from about 60 additional Soviet 
newspapers and magazines, ranging from 
the children’s newspaper to the quarterly 
Problems of Philosophy. The purpose is 
to serve the researcher, analyst and com- 
mentator dealing with Soviet affairs. 

A quarterly index, patterned after the 
New York Times Index, lists not only our 
own Current Digest translations, but also 
all materials printed by Soviet periodicals 
which appear in English and translations 
published in England. 

The Current Digest and its quarterly 
index have been published since 1949. The 
files contain almost everything that has 
appeared in Soviet sources in these years 
on the subject of the Soviet press. 

It is a pity, incidentally, that Mr. Swind- 
ler did not point out that on Soviet Press 
Day, May 5 of each year, Soviet newspa- 
pers and periodicals devote their issues 
largely to the topic of the Soviet press. 


Like all Soviet materials, what they pub- 
lish each May 5 is tendentious, but it is 
highly informative, especially when the 
May Sth issues are compared over a span 
of years. 

The Large Soviet Encyclopedia contains 
a substantial amount of information about 
the Soviet press and individual Russian 
newspapers. 

The prewar trade journal of Soviet news- 
papermen, Bolshevistskaya pechat (The 
Bolshevist Press), has resumed monthly 
publication under the title Sovetskaya 
pechat (The Soviet Press). This was an- 
nounced several months ago, perhaps while 
Mr. Swindler’s article was on the press. 

Soviet Studies, published at. Glasgow 
University, frequently publishes transla- 
tions from the Soviet press. While these 
do not directly concern the subject of 
journalism, they are useful to one who 
wishes to study the Soviet newspaper. 

Several of the studies which Mr. Swind- 
ler mentions as published in Russian by 
the Munich Institute for Study of the His- 
tory and Culture of the U.S.S.R. have ap- 
peared in English translations also. 

About one thing I am in hearty agree- 
ment with Mr. Swindler: the frustrations 
of anyone conducting research on the 
Soviet press. We still do not know even 
the circulation figures of Soviet dailies 
(except the circulation of Pravda and 
Izvestia, which Senator Benton discovered 
in interviews with their editors) or even 
how many dailies there are, as opposed 
to weeklies, semiweeklies, etc. Soviet cir- 
culation figures lump the lot as “news- 
papers” and cite only “per-issue” circula- 
tion. Senator Benton obtained the estimate 
of “about 500” dailies when he visited 
Moscow. The number of all newspapers, 
regardless of periodicity, is given variably 
as from about 7,000 to about 8,000, with 
total “per-issue” circulation as 43,000,000 
to 47,000,000. Just an illustration of the 
difficulties which the researcher faces in 
dealing with Soviet affairs. 

Leo GRULIOW 
Editor, Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
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Directory for 1956 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 


(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 


PRESIDENT, Kenneth R. Marvin, lowa State; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Norval Neil Luxon, 
North Carolina; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Warren Agee, Texas Christian; SECRETARY- 
TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Roscoe Ellard, Columbia, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below). Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 
COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 

Frank L. Mott, Missouri, Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin, William F. Swindler, Nebraska, 
Clifford F. Weigle, Stanford (terms expire 1956); Roy E. Carter, North Carolina, War- 
ren C. Price, Oregon, Royal Ray, Florida State, David M. White (chairman), Boston 
(terms expire 1958); Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota (ex officio). 


COUNCIL ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM 
Harry Heath, lowa State (term expires 1956); Donald Brown (chairman), Illinois 
Baskett Mosse, Northwestern, Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota (terms expire 1957) 
Arthur M. Barnes, Jowa, Olaf Bue, Montana (terms expire 1958). 


American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 
PRESIDENT, James E. Pollard, Ohio State; VICE-PRESIDENT, W. C. Clark, Syracuse; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, Gordon A. Sabine, Michigan State, Rae O. Weimer, Florida. (All terms began 
August 24, 1955.) 


MEMBERS 
Universities: Alabama, Boston, California, Colorado, Columbia, Florida, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan, Michigan 
State, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana State, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio State, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, 


Tulane, Washington, Washington and Lee, and Wisconsin. State Colleges: Iowa, Kansas, 
Oklahoma A. & M., South Dakota, and Texas (State College for Women). 


American Society of Journalism School Administrators 
(Organized 1945) 

PRESIDENT, Warren Agee, Texas Christian; VICE-PRESIDENT, Armistead Pride, Lincoln; 
deputy SECRETARY-TREASURER, Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland; epiror of ASJSA Bulletin, 
Quintus C. Wilson, Utah. INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED: Universities—Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Baylor, Bradley, Brigham Young, Butler, Creighton, Denver, Drake, Du- 
quesne, Houston, Kent State, Lincoln, Loyola of the South, Maine, Maryland, Miami, 
Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio Wesleyan, Omaha, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Southern Illinois, Southern Methodist, Temple, Texas Christian, Tulsa, Utah, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. State Colleges—Fresno, Idaho, Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Mississippi Southern, North Texas, Oklahoma A. & M., San Jose, South Dakota, 
Southwest Texas, Texas A. & M., Texas Technological, Washington. 


American Council on Education for Journalism 
EpuCATOR MEMBERS—Donald D. Burchard, Texas A. & M., ASJSA, Ralph D. Casey, 
Minnesota, AASDJ, John E. Stempel (secretary-treasurer), Indiana, AEJ (terms expire 
1956); Dwight Bentel, San Jose, ASJSA, Fred S. Siebert, Illinois, AASDJ, Keen Raf- 
ferty, New Mexico, AEJ (terms expire 1957). 


ACEJ ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 

EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Burton Marvin, Kansas (term expires 1956); Leslie G. Moeller 
(chairman), Jowa, and Quintus Wilson, Utah (terms expire 1957); Earl Engilsh, Mis- 
souri (term expires 1958); Baskett Mosse, Illinois (term expires 1959). PROFESSIONAL 
MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker, Hartford Courant (term expires 1955); E. J. Kahler, 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader (term expires 1956); E. R. Vadeboncoeur, WSYR and WSYR- 
TV, Syracuse (term expires 1957); Ed M. Anderson, Transylvania Times, North Caro- 
lina (term expires 1959). (All terms expire May 31.) 








Word power for your students! 


What the successful copywriter has to do 
and why it should be done. 





ADVERTISING COPY 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


By S. WATSON DUNN 


University of Wisconsin 














McGraw-Hill Series in Advertising and Selling 


This top-level college text for the standard upper-division course in ADVER- 
TISING COPY is a must on your list. It presents in readable, conversational 
style a sound, over-all coverage of both theory and practice of writing copy 
that communicates and sells. 


The first six chapters provide a firm foundation for writing successful copy. 
The second section deals with the elements of the ad—visualization, head- 
lines, and body text. The last two chapters deal with two major means of 
controlling copy . . . copy testing and copy regulation. 


t—Presents a total picture of the organization, function, and methods 4 


copywriting ... 


From an original survey of 225 practicing copywriters ... the most inten- 
sive study of its kind ever made . . . comes this report— 


covers such subjects as what they do and what they think they should do 
characteristics they think most important for success. 

their sources of copy ideas 

their attitudes toward different types of training 

their opinion on copywriting as a profession, on research, on training, salaries, 
contributions of their fellow workers, and on the social and economic usefulness of 
advertising in general. 


This new book taps for the first time the rich store of communications research 
accumulated by social science and advertising researchers, and explains in de- 
tail the applications to copywriting. 


Here, in a unique analysis ,are the answers to the questions on where copy- 
writers find ideas and how they use them. Planning creative advertising is 
thoroughly covered . . . illustrated by two actual case histories showing how a 
national and a retail advertisement were planned and executed. 


Television copywriting, layout, visualization, color, and typography receive 
special attention. There-are hundreds of examples of copy—both good and bad 
. over 80 actual ads are reproduced, including two television story boards. 


SEND FOR A COPY ON APPROVAL 558 pages, $7.00 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. ——] 


330 West 42nd Street _ New York 36, N. Y. 























"Well organized, comprehensive, thoroughly documented and illustrated 
and written in a clear, straight forward style." 


So writes Professor Richard Joel, Florida State University, in the 
summer, 1955, issue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY about— 


BASIC TEXT IN ADVERTISING 
by DONALD W. DAVIS 


Professor of Journalism and Head, Advertising Department, 
Pennsylvania State University 


Professor Joel reflects the opinion of most advertising teachers in 
journalism departments as he goes on to say “Donald Davis has put in 
his new book the fruit of his long teaching experience. Coupled with this 
is the wealth of material made available to him from the files and library 
of Printers’ Ink. There is then about this book an air of completeness 
and authority that can come only from such a unique association.” 

Yes, here is a text by a journalism professor designed specifically for 
the basic advertising courses in schools of journalism. Send for your 
examination copy today. 


PRINTERS’ INK BOOKS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 











LOOK TO MACMILLAN 
for Textbooks designed to get RESULTS! 


High School Journalism, 1956 Edition 


This new edition helps you teach young people all the fundamentals of 
writing and managing a newspaper. It features abundant practice in all 
phases of newspaper writing, sets up a full production schedule, and 
includes a wealth of clippings and illustrations from actual school papers. 
A special dictionary of newspaper terminology helps your students 
master the language of journalists. And the attractive format, clear 
typography, and stimulating style make teaching and learning much 
easier. ° 
Also be sure to see: 
THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 
Primary through High School 
by Thomas Clark Pollock & others 


She Macmillan €: 


New York I! Chicago 16 Dallas 21 Atlanta 9 San Francisco 5 

















Just Published! 


FACTS IN PERSPECTIVE: 


The Editorial Page and News Interpretation 
By HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM, New York University 


Here is a new text that is a how-to- 
do-it treatment of Interpretive Writ- 
ing. Its- broad coverage includes back- 
grounding and interpreting news, edi- 
torials, cartoons, columns and news 
magazines. 


518 pages (illustrated) 


5" #8" 


There are two outstanding chapters 
on Readable Style and Editorial Page 
Make-up. Numerous examples _illus- 
trate the key topics in practically all 
the chapters. An interesting division 
on news magazines is also included. 


Published Jan. 1956 


NEWSPAPER BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
by FRANK THAYER, University of Wisconsin 


In Newspaper Business Management, 
Frank “Thacer presents a carefully. de- 
tailed treatment of all the business 
ions of a newspaper. This treat- 
ment is based on a searching analysis 
of the successful operations ae many 
newspapers. 
Because of his extensive background 
of actual newspaper experience and 


438 pages (illustrated) 


5H" x 8H" 


teaching of journalism, Thayer is well 
aware of the sound economic and 
journalistic principles behind the 
making of a successful . newspaper. 
Emphasis is on fundamental princi- 
ples, including: 1, manufacturing the 
product ; ¢ selling the product; 3. 
accounting for operations; 4. financing 
the publication. 


Published 1954 


THE PRESS AND AMERICA 


EDWIN EMERY, University of Minnesota, and 
OY MEMRY LADD MATE University of Washington 


This textbook dramatizes the history 
of man’s | struggle to communi- 
cate freely with his fellow men. Read- 
ing it, your students will re-live the 
story of man’s constant efforts to break 
down the barriers erected against the 
free flow of information and_ideas. 

Carefully documenting the _relation- 


794 pages (illustrated) 


For op 


55" x 8H" 


ship of American journalism to the 
political, economic’ and social 


pe! our people, the authors ouleas the 
ew that history is a collection of dry 


loom names and dates. They give 
historical facts meaning by re io 
them to the: large issues whieh have 
significance today. 


Published 1954 
anife 











An Introduction to Journalism 
By F. FRASER BOND, New York University 


“Here a former New York Times man .. . has done a mural, a pano- 
ramic tapestry of all journalism—newspapers, radio, television, fac- 
simile—in 358 pages. ... Professor Bond suggests a of both 
journalism and news, and he bold-strokes medi ychology of 
reader-interest, the organization of newspapers, ra ty ad TV stations, 
news agencies, and facsimile. And he does it well.” 

Editor and Publisher 


1954 338 pp., Ill $4.50 


Public Affairs Reporting 
By VICTOR J. DANILOY, Illinois Institute of Technology 


How to cover public affairs stories, use records and news sources, and 
construct a good “public affairs” story are explained clearly and effec- 
ma The author concentrates on how and way a news source oper- 
at, Soaring a — glossary of specialized terms, about 30 gov- 
court forms, and detailed explanations of legislative, 

tourt, and market procedures, Students will need this book for a quick, 
on-the-job reference. 


1955 487 pp. $5.00 


Editing the Day's News, 4th Edition 


By GEORGE C. BASTIAN, late of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, LELAND D. CASE, Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, and FLOYD BASKETTE, Uni- 
versity of Colorado 


Se ee ert: een eo en 

to 1 ustration, ma 

sa oes Sper pieceele shact 1931. Tho edition Sharam 0 then, 
practical approach to the subject. It also offers interesting information 


1 background of the modern newspaper in relation to 
Seen on reader interest surveys, and on reader research. 


Ready Spring, 1956 


Problems of Law in Journalism 
By WILLIAM F. SWINDLER, University of Nebraska 


Ui a modified case method of study, this text acquaints pros ve 
em A Be with their rights and responsibilities under the acer. eas 


1955 551 pp. $5.75 


She Macmillan Eompar 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 











